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BOOK IV. 

(cOlfTIMVED.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

% 

Fad»— A Female Politidan, and an EccIoBiaaCicat One— Simdfy otberMa^Mi 

The ex-minister was received both at Calais and at 
Paris with the oiost gratifying honours— 4)e was tben en- 
tirely the man to captivate the Frehch. The beau^ oi 
bis person, the grace of bis manner, bis consummate taste 
in all things, the exceediog^ variety and sparklin^ vlvacity 
of bis cooversation, enchanted them. In later h£e he has 
gröwn more reserved and profound, even in babitual in- 
tercourse, and attention is now fixed to the soUdity of the 
diamond, as at that time one was too dazzled to think of 
any tbing but its brilliancy. 

VVhile Bolin^broke was receiving^ visits of State, 1 bu- 
sied myself jn mquirin^ after a certain Madame de Bal^ 
zac. The reader will remember that the envelope of that 
letter which Oswald bad brought to me at Devereux Court, 
was signed by the letters C. de B. Now, when Oswald 
disappeared afber that dreadful night to which even now T 
can scarcely bring myself to allude, these initials occurred 
to my remembrance,and Oswald havin^ said tb(prJbeloiw;ed 
to a lady formerly intimate with my fäther, I inquirea of 
my mother if ähe could guess to what French lady such 
ioitials would applv. She, with an evident pian^ of jea- 
lousy, mentionea a Madame de Balzac ; and to this lady I 
now resolved to address myself, with the faint bope of 
leaming from her sonie intelligence respecting Oswald. 
It was not difficult tofind out the abode of one wbo in her 
day hadplayed no inconsiderable rMe m that comedy of 

Vol. IL— 1 
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erron,-—the ereat World. She was- still living at Paridf 
wbat Frencnwoman would, if she could belp it, Ii?e any 
where eise ? ** There are a bundred gates«" said the witty 
Madame de Cboisi to me, ^ which lead into Paris, but only 
two roads out of it, — tbe con?ent, or (odious word !) tbe 
grave." 

I bastened to Madame Balzac's hotel. I was usbered 
through three magnificent apartments ioto one, wbich to my 
eyes seemed to contain a throne : uppn a nearer inspectioa 
l discovered it was a bed. Upon a laige chair» by a veir 
bad fire — it w^ in the month of March — sat a tall, band» 
some woman, excessively painted, and dressed in a man- 
Der, which, to my taste, accustomed to £nglish fineiy, 
seemed singularly piain. I bad sent in the moming to 
request permission to wait on her, so that she was prepared 
for my visit. She rose, ofiered me her cheek, kissed mine, 
shed se?eral tears, and in short testified a great deal of 
kindness towards me. Old ladies who^ hafte flirted witb 
, our fatbers, always seem to claim a sort of property in the 
aons! • 

Before she resuraed her seat she held me out at arm's 
length. "You have a family likeness to your brave 
fatber," said she, witb a little disapbointment ; '' but — " 

'* Madame de Balzac would add, interrupted I, fiUing 
up tbe sentence which I saw her btenveülance bad made 
her break off, *^ Madame de Balzac would add, that I am 
not so good looking. It is true : the likeness is transmit- 
ted to me witbin rather than without ; and if I have not 
my fatber's privilege to be admired) I have at le'ast bis 
capacities to admire," and I bowed. 

Madame de Balzac took three laige pinches of snuff. 
^ That is very well said," said she gravely : " very well 
indeed ! not at all like your fatber thougb, whp never paid 
a compliment in bis life. Your clothes, by the by, are in 
^ exquisite taste : I bad no idea that Englisb people bad ar- ' 
rived to such perfectioh in th§ fine arts. Your face is a 
little tpo long ! You admire Racine of course? How do 
you like Paris ?" 

All this was not said gaylyor quickly: Madame de 
Balzac was by no means a gay or a quick person. She be- 
, longed to a peculiar school of Frenchwomen, who affected a 
little languor, a great deal of stiffness, an indifference to ^ 
forms when forms were to be used by themselves, and an 
unrelaxing demand of forms when forms were to be ob- 
scrved to them by others. Added to this, they talked , 
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l^lainfjr upon all matters, without ever entering upon senti- 
ment. Thi3 was the school ehe belonged to; but sbe 
possessed the traits of tbe individual as well of tne species. 
6he was keen, ambitious, worldlj, not unaffectionafe *tor 
unkind ; veiy proud, a little of the devotee — ^because it was 
the fashion to be so— an enthusiastic admirer of militaiy 
glqcyy and a most pryingy searching, intriguing» and jet 
talentless scbemerof oolttics. 

f'Like Paris!" said I, answering only the last question, 
and that not with tbe most scrupulous regard to truth. 
^ Can Madame de Balzac tbink ot Paris, and not conceive 
tbe transport wbicfa raust inspire a person entering it for tbe 
ürst time ? ßut I ba^ somethin^ more endearing tban a 
stranger's interest to attacb me to if ; I longed to express to 
my fatber's friend, my gratitude for the interest which I vei>- 
ture to belle ve sbe on one occasion manifested towards me." 

" Ab f you mean my caütion to you against that terrible 
De MontreuiU Yes, I trust I was of service to you there,** 

And Madame de Balzac then proceeded to favour me 
with (he^wbole bistory of the manner in which sbe bad 
obtained Jhe letter she bad sent me, accompanied by a 
thousand anathemas against those atroces J^mites, and a 
thousand eulogia on her own genius and virtues. I brdugbt 
her from tbis subiect, so interesting to berself, as soon as' 
decorum would allow me : and T then made inquiiy if she 
knew augbt of Oswald, or coutd suggest any mode of ob- 
taifling intelligence respecting bim. Madame de Balzac 
hated piain, blunt, blank questions, and she always tra* 
velled througb a wildemess of parentbeses, before sbe 
answered them. But at last I did ascertain her answer, 
and found it utterly unsatisfacfory. She bad never seen or 
heard any thin^ of Oswald since he bad lefl her chaiged 
with her commission to me. I then questioned her respect- 
ing tbe characterof the man, and found Mr. Marie Oswald 
bad little to plume bimself upon in that respect. He 
•^emed, bowever, from her account of bim, to be more a 
rogue than a villain : and from two or three stories of bis 
cowardhce, which Madame de Balzac related, be appeared 
to me utterly incapable of a design so daring and syste- 
matic as that of which it pleased all persons wbo troubled 
themselves about my affairs, to suspect him. 

Finding, at last, that no furtber information was to be 

fained on tbis point; I tumed tbe conversation to Montreuil. 
found, from Madame de Balzac's very abuse of bim, that 
be enjoyed a great reputation in the country, aqd a great 
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fai^our at court. He had been earlj befriended hj Father 
Ja Cbaise, and he was now especialfy tnisted and esteemed 
by tbe successor of that Jesuit — ^Le Tfellkr ; — ^Le TelHer, 
that ri^d and bieoted servant of Lo^ola — tbe sovereisn of 
tbe King hims^^the destrc^er of the Port Rojral, aiä tbe 
mock and terror of tbe bedevilled and perseoited Jansen- 
ists. ßesides tbis, I learned what bas been before prettjr 
clearly evident — viz : that Montreuil was greatiy in tbe conn- 
dence of the Chevalier, and that be was supposed alreadj to 
have rendered essential Service to tbe Stuart cause, rlis 
repotation had increased witfa eveiy year, and was as great 
for wivate sanctity as for politkal talent. 

When tbis Information, ^ven ina very different spirit 
from that in wbich I retail ]t,was over, Madame de Balzac 
observed— ^ Doubtless you will obtain a private audience 
«'itb tbe King ?" 

*' Is it possible, in bis present age and infirmities ?" 

*^ It ouebt to be to tbe son of Lie Mar^chaJt Devereuz." 

'* I shail be happy to receive Madame's Instructions how 
to obtain tbe bonour : her name would, I feel, be a greater 
passport to the roval presence, than that of a deceased sol- 
dier ; and Venus s cestus may obtain tfaat ^race, wbich 
would never be accordecT to the truncheon pf Mars !" 

Was there ever so natural and so easy a compliment ? 
My Venus offiAy smiled. 

" You are mistaken, Count," said she ; " I have no in- 
terest at court : tbe Jesuits ibrbid that to a Jansenist ; but 
I will speak this very day to the Bishop of Frejus : be is 
related to me, and will obtain so slight a boon for you 
whb ease. He bas just lefit bis bishopric : you know now 
be bated it. Nothing could be pleasanterthan his signing 
himself, in a letter to Cardinal Quirini — ^ Ftewri^ &i)ique de 
Frijus par Pindiffnaiion divine? The king does not like 
bim much : but be is a eood man on the wbole, though 
Jesuitical : be sball introduce you." 

i expressed m3r gratitude for the favour, and hinted that 
possibfjr the relationsof my father's first wife, the baughty 
ana ancient house of La Tremouille, might save thö Bishop 
of Frejus from the pain of exertii^ biroself on my behalt. 

" You are very much mistaken, answered Madame de 
Balzac : *' priests point tbe- road to court as well as to 
beaven ; äifid warriors and nobles have as little to do with 
the ibrmer, as they have with the latter, the unlucky Duc 
de Villers only excepted — a man whose \\\ fortune is 
•nougb to destroy all t!be laureis of France. Ma foi 1 1 
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believe the fonvre Duo. migfat rt?al in luck (bat ItaliaH 
poet, who said, in a fit of despair» tbat if be had been bred 
a batler, men would have been born without beads.'' 

And Madame de Baizac chuckled over thii joke» tih 
seeing^ tbat no fartber news was to be gleaned from ber, I 
inade my adieu, and iny departuie. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness manifested towards 
mc by my fatber's eariy connexions. The circumstance 
of my accompanving äolingbroke, joined to my age, and 
an address whicb, iT not animated or gay, haa not been 
acquired without iome youthful cultivation of the graces, 
gaye me asortof ^c^ as well as consideration. And Bo- 
Jingbroke, who was only jealous of superiors in power, and . 
who had no eauals in any thtng eise, added greatly to my 
reputation by nis panegyrics. 

£?eiy one sought me — and the attention of society at 
Paris would, to most, be worth a little trouble to repay. 
Perhaps, if I had liked it, I might have been the ra^e ; but 
tbat yanity was over. 1 contented myself with being per- 
mitted into society as an observer, without a single wish 
to become the observed. Wben one has once outlived 
the ambition de sadii^, I know not agreater afflictionthan 
an over-attention : and the Spectator <ßd just wbat I should 
have done in a similar case, wben he left bis lod^ings, 
*^ because he was asked every mornii^ how be had slei)t." 
In the immediate vicinity of the court, the king's devotion, 
age, and misfortunes threw a damp over society; but 
there were still some sparkling circies, who put the king 
out of the mode, and declared, tbat the defeats of bis ge- 
nerals made capital subjects forepigrams. What a deli- 
cate and subtle air did hang over tbose soir^es, where all 
tbat were brig^t and loveljr, and noble and ffay, and witty 
and wise, were assembled in one brilliant (Muster ! Imper. 
fect as my rehearsals must be, I think the^few pages I shall 
devote to a description of these glittering conversations, 
must still retaio something ofthat original piquancy >^ich 
Öle soiriea of no other capital could rival or appreciate. 

One moming, about a week after my interview with 
Madame de Balzac, I received a note irora her, request- 
ing me to visit her tbat day, and appointing the hour. 

Accordii^ly 1 repaired to the bouse of tbe fair polit!- 
ciao. 1 found her with a man in a clerical garb. and of a 
benevolent and prepossessing countenance. Sbe intro* 
duced him to me as the Bisbop of Fr6Jus, and he received 
%ie with an air very uncommon to his countrymen, viz., 
/ • 1* 
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with an ease tbat seemed to result from real good natiire^ 
rather than artificial ^race. 

'* I shall feel," said he, quietly, and without the leas': 
appearance of payin^ a compliment, *' veiy glad to men- 
tion your wish to bis majesty ; and I have not the least 
doubt that he will admit to his presence one who has such 
hereditary claims on his notice. Madame de Maiotenon« 
by the way^ has chaiged me to present you to her, when- 
ever you will eive me the opportunity. She knew your 
admirable motner well, and Tor her sake, wishes once to 
aee you. You know, perhaps, Monsieur, that the ex- 
treme retiremept of her life renders this message from 
Madame de Maintenon an unusual and rare honour." 

I expressed my thanks ; — the bisbop received them 
with a patemal rather than a courtier-Iike air, and appoint- 
ed a day for me to attend bim to the palace. We then 
conversed a short time upon indifferent matters, which, I 
observed, the good bisbop took especial pains to preserve 
clear from French politics. He asked me, however, two 
or three questions about the State of parties in £ngland — 
about finance and the national debt — about Ormond and 
Oxford ; and appeared to give the most close attention to 
my replies. He smiled once or twice, when his relation, 
Madame de Balzac, broke out into sarcasms against the 
Jesuits, which had nothing to do with the subjects in 
question. 

** Ah, ma chere ctnuine^^ said he» **you flatter me by 
showing, that you like me not as the politician, but the 
private relation — ^not as the ßishop of Fi^jus, but as Andr6 
de Fleurjr." 

Ma(^roe de Balzac smiled, and answered by a compli- 
ment. She was t politician for the kingdom, it is true, out 
she was also a politician for herseif. She was far froin 
exclaimin^, with Pindar, **Thy business, O my city, I 
prefer willjngly to my own." Ah, there is a nice distinc- 
tion between politics and policy, and Madame de Balzac 
knew it. The distinction is this : Politics is the art of beiii^ 
wise for others ! Policy is the art of being wise for oneselt. 

From Madame de Balzac's I went to Bolingbroke. ^I 
havejust been offered the place of Secretaiy of State, by 
the Enelish king on this siae of the water," said he ; — ^* I 
do not, nowever, yet lil^e to commit myself so fully. And^ 
indeed, I am not unwilling to have a little relaxation of 
pleasure, after all these dull and dusty travails of State. 
What say you to Boulainvilliers to-nighi— you are asked V* 
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^ Tes» all the wits are to be there— Antbomr Hamilton— 
and Fontenelle— young Arouet — Chaulieu» that cbarming 
old man. Let us go, and poHsh away the wrinkles of our 
hearts. What cosmetics are to the face, wit is to the tem- 
per ; and, after all, tbere is no wisdom like that which 
teacbes us to foraet." 

. *^ Come then,''^8aid Boh'ngbroke, rising, '* we will lock 
up these papers, and take a melancholy drive, in order 
tb^ct we may enjoy mirtb the better by and by." 



CHAPTER V. 

A Meetiiv of Wits— Converaation gooe out to Supper in her Dnm of Vel- 

vet and Jewels. 

BovLAiVYiLLiERS ! Comte de St. Saire ! What will our 
great erandchildren think of that name ? Farne is indeed 

• a ridole ! At the time I refer to, wit — leaining — pracer- 
all things that charra and enlighten — were supposed to cen- 
tre in one word — BoulainviUiers ! The good count had 
many rivals, it is true, but he had that exquisite tact pecu- 

• liar to bis countryraen, of making the very repdtations of 
those rivals contribute to bis own. And while he assera- 
bled tbem around bim, tbe lustre of their bonsmotSf thougb 
it emanated (tom themselves, was reflected upon bim. ^ 
. It was a pleasant, thougb not a costly apartment, in 
which we found our host The room was sumciently füll 

* of people, to allow scope and variety to one groupe of 

. talkers, without beins^ füll enough to permit those little 

knots and coteries which are the destruction of literair 

Society. An old man of about seventy, of a sharp, shrewd, 

^ yet polished and courtly exppession of counteilance, of a 
great ^ayety of manner, which was now and then rather dis- 
pleasmgiy contrasted by an abrupt affectation of dignity 

\ that, however, rarely lasted above a minute, and never 

,« withstood the shock of a bon mot^ was tbe first person who 
accosted us. This old min was the wreck of tne once ce*> 
iebrated Anthony Count Hamilton ! 
, ** Well, my Lord," said he to Bolinebroke, " how do you 

^ like the weather at Paris ?— it is a Tittle better than the 
merciless airof London — Ls it not? 'Slifel— even in June, 
one could not go open-breasted in those regions of cold 
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and catarÜH-a tei^ ^at roidfortufle, let me teil yotf, nj 
Lord, if one's cambnc happened to be of a Teiy delicate 
and brilliaDt texture, and one wished to penetrate tbe in- 
ward folds of a lady's heart, by developii^, to tbe best 
advantage, tbe extenor folds tbat coverea hk own.'' 

'^It b tbe first time," answered ßoUngbroke, ^tbat !. 
ever beard so accompliibed a couilier as Coimt Hamil; * 
loh repine, yfiXh sinoeritjr, tbat be coald not bare bis bösom . 
to inspectioik''- ^ r •. 

^ Ah i" cried Boulainvilliers, " but vanitv makes a man * 
sbow mircb tbat discretion would conceal. j 

**Au diable witb your discretion !" said Hamilton» ^ 'tis ' •* 
a vulgär virtue. Vanity is a truly aristocratjc quality, and • 
every way fitted to a gentleman. Should I ever bave beeh 
renownedf for my exquisite lace attd web-like cambric/ if V 
I bad not been vain? Never, moncher! I sbould 4iaVe 
gone into a convent and wom sackdoth, and, froiii Qnitä ^ 
Äntoine,\ sbould bave tbickened into Saint Anthony.^* ^ . * * 

" Nay," cried Lord ßolinj^broke, " tbere is as muco scope 
fbr vanity in sackclotb, as tbere is in cambric ; for vanity js 
like tbe irisb ogiinp^ master in tbe S|)ectator, and if it teaches • 
tbe playbouse to oele by candlehgbt» it also teacbes.tbe 
cburcb to ogle by oay ! But, pardon me, Monsieur Cbau- •. . 
Heu, bow well vou look ! I see tbat tbe myrtle sbeds Its ' * 
Verdure, not only over your poetiy, but tbe poet. And it »• 
is rkbt tbat, to tbe modern Anacreon, wbo bas beaueatbed " 
to Time a treasure it will never ibree^o, Time ttself sbould ,% 
be f^entle in retum." - ' 

'* Mibrd," answered Cbaulieu, an old man wbo, tbotigh ' 
considerably past seventy, was animated, in appeajßnce . 
and manner, w:itb a vivacity and life thät would iiave do'ne^- -"- 
bonour to a yocitb — ^* Milord, it was beautifully said by tbe 
Emperor Julian, tbat Justice retained tbe Crraces in ber 
Vestibüle. I see, now, tbat be should bave substituted tbe *' 
Word FFwciom for tbat of Justice." • ' 

• " Come," cried Anthony Hamilton, " tbis will never do. 




mnuiJ** 



" Fous avez raison,''^ said Boulainvilliers :— ** Let «is pick* 
rtut some poordevil to b^in witb. Absent orpresent?— 
Oecide wbicb." 

- ''Ob, absent," cried Cbaulieu ; '* 'tis a tbousand tiiaes 
oiore piquant to slander than to rally ! Let us commence 
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with bis Majesty : Couot Devereuz^faave you seen Jlffadame 
MaiDtenon and bej^ deTout Infant, slnce your ariival ?" 

** No lr^h% priests must be petUioned beibre tbe miracle 
IS made public." 

^Wbat!" cried Cbaulieut ''would-you vmmmie tbat 
bis Majestf 's piety is reaUy nothiog leas tbao a miracle V* 

^ Impoflsible !" said Boulainvilliers, gnvciy,-*-^' piety is 
as natural to kings as flattery to tbeir courtien : ape w« not 
told tbat tbey ane made in God*s own iraaee !" 

^ If tbat were tnie," said Count Hamilton, socnewbat 
profaneljr — ^* if tbat were true, I sbould no longer deny tbe 
impossibility of Atbeism !" 

*^ Fie, Count Hamilton, said an old gentleman, in wboflA 
I rrM»gnised tbe great Huet, ^ tie — wit sbould beware bow 
tt uses wings--*it8 prorinc« i^ earth, not beaven/' . 

** Nobody can better teJl wbat wit is not, tbao. tbe leamed 
Abb6 Huet!" answered Hamilton, witb a mock air of 
respect. 

^Psba!" cried Cbaulieu, *'I tbought wbeo we once 
gave tbe rein to satire it would carry us pUe^nMe against 
one anotber. ßut in order to sweeten tbat drop of lemon* 
iufce for you, roy dear Huet, let me turn to Milord Boling- 
broke, ana ask bim wbef ber England can produce a scbolar 
equal to Peter Huet, wbo in twenty vears wrote notes to 
sixty-two volumes of Ckssics,^ for tbe sake of a piince 
who never read a line in one of tbem ?" 

^*We bave some scholars," answered Boltngbroke; 
'' but we certainly bave no Huet. tt is stränge enoiu^b, 
but leaming seems to me like a circle : it grows weaker 
tbe more it spreads. We noir see many people capable 
of reading commentaries, but veiy few, indeed, capable 
of writinfT tbem." 

« Tnie,^' answered Huet ; and in bis reply be introduced 
tbe celebrated illustration wbich is ^t tbis day mentiooed 
among bis most felicitous bonsmolt, '' Scbolarsbip, formerly 
the most difficult and unaided enterprise of Genius, bas now 
been made, by tbe very toils of tbe first mariners, but an 
easy and commonplace voyage of leisure« ßut who would 
compare the great men, wboee very diffici^ties not only 
proved tbeir ardour, but brougbt tbem tbe patieoce and 
Ibe <;ocrage wbich alöne are the parents of a genuine 
Iriumpb, to tbe indolent loitefers of the present dar, wbo 
have little of difficulty to cooquer, bave notbing of |;loiy 

Tbc Delpfain CltMilf» 
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to attain ? For my pkrt, tbere seems to me tbe same differ- 
ence between a scholar of oundays and one of the past^ 
as tbere is between ChristopherColumbus and tbe maater 
of a packet-boat from Calais to Dover I" 

** Buty" cried Anthony Hamilton^ taking a pinch of snuff, 
witb the air of a man about to utter a witty tbing — ^* but 
what have we — we spirits of the worid, not imps of the 
closet,"-^and he glanced at Huet— ^* to do witb scholar- 
ship ? AU the waters of Castaly which we want to pouv 
into our brain^ are such as will flow the readiest to our 
tongue." 

"In shorty then," said I, "you would assert that all a 
friend cares for in one^s bead is the quantitj of talk in it?" 

" Precisely, m}r dear Count," saicf Hamilton, seriously ; 
*' and to that maxim I will add another applicable to tbe 
opposite sex. All that a mistress cares for in one's heart 
is the quantity of love in it." 

" What ! are generosity, courage, honour, to go for no- 
thing, witb our mistress, then ?" cried Chaulieu. 

** No ; for she will believe, if you are a passionate lover, 
th^t you have all those virtues : and if not, she won't be- 
lieve that you have one." 

** Ah ! it was a pretty court of love in which the friend 
and biographer of Count Grammont learned the art !" said 
Bolii^broke. 

'^We believed so at the time, my lord ; but there are as 
mäny changes in the fashion of making love as there are 
in that of making dresses. Honour me, Count Devereux, 
by using my snun^-box, and then loqking at the lid." 

" It is the picture pf Charles tlie Second which adorns 
it— is it not ?^' 

'* No, Count Devereux, it is the diamonds which adoni 
it. His majesty's face I thpught very beautiful while he 
was livin^ ; but now, on my conscience, I consider it the 
ugliest phiz I ever beheld^ >ßut I pointed your notice t6 
the picture because we were talking of love ; and Old 
Rowley believed that he could make it better than any 
one eise. All his courtiers had the same opinion of themr 
selves ; and I dare say the beaüx garcons of Queen Anne's 
reign would say, that not one of King Charfey's gai^ 
knew what love was. Oh ! 'tis a stränge circle of revo- 
lutions, that love ! Like the earth, it always changes, and 
yet always has the same materials." 

** Uamour — Pamour — toujours Vamoury witb Count An- 
thony Hamilton l" said ßoulainvilliers. " He is always oa 
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that subject> and, sacre bleu ! wben he was youn^er, I am 
told he was like Cacus, the son of Vulcan, and oreathed 
nuthing but flames." 

'' You flatter me," said Hamilton. ^ SoWe me now a 
knottyriddle, my Lord Bolingbroke. Why does a yoimg 
man think it the greatest compliment to be thought wise, 
while an old man thinks it the greatest compliment to be 
told he has been foolisb ?" 

^ Is love foolish« then ?" said Lord Bolingbroke. 

,'* Can you doubt it ?" answered Hamilton ; *' it- makes 
a man tbmk moie of another than himself ! I know not a 
greater proof of folly !" 

** Ah— mo» aimable dmP^ — cried Chaulieu; "you are 
the wickedest witty person I know. I cannot help lo?ing 
your Jan^uage, while 1 hate your sentiments." 

** My language is my owo — my sentiments are tbose of 
all men," answered Hamilton ; but are we not, by the by, 
to have youns Anmet here to night ? What a charming 
person he is !" 

'* Yes," said Boulainvilliers. " He said he sbould be 
late ; and I expect Fontenelle too, but he will not come 
before supper. I found Fontenelle this mornin^, convers- 
ing with my cook on the best manner of dressing aspara- 
gus. I asked him the other day, what writer, ancient or 
modern, had ever given him the most sens*ble pleasure ? 
After a little pause, the excellent old man said— ^Daphnus' 
— * Daphnus V repeated 1 — ^ who the devil is he V * Why,' 
answered Fontenelle, with tears of eratitude in bis bene- 
yolent eyes. * I had some hypochondriacal ideas that sup- 
pers were unwholesome ; and Daphnus is an ancient phy- 
sician, who asserts the contrary ; and decJares, — think, my 
fnend,what a charming theory ! — that the moon is agreat 
assistant of the dieestioli !* " * 

«< Ha ! ha ! ha I'^laughed the Ahh^ de Chaulieu. *" How 
like Fontenelle ! what an anomalous creature 'tis! He 
has the most kindness and the least feeling of any man I 
ever knew. Let Hamilton find a pithier description for 
him if he can !" 

Whatever reply the friend of the preux Grammont 
might have made, was prevented by the entranne of a 
young man of about twenty-one. 

In person he was small, slight, and very thin. Tbere 
was a certain afiectation of polite address in his manner and 
mien, which did not quite become him ; and tbougb be 
was received by the old wits with great cordiality, and oo 
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a footinr o. perfect equality ; yet, tbe inexpressilile «ir 
tvbich aenotes birth, was bc^b pretended to, and waDtinii^. 
This, perbaps, was bowever owing to tbe ordintrr inex- 
perience of youtb ; wbicb» if not awkwardly baablul, is 
l^nerally awKward in its assurance. Wfaatev«r its t^ause, 
me impression vanished directly be entered iüto conversa- 
tion. I do not tbtnk I ev^r enconntered a man so bril- 
liantiy, yet so easily witty. He bad but little of tbe stu* 
died allqsion — tbe antitbetical point— *tbe classic metapbor, 
wbicb cbiefly cbaracterize tbe wits of iny day. On tbe 
contrary, it was an exceeding and naive 8impliG]ty»wl»cb 
gave sucb unrivalied cbarm and piqoancy to bis coaversa- 
tion. And wbile I bave not scrupFed to stamp on my 
pa^es some faint imitation of tbe peculiar dialogue of etber 
eminent cbaracters, I must confess myself utterly unable 
to copyey tbe smallest tdea of bi^ metbod of making; words 
irtesistime. Contenting my efforts» tberefore, witb de- 
scribingbis personal appearance — interesting,because tbat 
of tbe inost striking literaiy character it bas been my lot 
to meet— ^I sball omit bis share in tbe remainder of tbe 
conversation I am rebearsing^ and beg tbe reader to recall 
tbat passage in Tacitus, in wbicb tbe great bistorian says, 
tbat in tbe funeral of Junia, ^tbe images of Brutus and 
Cassius outsbone all tbe rest, from tbe venr circumstance of 
tbeir bein^ tbe sole ones excluded from tne rite." 

Tbe cotihtenanccy tben, of Marie Francis Arouet, (since 
so celebrated under tbe name of Voltaire,) was piain in 
feature, but singularly striking in efiect ; its vivacity was 
tbe very perfection of wbat Steele once bappily called 
** pbyinognomical eloquence." His eyes were dark, fiery 
ratber tban bright, ana so restlejjs tbat tfaey never dwelt iß 
tbe same place ^r a moment ;^ bis moutb was at once tbe 
wprst and tbe most peculiar featute of bis face : it betoken- 
ed bumour, it is true ; but it also betrayed raalignancy — 
nor did it ever smile witbout sarcasm. Tboogh flattering 
to those present, bis words against tbe absent, utteied by 
Ihat bitter and curliag lip, mingled witb jour pieasuie at 
tbeir Wit a little fear at tbfjir causticity. I believe no one, 
be be as bold» a«) callous, or as faulüess as buman nature 
can be» could be one bour witb tbat man and not (bei ap- 

* The rftder will rem^ber that this Is a deecription of Voluiire as a very 
you^g man. I do not know any wbero a more impressive, almost a more 
ghaatly cootrast, than tbat which the pictoresof Vdtairef grown old, proent 
to L^irintere's pictttre of bim at the age of twenty-four ; and he was some 
wbat, younger tban tf^tf-four at the time of wbicb tbe Count now speaks. 



prehension. Rkücale, so lavish« yet so true to tbe mark— 
so wanton, yet so seemingly just—- sq hri^faty tbat ivhjle it 
wandered round its taigeU m jqiparerlt, ÜaoQgh tembie 
play^lness, it foumed into the spot, and engraved liiere a 
oraaid, and a token indeJible and perpetua) ;— -this no man 
could witness, wh6n darted towards another, and feel s^fe 
for Imnself. Tbe veiy. caprice and levity of the jester 
seemed more perilous, because Ißss 1o be calculated upon» 
tban a systematic i>rinciple of bittemess or satire. Boimg- 
broke compared him, not unaptly, to a child wbo has pos- 
sessed bimself of Jupiter's bolts, and wiio makes use of 
those boltsin sport, wbich a God would only have usedin 
wrath. 

Arouet's forehead was not remarkable for beight, but it 
was nobly and grandJy foimed, and, contradictmg; that of 
the nuMith, wore a Benerolent expression. Tm)ugä so 
young^, there was already a wrinkle on the surfaoe of tbe 
Front, and a prominence ön the eyebrow wfaicb showed 
tbat the wit and the fancy of bis conversation were, if not 
regulated, at least contrasted, by more thoughtful and lofl^ 
characteristics of mind. At the time I write, this man has 
obtained a high throne among the {)owers of the lettered 
World. What he may yet be, it is in vain to ^ess : be 
may be all that is great and good, or — the reverse ; but I 
cannot but believe that bis career is only begun. Such 
men are born monarchs of the mind ; they may be bene- 
factors or tyrants : in either case they are greater tban the 
kmgs of the physical empire, because they defy armies 
and laugh at tue intrigues of State. From themflelves only 
come the balance of tneir power, the lavvs of their govern- 
menty and the boundaries of their realm. 

We sat down to suppe?. '* Count Hamilton," said Bou- 
lainvilliers, " are we not ameny set for such old fellowii? - 
Why, excepting Arouet, Milord Bolingbroke, and Count 
Devereux, there is scarceiy one of us under seventy. 
Where, but at Paris, >vouldyou see hontvivans of our age ? 
ViverU la joie /— /a bagatelle ! — Vamour /" 

*' Et U vin de Champagne^^ cried Chaulieu, fiUing bis 
lass ; " but what is there stränge in our merriment ? Phi- 

mon, the comic poet, laughed at ninety-seven. May we 
all do the same !" 

" You folget," cried Bolfngbroke, •*lhat Philemondied 
of the laughine." 

"Yes," Said Hamilton; «but» if 1 remeraber ngbt, it 

Vol. IL— 2 
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was at seeing^ an ass eat figs. Lei^ vow, therefore, neTer 
to keep compafly with asses !" 

** ßravo. UouDt," said Boulainvilliers, ^ you have put the 
true moral on the stoiy. Let us swear by the g;nost of 
PhÜemon, that we will never laughvat an ass's jokes — 
practi<^al or verbal." 

'' Then we must always be seriousy except when we are 
with each other»" cried CJ^ulieaV ** Oh» 1 would sooner 
take n)y chance of dying prematUrely at ninety-seven, tfaan 
consent to such a vow !" . 

" Fontenelle," cried our host, ** you are mehncholy. 
What is the matter ?" 

*' I moum for the weakness of human naturc," answered 
Fontenelle» with an air of patriarchal philanthropy. ** I 
told youi* Cook three times about the asparag^us ; and now 
— taste it. I told him not to put too much si^^ar, and he 
has put none. Thus it is with mankipd— «ver in extremes^ 
andiconsequently ever in error! Thus it was that Luther 
Said, so felicitously and so truly, that the human mind was 
like a drunken peasant on horseback — prop it on one side, 
and it fa]]s^on the other.** 

** Ha ! ha ! ha l" cried Chaulieu, " le pauvre Secrilaire 
de VAcad&mie des Sciences! Who would have thought 
one could have found so much morality in a plate of aspa- 
ragus ! Taste this salsifis" 

" Pray, Hamilton," said Huet, " what ieu de mols was 
that you made yesterday at Madame D'Epemonville's, 
whicn gained you such applause ?" 

" Ah, repeat it, Count," cried Boulainvilliers ; " 't was 
the most classical thin^ I have heard for a lon^ time." 

" Why," said Hamilton, layinff down bis knife and fork, 
and preparing bimself bv a larg'e draugbt of the Champagne 
— ^* why, Madame D'Epernonville appeared without her 
• tour; you know, Lord ßolingbroke, thal iour is the polite 
name for false hair. * M, sacre P cried her brother, cour- 
teously, *ma soeur^ quevous etes laide atyourd'hui'-^ous 
n*avezms votre tour P * FotVa, pcmrquoi eile ri^est pas si- 
belle {Cybele)" answered L 

^Excellent! famous!" cried we all, except Huet, who 
seemed to regard the punster with a very disrespectfui eye. 
Hamilton saw it. " You do not think, Monsieur Huet. 
that there is wit in these Jeux de tnots — ^perhaps you do not 
admlre wit at all ?" 

** Yes, I admire wit as I do the wind. When it shakes 
(be trees, it is fine ; when it cools the wave, it is refresh* 
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ing^ ; wbto it steals over flowei^ it fs enclßtating ; bot wheny 
*3lonsieur Hamilton^ it wbistles tbipugb the keybole, it is 
uopleasant." • 

" The very woret ÜTustration 1 ever heard,^ said Ha- 
miltoDy, coolly. ^^ Keep to. your daasics, my tlear Abb^. 
Wben Jupiter e~ditea the work of Teter Huet, be did 
witb wity d& Peter Huet did with Lucan, wben be edited 
tbe classics-^be was afiftid it migbt do miscbief, aod so 
left it out altogetber." ^ ^ 

" Let US dnnk !" cried Cbaulieu ; " Ict us drink !'*" and 
tbe conversation wa3» tunied again. 

" Wbat is tbat you say of Tacitus, Huet ?" said Boulai»- 
villiers. 

'' Tbat bis wisdom arose from bis malig^nity," answered 
Hdet. ^ He is a perfect penetrator'^ into human vices ; but 
knows notbing of nuroan virtues. Do you tbink tbat a good 
man would dwell so ciingin^iy on wbat is evil ? ßelieve 
me — no ! A man cannot wnte mucb and well upon virtue 
without being virtuous, nor enter roinutely and profoundly 
into the causes of vice without being vicious bimself." 

'* It is true,'* said Hamilton ; *'* and your remark, whicb 
affects to be so deep, is but a natural corollary frpm tbe' '^ 
backneyed raaxim, tbat from experience comes wisdom»" 

"But for my part," said 3oulainvilliers, "I tbink Taci- 
tus is not so iavariably the analyzer of vice as you would 
make bim. Look at tbe Agricola and the Germania." 

" Ab !- tbe Germany, above all tbines I" cried Hamilton, 
dropping a delicious morsel of saiiglier^ on its way from 
band to mouth, in bis burry to speak. '^ Of course, the 
historian, Boulainvilliers, advocates tbe Germany, from 
its mention of the origin of the feudal System — that incora- 
parable bündle of excellencies, whicb Le Comte de Bou- 
fainvilliers has declared to be le chef d^oeuvre de Vesprü 
kumain; and whicb the same gentleman regrets».in the 
most pathetic terms, no longer exists in order that the 
geigneur may feed upon de$ gros morceaux^ de boßufdemi-' 
crUf may hang up half bis peasants pour encourager les 
aiUreSf and ravish the dau^bters of the defunct pour leur 
donner quelque coruolation, 

" Öeriously, thougb," said the old Abbe de Cbaulieu, witb 
a twinkiing^eye, ^^theUut mentioned evil, my dear Hamil-- 
ton, was not without a little alloy of good." 

*A remark fltinilar to thia the reader will probably remember in Haetiana» 
and will, I bope, agree wUh me ^ tlUnkins i'oshüwy &wl ami ue.—Eo.. 
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** Yes," Said Hamiltoo, ** if it was only tbe daugfaters ; 
but perhaps the seiziieur was not too acrupulous with k- 
gard to the wives. 

'* Ah \ shocking, shocking i" cried Chaulieu» solemoiy. 
** Adultery is^ inaeed, an atrocious crime. I am Sure I 
would fnost conscientiously ciy out with the honest 

rreachei^-^ Aduherf, mj cbiidreny is the blackest of »os. 
do dedare, that i would ratber have ien viigins in love 
with me than one married woman !' *^ 

We all laughed at this enthusiastic burst of virtue from 
the chaste Chaulieu. And Arouet turned ouf convensa- 
tion towards the ecclesiastical dissensions between Jesaits 
and Jansenists, that then agitated the kingdom. It waß 
then that Bolinebroke used Jhat magnificent Illustration, so 
significant of all those ecclesiastical quarreis» in which in- 
dulging the worst passioiis is termed zeal for the best 




** remind me of tbe nurses of Jupiter — they make a great 
clamour, in order to drown tbe voice of their God." 



<< Bravissimo !" cried Hamilton. '' Is it not a pity, mes- 
sieursy that my Lord Bolingbroke was not a Frencbman ? 
He is almost clever enougb to be one." 

'^If he would drink a liltle more, he would be," cried 
Chaulieuy who wasglowing eloriouslyj7/«»n de boisson, 

"What say you, Morton?" exclaio^d. Bolingbroke; 
^^ must we not dnrk these ^entlemen under the table fojr 
the honour of our countiy ?" 

*^ A challenge ! a challenge !" cried Chaulieu. '* I march 
fiisttothefield!" 

" Conquest or death !" shouted Bolingbroke. And llie 
rites of Minerva were forsaken for those of Bacchus. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A Court, CkHirtien, aad a King. 



" I THiNK it was the second day after this *< feast of ksh- 
'son" that Lord Bolingbroke deemed it advisable to letire 
to Lyons tili bis plans of conduct were ripened into deei- 



aioft« We toc^ an affectionate leave of each o^t ; but 
befbre we parted, and after he had discussed bis own pn>- 
jects of amoition, we talked a little upon mine. Altboiigb 
1 was a CathoÜc and a jpupil of Montteuil, altfaosi^ I bäd 
fled fiom England, and had notbing to etpect m>m tiie 
Hoüse of Hanover, I was by no.means farourably disposed 
towards tbe Chevalier and bis caust. 1 wonder if tbis 
avowal will seem odd to Englisbmeii of the next centum 
-^To Englishmen of the present one, a Roman Catboiic, 
and a lover of priestcraTt and tyranny, are two words for 
the same tbii^ ; as if we coula not murmur at titbes and 
taxefr— iiBecunty of pjjMjerty— or arbitrary legislation, just 
as sourly as any other Christian Community. ^Fo ! f never 
loved tbe cause of the Stuarts — ufifortunate, and therefoi« 
interesting^, as tbe Stuarts were : by a veiy stupid, and yet 
uneffaceabie confusion of ideas, I coritbunded it witb the 
cause of Montreuil, and 1 hated the latter enough to dis- 
like the former : I fancy all party principies are formed 
much in tbe same manner. 1 frankly told BolinglHoke 
my disinclination to tbe Chevalier. 

'' ßetween ourselves be it spoken," said be, '' diere is 
but little to induce a wise man. in your circumstances, to 
join James the Tbird. I would advise you ratber to take 
advantage of your fatber's reputation at tbe French coiirt, 
and enter into tbe same servke he did. Things wear a 
daik face in England fbr you, and a bright ooe every 
where eise." 

*' l have already,^ said I, ** in my own mind, peroeived 
and weighed tbe aüvantages of entering into the Service of 
Louis. iBut he is old^*-be cannot live lopg. Feofrfe now 
pay court to parties-nnot to the king. Wbich paity, think 
you, is the best — that of Madame de Maintenon?'* 

** Nay» 1 tbink not ; she is a cold friend, and nev<et asks 
favours of Louis for any of her family. A bokl game 
miebt be played by attacbing yourself to the Ducnesse 
DT)rleans (tfale Duke's mothen. Sbe is at daggers-drawn 
witb Maintenon, it is true, and she is a vident^ baugbty, 
and coarse woman ; but sbe bas wit, talent, streng of 
mipd, and will zealously serve any person of high t>ivtb, 
who pays her respect. But sbe can do nothing (qt you tili 
tbe kmg^s death, and tben only on the chance ot her sotfs 
power. But— let me sce— you say Fleuri, tbe bishop of 
Fr6jus, b to introduce you to Madame de Maintenon V 

•« Yes ; and bas appointed tbe day after lo-morrow fot 
that purpose," 
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•* Wellythen, make close frieads witb hirti— you will nd 
find it cÜmcuIt ; he has a delightful address, and if you get 
hold of his weak points, vou raay, win his conndence. 
Mark me— Fleuri Das no/aux-briudntf no genius, indeed, 
of very prominent order ; but he is one of those soft and 
smoo£ minds which, in a crisis like tbe present» wben 
parties are contendin^ and princcs wrangling, always slip 
silently and unobtnisively into one of the best places. 
Keep in with Fr6ius— you cannot do wrong by it — althot^h 
you must remember tnat at present he is in ill odour witb 
the kine, and you need not go with htm twice to Ver- 
sailles. JBut, al>ove all, when you are introduced to Louis, 
do not folget that you cannot please bim bettei tban by 
appearing awe-stricken." 

Such was ßolingbipke's parting advice. Tbe bishop of 
FV^jw carried me with bim (on tbe moming we bad ap- 
pointed) to Versailles. What a magnificent work of royal 
Imagination is that palace ! I know not in any epic a 
grander idea than terming tbe avenues which lead to it the 
roads to Spain, to Holland, &c. In London tbey would 
have been the roads to Chelsea and Pentonville l 

As we were driving siowly along in the bisbop's car- 
ri^ge, I bad ample time for conversation witb that person- 
ale, who has stnce, as tbe Cardinal de Fleuri, risen to so 
bwb a pitch of power. He certainly has in bim very little 
of tbe great man ; nor do I know any where so strikine an 
instance of this truth— that in that game of bonours wnich 
is played at courts, we obtain succefls less by our talentd 
than our tempers. He laughed, with a graceful tum of 
badinage, at the politicaj peculiarities of Madame de Bal- 
zac : and said that it was not fbr the uppermost party to 
feel resentment at tbe chafings of the unaer one. Sliding 
from this topic, he then auestioned me as tathe gayeties l 
had witnessed. I save bim a description of the party at 
Boulainvilliers*. He seemed much interested in this, and 
showed more shre wdness tban I should have gi ven bim credit 
for, in discussing the various characters of the literati of 
the day. After some eeneral conversation jon works of 
fiction,^e artfullyjglidecrinto treatingon those of statistics 
and politics, and Ithen caught a sudden but thorou^h in- 
sijgbt into the depths of his policy. I saw that wbile he 
affected to be indifferent to tne difficulties and puzzles of . 
State, be lost no opportunity of ffainin? every particle of 
Information respecting them ; ana that lie made conversa« 
tioD^ in which be was skiUedi a vehicle for acquirine that 
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knowledge which he liad not ^e force of mind to create 
from bis owo intellect, or to work out from the ttfrüt^ 
!abours of others. If tbis made him a superficial states- 
man, it made him a prompt one ; and tbere was never so 
lucky a minister witb so Jittle trouble to himself.* 

As we approached the end of our destination, we talked 
of the king. On this subject he was jealously cautious. 
ßut I gleaned frodi him, despite of bis sagacitj, that it 
was' high time to make all use of one's acquaintance with 
Madame de Maintenon that one couid be enabled to do ; 
and that it was so difficult to guess the exact places in 
which power would rest after the death of the old king^ 
that supineness and silence made at present the most pro- 
found poh'cjr. 

As we alighted from the carriage, and I first set mj foot 
within the palace, 1 could not but feel involuntarily, yet 
powerfully impressed, with the sense of the spirit of the 

£lace. I was in the precincts of that miehty court which 
ad ffathered into one dazzling focus all the rays of genius 
which half a Century had emitted ; the court at which 
Time had passed at once from the mom of citilization into 
its füll noon and glonr ; the court of Coäd6 and Turenne — 
of Villars and of Tourville ; — ^the court wbere, over the 
wit of Grammont, the profusion of Fouquet^ the fatal genius 
of Louvois, (fatal to humanity and to France,) — Love, real 
Love, had not disdained to shed its pathos and its truth, 
and to consecrate the hollow pageantries of royal pomp, 
witb the tendemess, the beauty, and the repentance of La 
Valli^re. Still over that scene hung the spells of a genius 
whichy if artificial and cold, was also vast» stately, and 
magnificent — a genius which had swelied in the rieh music , 
of Kacine — which had raised the nobler spirit and the freer 
äiougbt- of Pierre Corneille,! — ^which had given ecbe to 
the polished weapon of Boilleau— which had lavisbedover 
the bricht page of Mbli^re — Moliere, more wonderful than 
all — a knowledge of the humours and the hearts of men, 
which no dramatist, save Shakspe'are, has surpassed. Within 
those walls still glowed, thoueh now waxii^ faint and dim^ 
the ^me of that monarch, wbo had enjoyed« at least tili 
his later day, the fortune of Augustus, unSuUied by the 
crimes of Octavius. Nine times, since the sun of that mo* 

* At hif deaUi appeared the following panning epigram : 

** FToruU fline fructa 

" Dajfonttt aine luctu."— Ej». ^ ^ ^ 
tRlgidly speaidnf, OornelHe belonga to a period eattter than that of Loitfa 
J((V., Uiomh be has beeo Incloded in tb« era fonned by that reign.->£Q. 
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narch rose» bäd the Papäl Chair received a new occupaptl 
— Six sovereigns had r^i^n^ed over the Ottoman bc^es!— 
The fouitfa emperor» smce the birth vi tbe same era» hate 
sway oTer Gennany! — ^Five Czais, üom Michel Romanoff 
to tbe Qreatt Peter» nad held» over Üieir enormous territoiT; 
tbe precarious tenure of their ironpower! — Six kings bad 
böm« tbe painful cincture ü( the Englisb crown ;* two of 
those kings bad been fvgitives to tbat court— to the aon of 
tbe last it was an asylum at tbat moment 

Wbat wonderful cbanj^es bad passed over tbe face of 
EuTope during tbat Single reign ! In England only» wbat 
a vast leap in tbe waste of events, from tbe reign of tbe 
First Charles to tbat of Greoige tbe First ! — I stilllii^ered 
— I still ^azedy as these thougbts, linked to one anotber in 
an electnc chain, flasbed over me ! — l still paused on the 
tbresbold of those stately halls which Nature berself bad 
been conquered to rear ! — Wbere, througb tbe whole eartb, 
could 1 find so meet a symbol for tbe character and the 
name which tbat sovereisn would leave to posterity» as 
this palace itself aferded ?— A gorgeous monument of re^ 
State raised fix)m a desert— crowded alike witb empty 
pa^antries and ühistrious names — a prodigy of elaborate 
artifice, grand in its whole efiect — ^petfv in its small details ; 
a solitary oblation to a splendid selfisnness, and most re- 
markabie for tbe revenues which it exhausted» and the po- 
verty hj which it is surrounded ! 

Fleuri, witb bis usual urbanity, an urbanity tbat» on a 
^at Scale» would have been benevolence, bad hitberto 
indulged me in mv emotions ; he now laid bis band upon 
my arm» and recafled me to myself. Before I could apo- 
lorize for my abstraction, the bishop was accosted by ao 
old man of evident rank» but of a ooudtenance morß 
strikingly demonstrative of tbe little cares of a raere coQ^ 
tier tban any I ever bebeld. — ** Wbat news» Monsieur le 
Marguis ?" said Fleuri» smilin^. 

''Ob! the greatest imaginable ! the kin^'talksof receiv- 
ing tbe Danisb minister on Thunday^ which» you know» is 
bis day of domuiie fousiness! Wbat ean this porteml? 
Besides," and bere the speaker's voice lowered into a 
wfaisi)er» ^^ I am tokl by tbe Duc de la Rocbefoucault» tbat 
tbe king iotends» out of all ordinary nile and practice, to 
take physic to-morrow — I can't believeit — no»I positively 
can't ;-!-but don't let this go fartberi" 

*Be«idM Cromwell; vU, ClivlM L, Cliarlai IL, Jamei H., Willüun nd 
luiy, Anne, G«oi|e L 
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gent1< 

** The Marquis de Dangeau," answered Fleuri ; ^< a no- 
bleman of great qaality, who keeps a diary of all the kiiqg 
sajs and dOes. ft wiu perhaps be a (»osthumoiis puhlica- 
tkm, and will sfaow Ae world of what importance oolhti^ 
can be made. .1 dare say, County tou Baire already, m 
England, seen enough of a oourt to Know, tbat tbere are 
some people wbo are as buman echoes, and have no ezist- 
ence except in tfae noise occasiooed by auother." 

I took care tbat my answer sbould not be a witticism, lest 
Fleuri sbould think I was attemptkig to ri?al bim ; and so 
wepassed on in an excellent huRKMir witb eacb other. 

We mounted tbe grand staircase, and bame to an anti- 
Chamber, wbicb, tbou^b costly and rieb, was not remarka- 
bly conspicüous for spfendour. Here the bishop requested 
me to wait for a moment. Accordingly I amused mjrself 
witb looking over some eilgravings of difierent saints. 
Meanwbile my companion passed tbrougb another door, 
and I was alone. 

After an absence of nearly ten minutes, he returned. 
^'Madame de Maintenon," said be, in a whisper, *^is but 
poorly to-day . However, she bas eagerly consented to 
see you — ^follow me l" 

So sayine, tbe ecclesiastical courtier passed on, with 
myself at bis beels. We came to the door of a second 
Chamber, at whicb Fleuri ßcraped gently. We were ad- 
mitted, and found therein thi-ee ladies, one of wbom was 
readin^, a second laughing, and a third yawning, and en- 
tering into another cbamber, wbere, alone, and seated by 
the Window, in a large chair, witb one foot on a stool, in 
an attitude tbat rather reminded me of my mother, and 
whicb seems to me a favourite position with all devotees, 
we found an old woman without rouge, plainly dressed, 
with spectacles on her nose, and a large book on a little 
table before her. Witha most profound sa]utation,Frejus 
approached, and takii^ me by the band, said : 

^ Will Madame suner me to present to her the Count 
Devereux?" 

Madame de Maintenon, witb an air of great meekness 
and humility, bowed a return to the salutation. " The 
son of Madame la Marechale de Devereux will always be 
most welcome to me !" Then, tuming towards us, she 
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pointed to'two stools, and, while we were seatin^ ounehre^ 
Said— 
** And how did you leave my excellent friend ?" 
*^ When, Madam, I last saw rov mother, which is now 
nearlv a'year ago, she was in healtb, and consoUng herseif 
for tbe advance of years hj that tendency to wean the 
thoug^hts irom this world, wbicb lin her own language) 
is the divinest comfort of old ase ! ' 

** Admirable woman !" saioL Madame de Maintenon, 
castii^ down her eyes ; *^ such are, indeed» the sentiments 
in which I recognise the Marechale. And how does her 
beauty wear ? Those golden locks» and blue eyes, and 




often thought, though never, perhaps, more strongly than 
at this moment, that there is in those di^ine studies, which 
bring calm and light to the mind, something which pre:* 
serves and embalms, as it were, the hßauty of the boay.'* 

^ faint blusb passed over the face of the devotee. Ko, 
oo—^not even at eighty years of age is a compliment to a 
woman's beauty misplaced ! There was a slight pause. 
I thou^ht that respect forbade me to break it. 

^'His majesty, said Fr6jus, in the tone of one who is 
sensible that he encroaches a little, and does it with con- 
sequent rcverence — ** hi:J majesty, I hope, is well." 

^* God be thanked, yes, as well as we ctn expect. It iS 
now nearl^the hour in which bis majesty awaitsyour per- 
sonal in(][uiries." 

Fleun bowed as he answered-— 

" The kii^, then, wJM.recöive us to-day ? My young 
companion is very desirous to see the greatest monarch« 
and consequently the greatest man of the age." 

<* The desire is natural," sai(i Madame de Maintenon ; 
and, then turning to me, she asked if I had yet seen king 
James III. 

I took care, in my ans wer, to express that even if I had 
resolved to make that stay in Paris which allowed me to 
pay my respects to bim at all, I should have deemed that 
DOth duty and inclination led me, in the first instahce, to 
offer my homage to one who was both tbe benefactor of 
my father, and the monarch whose real ms afforded me 
protffßtioij. 

; , ** You hare^ot, then, said Madame de Maintenon, ** de« 
cided on the length of your stay in France ?" 
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** NV' Said I — ^and my answer was regulated by my 
desire 1o see how far I might rely on the Services of one 
who expressed berself so wann a friend of that ezcellent 
lYoman, Madanae la Marechale— ^* No, Madame. France 
is th» couiUiy of my birth, if England is that of my parent* 
age ; and cöuld 1 bope för some portion of that royal 
favour which my father enjoved, I would rather claim it 
as the home of my hopes than the refuge of my exile. 
But" — and I stopped snort purposely. 

The old lady looked at me very eameslJy tbfough^ hei 
IspNectacles for one gioment, and then, hemming twice 
with a little embarrassment, again rematked to Freius, 
tbat the time for seeing the kin^ was nearly arrived. Fre^ 
ju^ whosef)olicy at that period was very like that of the 
eoncealed ^ueen, and who was, besides, lar from desirous 
of introducmg any new claimants on Madame de Mainte« 
Hon's official favour, though be might not object to intro«' 
duce them to her private friendsnip, was not slow in 
takir^ the hint. He rose, «k1 I wafi forced to follow bis 
example. 

Madame de Maintenon thought she might safely indulge 
in a little cordiality when 1 was just on the point of leav- 
in^ her, and acconlingly blessed me» and gave me her band, 
wbich I kissed very devoutly. Au extremely pretty band 
it was, too, notwithstanding the good queen's age. W» 
tben retired, and repassing the three ladies, wbo ; were 
now all yawnin§(, repaired to the king*s apartments. 

" Wbat Ihink you of Madame ?" said Frejus. 

" What can I think of her," said' I, cautiously, ** but tbat 
ereatness seems in her to take its noblest form — tbat of 
iimdicity ?" 

"True," rejoined Frejus, "riever wastbere so meek a 
mind joined with so lowly a carriage ! Do you remark 
any trace of former beauty ?" 

*^ Yes, indeed, there is much that is soft in her counte« 
nance, and much tbat is still regulär in her features ; but 
what Struck me most was the pensive and even sad trän-" 
quill ity tbat reÄs upon her face when she is silent." 

" Tne expression betrays the mind," answered Fleuri ; 
and the curse of the great i^ ennui." 

"Of thegreat in Station," said I, "but not necessailly 
of the great in mind. I have heard that the ßishop of 
Frejus, notwithstanding bis rank and celebrity, empToy« 
every hour to the advantage of otbcrs, and consequently 
without tedium to himseld" 
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^Abai" saidFleuri, sB^ilkig gentljf atvi pattiofi' iny 
chtek ; <* see now, if tbe w of palaces is not abMvMy 
prolific of pi^tty speeches." Aocif before I ooiild waameg, 
we were in tfae apartmeote of the kin?. 

Leavine me awhile to cool my heels in a g^ikiy» fiUed 
with the Dutterflies virho baak fti tbe £oya) sn^ioe» Fjrejus 
then disappeased »mong tbe crowd ^ and be wa« 9carc«Ij 
eone when 1 was agreeably surpriaed by seeiog Count 
Hamilton approacb towarda me. 

*^Mort dlablei" said be, shakiitff me by the hand»^ 
VAnglaüe; *^l am reall]^ deti^bted to see any one bere 
who does not insult my sins witb bis superior excellence. 
£b, now, lock lound tbis apaitment for a mooient ! Wbetber 
would you beliebe youfself at the coytrt of a great kißg, 
or tbe lev^ of a Roman eardinal ? Whom see 3^ou cbiefl? ? 
Gallant soldiers» witb woin brows and glitteriqg weeos ; 
wise statesmen, witb ruin to Austria and defiance to Rome 
in every wrii^le ; gay nobles in costly robes, and with tbe 
bearing tbat so nicely teaches miith to be digoiSed aqd 
dignity to be merry ? No! cassock and bat, rosary smd 
gown, decking sly, demure» InrpocrHical £pice8, flit, and 
stalk, and sadden round us. It seems to me," continued 
the witty Count, in a lower whisper, <* as if tbe cid king» 
haviog iairly buried bis glory at Kamilies and ßlenheiot, 
had summoned all theee good gentiy to sing psalms o?er 
it ! But are you waiting ior a piivate audience ?" 

'' Yes, under tbeauspices of the Bisbop of Fr^jus." 

* You might have cbosen a better guide^-^tbe klr^ bas 
been too much teased about bim," rejoined H^^mon; 
'' and now tbat we are talkine of him, 1 will show you a 
Singular instance of what good manners can do at court, 
in preference to good abilities. You observe yoo quiet, 
modest-looking man, witb a sensible countenance, and a 
clerical garb ; you observe how be edges away when any 
one approaches toaccost bim ; and how, from nis extreme 
disesteem of himself, he seems to inspire every one with 
the same sentiment. Well, tbat man is a namesake of 
Fleuri's, tbe pnor of Argeaieuil ; be bas come bere, 1 sup- 
pose, for some particular and temporary purpose, aince, in 
reality, be bas left the court. Well, tbat wortby priest— 
do remaric bis bow ; did you ever see any thi^g so awk- 
. wark ? — is one of tbe most ieamed divines tbat the church 
can boast of ? be is as immeasurably superior to tbe 
smootb-fäced Bishop of Frejus as Louis tbe Fourteenth is 
to my old friend Charles the Secoad. He bas bad equal 
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opportunities with the said bishop ; been preceptor to the 
pnnces of Conti, and the Count de Vermaudois : and j^X^ 
1 will wager that he lives and dies a tutor— fi book-womi 
— and a prior ; while t'other Fleuri, without a particle of 
merit, but of the most superficial order, gorerns already 
kii^ throujgh their mistresses, kingdoms tlm>i]^h the kingd, 
ana may, (or aught I know, expand into a prime minister, 
andripen into a cardinal." 

**Nay," Said I, smilin£^, "there is little chance of so 
exalted a lot for the wortny bishop." 

** Pardon me;," interrupled Hamilton, "I am an old 
courtier, and look steadily on the game I no tonger play. 
Suppleness, united with art, may do any tbirß in a court 
Uke this ; and the smooth and elevated craft of a Fleuri 
may win even to the same height as the deeb wiles of the 
elittering Mazarin, or the süperb genius of the imperious 
Richelieu." 

" Hist !" said I, " the bishop has reappeared. Who is 
tliat old priest, with a fine counteiiänce, and an address 
that will, at least, please you better tban that of the prior 
<Ä Ärstftitewii^ who ha^ just stopped our episcopal courtier?" 

" What \ do you not know ? It is the most celebrated 
prcacher of the day — the great Massillon. It is said that 
that handsome person goes a great way towards winnir^ 
converts among the dames de la eour ; it is certain, at least, 
that when Massillon first entered the profession, he was to 
\he soul something like the spear of Achilles to the body ; 
und thoug:h very efficacious in healin^ the wounds of cün- 
icience, was equally ready, in the nrst instance, to inflict 
them." 

*' Ah," said I, *^ see the malice of wit ; and see, ahpve 
all, how much more ready one is to mentipn a man's frail- 
lies than to enlai^e upon bis virtues." 

" To be sure," answered Hamilton, coolly, and patting 
bis snuff-box — ^"to be sure, we old people like bistory 
better than fiction ; and frailty is certain, while rirtue is 
always doubtful." 

" Don't judge of all people," said I, ** by your expericnce 
%mong the courtiers of Charles the Secona." 

" Kight," said Hamilton. " Providence nev^r assembled 
80 many rascals together before, without hanging them. 
And he would, indeed, be a bad judge of human nature 
who estimaled the characters of men m general by the be- 
roes oT Newgate and the victims of Tybum. ßut your 
bishop approacheii. Adieu I" 

Vol. fl.---3 
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'' What !" Said Fleuri, joinii^ me and salut^ng Mamfltoil« 
wbo had just tumed to depart, ^what, Count Aotoinel 
Does any tbing but whim bnng you here to-day?'* 

"No, answered Hamihon ; "I am only here ftir the 
saine purpose as the poor go to the temples of Caitan-y-to 
iräuUe the sUam of ihose good thing$ which Iseethe priests 
devour.^* 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" lauehed the good-natured bisbop, not 
in the least disconcerted : and Count Hamilton, congprata 
lating himself on his bonmotf turned away. 

** fhave spoken to his Most Christian Majesty," said the 
hishop : ** he is willing, as he before ordained, tö adroit 
you to his presence. The Duc de Maine is with the king, 
as also some otber members of the roval family ; but ycMi 
will consider this a private audience. 

I expressed my gratitude — we moved on — the doors of 
an apartment were thrown open — and I saw myself in the 
presence of Louis XIV. 

The room was paitially darkened. In the centre of lU 
on a laige sofa, reclined the king; he was dressed (though 
this I rather remembered than noted) in a coat ot black 
velvet, slightly embroidered ; his vest was of white satin ; 
he wore no jewels nor orders, for it was only on grand or 

fala days that hedisplayed personal pomp. At spme little 
Lstance from him stood three members of the roval family 
— them I never regarded — all my attention was bent upoB 
the king. Mv tempierament is not that on ii>'hich great- 
ness, or indeed any ektemal circdmstances make mucn im- 
pression, but^ as following» at a little distance, the Bishop 
of Fr^jui, I approached the royal person, 1 must confess 
that BolingbroKe had scarcely need to have cautioned nie 
not to appeartooself-possessed. Perhaps, had I seen th.tt 
great monarch in bis beaux joura^n the plenitude of ht^ 
power — his glory — the dazzling and meridian splendour 
of his person — his court — and his renown, pride migbt 
have made me more on my guard against too great, or at 
least, too apparent an impression ; but the many reverses 
of that magnificent sovereien — reverses in which he had 
shown himself more great than in all his previous triumpln 
and earlier successes ; his age — ^liis intirmities — the very 
clouds round the setting sun — the very howls of joy at the 
expiiirig lion — ^all were calculated, in my mind, to deepen 
respect into reverence, and tincture reverence itself with 
awo. I saw before me not only the majesty of Louis-Ie 
Grand^ butthat of misfortune,of weakness,ot infirmity,and 



fif a^e ; and I foisß^ot at once in tbat reflection, Tvhat other- 
wise 4roald haye blunted my sentiments q( deference, viz, 
(be crimes of bis ministen» and tbe exactions of bis reign 1 
Endeavouring to collect mj mind ürom an embarrassmenf 
\yhichsurprisedniyself, 1 Iifted my eyes towards the kine 
and saw a countenance where the trace of tbe süperb 
beauty for whicb bis manbood bad been celebrated, still 
Hngeredy broken, not destroyed, and borrowine a dig^nity 
even more imposing from tbe marks of encroacbins: years, 
and from tbe evident exhaustion of suffierine and disease. 

Fleuri Said, in a low tone, sometbing which my ear did 
not catcb. Tbere was a pause, only a moment s pause ; 
and tben, in a voice, tbe beauty of wbicb I bad bitberto 
deemed exaggerated, tbe king spoke : and in tbat voice 
tbere was sometbingr so kind and encouraging» tbat I fielt 
reassured at once. rerbaps its tone was not tne less cori- 
ciliatingirom tbe evident effect wbicb tbe royal presence 
had produced upon me. 

** Ton bave given us, Count Devereux,*' said tbe king» 
** a pleasure wbicb we are glad, in person, to acknowled^ 
to you. And it bas seemed to us fitting tbat tbe country 
in wbicb your brave father acquired bis fame sbould also 
be tbe asylum of bis son." 

** Sire/'* answered I, " Sire, it sball not be my fault it 
(bat country is not bencefortb my own i and in inberiting 
my father^s name, I inberit also bis gratitude and bis am* 
bition." 

** It is wisll Said, Sir,'« said tbe kfng ; and I once moi^ 
^iscd my eyes, and perceived tbat bis were bent upon me. 
'Ut'is well said," be repeated, after a sbort pause ; *'and 
iti granting to you tbis audience, we were not unwilling to 
bope tbat you were desirous to attacb yourself to our 
court. Tbe times do not reguire" (bere Itbougbt tbe old 
king's voice was not quite so firm as before) ** tbe manifesta'- 
lion of your zeal in tbe same career as tbat in wbicb your 
father gained laureis to France and to bimself. But we 
will not neglect to give employment to your afoilities» if 
liot to your s Word." 

** Tbat sword wbicb was given to me, Sire," seid I, ** by 
your Majesty, shali be ever drawn (against all nations but 
one) at your command ; and-in being your Majesty's peti« 
tioner ror futuie favoursy I only seek some cbannel tbrougb 
wbicb to evince my gratitude for tbe past." 

" We do not doubt," said Louis, " tbat wbatever ingrats 
we may make by testifying our good pleasure on your 
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beliair, you wiH Dot be among the number.'' The ku^ 
hen made a slight, bot courteous inclination, and tuniei 
round. Tbe obsecvant ßidhop of Fr^ixs« wbo had retired 
to a Httle distance, and who knewthat the king neverliked 
talking more tban he could help it, gare me a sieoal. . I 
dbeycd, and backed with all due deference out of tSe roysl 
IMresence. 

' So closed my interview with Louis XIV. Althougfa hi» 
Majestj did not indu!g;e in prolixitj, I spoke of bim for a 
long time afterwärd as the most eloquent of men. Be 
lieve me, there is no orator like a king : one word firom a 
voyal mouth stirs the heart more tban Uemosthenes could 
have done. There was a d»ep moral in that custom of tbe 
ancients, by which the Goddess of Peisuasioo was always 
represented with a diadem o» her head. 



CHAPTER Vir. 

Keflectioiif—A Boir^e— The Ajqiearanee of one Iniporunt in üie HiHsiy-' 
A Oonveraation wkh Madame de Balzac, hii^y «atiäCoctOTy and cheön^ 
•— A Roieontre wiUi a eurioaa old Soldier. Tbe exünCtton of a once creat 
Lumtnaiy. 

I HAD now been sereral weeks at Paris ; I had neitber 
eagerly sougbt nor sedulously avoided its ffayeties. It h 
not that one \'iolent sorrow leaves us wiSiout power of 
enjoyment — it only leasens the power, and deadens the 
emoyment ; it does not take away fiom us the objects of 
life— it only forestarlk the more tnaifferent calmness of ^ge. 
Tbc blood no lopger flows in an irregulär, b<it delicious 
course of vivid and wHd emotion ; Uie step no longer 
spurns the earth ; nor does tbe ambition wander, insatiable, 
yet undefined, over tbe million paths of existence ; but we 
lose not ourold capacities— they are quieted, not ex (inet. 
The heart can never utterly and long be dormant ; trifles 
may not charm it asr more, nor levities delight ; but it has 
an eye that is not closed, and a pulse ibat bas not yet 
ceased to beat. We survey tbe scene that moves avound» 
with a gaxc no long^ distracted by every bope that flut« 
tera by ; and it is tberefore that we find oiiraehes mote 
criculated tban before fbr the gfavef occupations of our 
race. The overflowing temperament is oieeked to4t» 
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aroper lerel, thc ambition bounded to its pnident and lair- 
liil goal. The earth is do lopger so green, nor tbe heaven 
90 blae^ nor tbe faocy tbat stirs within us so rieh in Its cre* 
ations ; bot we look more oarrowly on the living crowd, 
•and moie rationaUv on the aims of men. The misfortune 
which has chaneea us, has only adapted us the better to a 
x^Iimate in which misfortune is a portion of the air. The 
:grief tbat has thralled our spiiit to a more narrow and dark 
cell, has also been a chain that has linked us to mankind 
with a force of which we dreamed not in the day of a 
wilder freedöm and more luKunant aspirings. In later 
Jife, a new sphrit, partakine ofthat which was our earliest, 
retums to us. The solitude which deli^hted us in youth, 
but which, when the thoughts that make solitude a fairy 
land are darkened by amiction, becoracs a fearful and 
sombre Toid, resumes its M spell as the more mor- 
bid and uicjent memoiy of that afSiction crumbles away 
by time. Content is a hermit ; but so also is apathy. 
1 outh loves the solitary couch, which it surrounds with 
dreams. Age, or experience (which is the mind's age) 
loves the same couch for the rest which it afibrds ; but the 
Wide interval between is tbat ofexertion,of labour, and of 
labour among men. The wo which raakes our hearts less 
«ocial, often makes our hahüs more so. The thoughts, 
which in calm would have shunned the world, are driven 
upon it by the tempest, even as the birds which forsake 
the habitable land can, so long as the wipd sleeps, and the 
thunder rests within its cloud, beoome the constant and 
solitary brooders over tbe waste sea ; but the moment the . 
storm awakes, and the blast pursues them, tbey fly, by an 
overpowering instinct, to some wandering bark, soroe fes- 
tige of human and social life : and exchange^ even for 
danger from the hands of men, the desert of an angry 
Heaven, and tbe solitude of a storm. 

I beard no more, either of Madame de Maintenon or the 
kir^. Meanwhile, my flight and friendship with Lord 
Bonngbroke, had given me a consequence in the eyes of 
the exiled OTince, which 1 should not otherwise have en- 
joyed ; and I was bonoured by very flatterir^ overtures 
to enter actively into bis service. 1 have before said that 
1 feit no eUthusiasm in bis cause, and 1 was far from fecl- 
jng it for bis person. My ambition ratber directed its 
hopes towards a career in tue service of France. France 
was the countiy of my birtb, and the country of my father's 
ilme. There no witnerii^ remembrances awaited mc*— 

3* 
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no private re^rets were associated witb its scenea— suid M> 

rublic penalties witb its political insütutions. And altbougk 
bad not vet received anj token of Louis'*» remembrance^ 
it was still early, in tbe ordinanr routine of court favourS) 
io ezpect it ; besides, bis royal fidelity to bis word was 
proverbial ; and, sooner or later, 1 indulged tbe bope to 
profit by tbe sort of promise be bad insiauated to ine. 1 
declined, tberefore, witb all due respect, tbe offers of tbe 
Cbevalier» and continued to live tbe life of idleness and 
expectation, until Lord Bolingbroke returned to Paris, aixl 
accepted tbe d£ce of secretary of State in tbe Service of 
tbe Uhevalier. As be bas publicly declared bis reasons 
in tbis Step, I do not mean to favour tbe world witb bis 
private conversations on tbe same subject. 

A day or two after bis return, I went witb bim to a party 
ffrven by a member of tbe royal family. Tbe first persoi) 
by wbom we were aGCosted-~and I rejoiced at it, for we 
could not bave been accosted by a more amusing one— ' 
was Count Anthony Hamilton. 

** Ab ! my LordBolingbroke," said be, sauntering up to 
US ; " hovv are you ? — deligbted to see you again — ^wbat a 
cbarming green is your coat-— K^ertainly no oue dresses in 
better taste tban you do— not even our friend, nw brotber 
Count bere. Do look at Madame la Ducbesse er Orleans) 
Saw you ever sucb a creature ? Wbere are you moving, 
my Lord ? Ab ! see bim, Count, see bim, gliding off to 
that pretty ducbesse of course — well, be bas a l^autiful 
bow, it must be owned — why, you are not goir^ too?— 
what would tbe world say if Count Antbon^ Hamilton 
were seen left tobimself ? No, no, come and sit down bj 
Madame de Comuel — sbe longs tq be introduced to you^ 
and is one of tbe wittiest women in Europe." 

" Folontters t provided sbe employs ber wit ill-naturedly, 
and uses it in riaiculing otber peopfe, not praising berself/' 

**0b ! nobody can be more satirical ; indeed, wbat dif- 
ference is tbere between wit and satire ? Come, Count l*' 

And Hamilton introduced me fortbwitb to Madame de 
Comuel. Sbe received me very politely ; and tuming \» 
two or tbree people wbo formed the circle round her, said, 
witb tbe greatest composure, '^Messieurs, oblige me by 
seeking some otber object of attraction ; 1 wisb to bave a 
private Conference witb my new friend." 

** I may stay," said Hamilton. 

^* Ah ! certainly ; you are never in tbe way." 

*^ In that respept, J[iadamc%^ said Hamilton, taking snuft 
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and bowin^ very low— -^ In that respect I must stronglj 
remind you ofyourexcellent husband." 

** Fie !" criea Madame de Cornuel ; theo tumii^ to me, 
she Said, ** Ab ! Monsieur, if you coula have come to Paris 
some years ago you wouid have been enchanted with us 
— we are sadly cbanged. Imagine tbe fine old king, think- 
ii^ it wicked not to bear plavs, but to hear ptayers act 
them, and so roaking tbe royaifamily a Company of come- 




be almost as tedious as old news." 

** Very shrewdly said, and not far from tbe trutb. Tbe 
fact üf that I wanted to talk about all these fine people 
present, to some one for whose ear my anecdotes would 
bave the charm of novelty. Let us begin with Louis Ar- 
moad, Prioce of Conlh— you see him/' 

** What, that short-sighted, stout, and ratlicr handsome 
man, with a cast of countenance somewhat like the pictuies 
of Henri Ouatref who is laughing so merrily ?" 

^ O Cm! bow droll ! No, that handsome man is no 
less a person than the Duc D^Orleatis, You see a little 
ugly thin^, like an anatomized ape — ^there see — he has just 
thrown down a chair, and, in stooping to pick it up, has 
almost fallen over tbe Outch Ambassadress — that is Louis 
Armond, Prince of Conti. Do you know what the Duc 
D'Orleans said to bim tbe olher day ? * Mon bonami^ he 
Said, pointing to tbe prince's limbs, — (did you ever see 
euch limbs out of a menagerie, by the by ?) — * Mon hon 
endy it is a fine thing for you that the Psalm ist has assured 
US * that thö Lord delightetb not in any man's le^s.* Nay, 
don't laugb, it 's quite true !" 

It was now for Count Hamilton to take up the ball of 
Satire ; he was not a whit more merciful than the kind 
Madame de Cornuel. *' The Prince," said he, '* has so 
exquisite an awkwardness, that, whenever the klng hears 
a noise, and inquires the cause, the invariable answer is, 
that ^the Prince of Conti has just tumbled down.' But, 
teil me, what do you think of Madame d'Aumont ? She 
IS in tbe £nglish head*dress, and looks triste d la mortJ*^ 

"She is ratber pretty, to my taste." 

" Yes," cried Madame de Cornuel, intemipting le doux 
Aötoine— (it did one's heart good to see bow strenuously 
eacb of them tried to talk more scandal than the other) — 
**ye8, she is tbought very pretty ; but I think her very like 
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a fricandeßip^svhiUf 90A» ^d insipid. She is always In 
tears," (added tbie good-natured Comuel) ^'aftier her 
jNttyers, ootb at moming and evening. I asked wby ; and 
she änswered, pretty simpleton» that &he was alvrays tbrced 
to pray to be made goocK &nd she feared Heaveu would 
take her at her wora ! However, she has many woiBhii)- 
pers ; and they call her the evening^ star." 

''They should rather call her the Hyades!" said Ha- 
milten, ** if it be true that she sheds tears evenr moming and 
night, and her rising and setting are thus always cUUnded 
by rain.^* 

" Bravo, Count Antoine ! she shall be so called in future/^ 
Said Madame de Comuel. '^ But now, Monsieur Devereux, 
tum your eyes to that hideous old woman." 

** Wbat ! the Duchesse d'Orleans ?" 

" The same. She is in füll dress to-night ; but in the 
daytime you generally see her in a riding-habit and a man's 
wig; she is — " 

" Hist !" interrupted Hamilton ; •* do you not tremble to 
think wbat she would do if she overheard you ; she is such 
a terrible creature at fighting ! You have no conception, 
Colin t, what an arm she has. She knows her ugliness, and 
laughs at it, as all the rest of the world does. The kiqg 
took her band oiie day, and said, smiling, ' What could 
Nature have meant when she gave this band to a Germao 

Brincess instead of a Dutch peasant V * Sire,' said the 
»uchesse, very gravely, * Natuj« gave this band to a Ger- 
man princess for the purpose of ooxing the ears of her 
dames d*atour /* " 

''Ha! ha! ha!" said Madame de Comuel, laughii^; 
" one is nevei at a loss for jokes upon a w oman wno eat)» 
salad au lard, and declares, that, whenever she is unhappy, 
her only consolation is harn and sausa^es ! Her son treats 
her with the greatest respect, and consaits her In all bis 
amours, for wbich she professes the greatest horror, and 
which she retails to her correspondents all over the world. 
in letters as long as her pedigree. But you are looking ai 
her son ; is be not of a good mien ?" 

" Yes, pretty well ; but does not exhibit to advantage 
by the side of Lord bolingbroke, witß whom he is now 
talking. Pray, who is the third personage that has just 
joinedtbem ? 

^* Oh the wretch 1 it b the Abbe Dubois ; a living proof 
of the folly of the French proverb, which says, that Mer- 
curies should be made du marbref and not du bat. Never 



there a Mercunr equal to the Abbe— -but, do look at 
tbat oVl man to the left— he is one of the most remaikable 
Ipersöfts of the ag«e.'' 

^* What ! he with '&e SHaall features, and comely counle« 
tiance oonsidering bk years V* 

'' The same,'' said Hamilton ; ^ it is the notorious Choisi. 
Tou know that he is the modern Tiresias» and has been a 
Mroman as well as man." 

** How do you meän f 

^' Ah, T4MI may weil ask !" cried Madame de Conuiel. 
** Why,^e lived for mai^ years in the disguise of a womaiti 
and had aH sorts of curious adventures." 

"-fcWiwrt ßiable /" criöd Hamilton : ** it was entering your 
«anks, Madame, as a spy. I hear ne makes but a sorry 
Deport of what he saw there." 

*^ Come, Oount Antoine»" cried the lively De CornueU 
^'we mu9t not turn our weapons against each other; and 
when you attack a woma» s sex, you attack her indivi- 
dually. But what makes you look so inten tly, nwn peiit 
Deyereux, at that iigly priest ?" 

The person thus natterir^y designated, was Montreuil ; 
he had just caught roy eye, among a groupe of men who 
were conversing eagerly. 

^' Hush, Madame !" said I, *'«pare me for a moment ;" 
and I rose, and mingled with the Abl>6's coropanions 
^ So, you faave only arrived to-day,'' I heard one of them 
aay to him. 

" No, 1 could not despatch my business before." 

^ And how are mattears in England ?" 

** Ripe ! — if the life of bis majesty (of France) be spared 
A year len^^er, we will send tfale Elector of Hanover back 
to bis principality." 

^ Histl" Said the comjpanioß, and looked towards me. 
Montreail oeased abruptiy — our eyes met— bis feil. I af* 
fected to look amon^ the groupe as if l bad expected to 
^d there 5ome one I icnew, and then, tuming away, I seat- 
ed myaelf alone and apartw Thefe, unobserved, 1 kept my 
4ooks on Montreuil. I remarked that, from time to time, 
bis keen darkeye glanced towards me, with a look rather 
'expressive of vigilance tban any thiiig eise. Soon aAer- 
^rard bis little knot dispersed ; I saw bim oonverse for a 
iew moments with Dubois, who received bim, I thought, 
distantly ; and then ^e was engaged in a lone Conference 
widi the Bishop of Fr^us, whom, tili 4lien, I lad not per- 
€eir«d among the crowd. 
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As I was loiterine on the escalier^ where I saw Moatret^ 
depart witb tbe bisbop, in tbe carriage of the latter, Hamil- 
ton, accosting me, insisted on my accompanying^ bim to 
Cbaulieu'sy where a late supper awaited tne sons of wine 
and wit. However, to tbe good count's great astonisb- 
ment, I preferred solhude and reflection, for that night, to 
anr tbing eise. 

Montreuil's visit to tbe French capital boded me no 
l^ood. He possessed ^eat influence witb Fleuri, and was 
m high esteem witb Madame de Maintenon, and, in eSecU 
venr sbortly after bis return to Paris, tbe Bishop of Frejus 
looKed upon me witb a most cool sort of benignancy ; and 
Madame de Maintenon told her friend, tbe Ducbesse de 
St. Simon, that it was a gieat pity a young nobleman, of my 
birth and prepossessin^ appearance — (ay ! my preposses- 
sing appearance would never have occurred to tbe devo- 
tee, if I bad not seemed so sensible of her own) — shouM 
not only be addicted to tbe wildest dissipation, but, worst 
stilJ, to Jansenistical tenets. Afler tbis, tbere was no hope 
for me, save in tbe king's word, which bis increasins lo- 
firmities, natnrally engrossin? bis attention, prevented mf 
bopir^ too sanguinety, would dweli very acutely on he 
lemembrance. 1 beheve, however, so religiously scrupu- 
lous was Louis upon a point of honour, tha^ bad be lived, 
I sbould have bad notning to complain of. As it was^ 
but I anticipate! — Montreuil disappeared firom Pari^ 
almost as suddenly as be bad appeared tbere. And as 
drowning men catch at a straw, so, findine my affairs in a 
very low ebb, I thought I would take advice, even fix)» 
Madame de Balzac. 

I accordingly repatred to her botel. Sbe was at bome, 
and, fortunately, alone. 

" You are welcome, monßhy^ said sbe, "suflfer me to 
give you that title— you are welcome— it is some daws 
since I saw you." 

** 1 have numbered tbem, I assure you, Madame," sai4 
I, " and they have crept witb a dull pace ; but you know 
that business bas claims as weil as pleasure !" 

•* True V* said Madame de Balzac, pompously ; ** I my- 
self find tbe weight of politics a little insupportable, tbough 
so used to it ; to your young brain 1 can readily imagine 
how irksome it must be !" 

'* Would, Madame, that l could obtain your experience 
by contagion ; as it is, I fear that I have profited little by 
my Visit to bi» Majesty. Madame de Maintenon will not 
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see mei and the Bishop of Fr6jus fexcellent man !) faas 
been seized with a sudden paralysis of memoiy, whenever 
I present myself in bis way." 

*• That party will never do^I thought not," sald Ma- 
dame de ßalzaCy who was a wonderful imitator of the ßy 
on the wheel; ^my celebrity, and the knowledge that / 
loved you for your father's sake, were, 1 fear, sumcient to 
destroy your raterest with the Jesuit« and their toois. 
We]], well, we must repair the miscbief we have occasion- 
ed you. What jslace wouid suit you best ?" 

^ Why, any tbing diplomatic. 1 would ratber travel at 
my aee, than remain in luxury and indolence evsn at 
Parisl» 

*' Ah, nothiitt^ like diplomacy 1" said Madame de Balzac, 
with the air ofa Richelieu, and emptying her snuff-box at 
a pincb ; ^ but have you, my son, the requisite qualities 
for that science, as we41 as the tastes? Are you capable 
of intrigue ? Can you say one tbing and mean another ? 
Are you aware of the immense consequence of a look or a 
bow ? Can you live like a spider, in the centre of an in- 
explicable net — inexplicable as well as dangerous — to all 
but the weavcr ? That, my son, is the art of politics-» 
that is to be a diplomatist V 

** Perhaps, to one less penetrating than Madame de Bai- 
-zac," answered 1, ^ I might, upon trial, not appear utterly 
Ignorant of the noble art of State duplicity whicn she has so 
eloquently depicted." 

*^ Possibiy • ' said the good lady ; '' it must indeed be a 
profound dissimutator to deceivc me,^* 

** But what would you advise me to do in the present 
crisis ? What party to adopt— what individual to flatter ?" 

Nothing, I already discovered, and have already observ- 
ed, did the inestimable Madame de Balzac dislike mor^ 
than a downriefat question— she never answered it. 

" Why, really," said she, preparing herseif for a long 
speech, '^ I am quite glad you consult me, and I will give 
you the best advice in my power. EeouteZy donc— you 
na7e seen the Duc de Maine ?" 

•* Ccrtoinly !" 

** Hum ! ha ! it would be wise to fbllow him ; but— you 
take me— you understand. Thxsn, you know, my son» 
there is the Duc d'Orleans — fond of pleasure — ^full of ta- 
lent— but you knpw — thete is a little— what do you call 
it— you understand. As for the Duc de Bourbon — *tis 
quile a simpletOD— neyertheksss we must ooosider— uothing 
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like coosideration— beliebe me» ho tÜplomatist erar hur- 
lies. As for Madame de Mamtenon— jOu know» «md I 
ioiow too, that ihe Ducbesse d'Orieans calls faet an old 
hag— but then — a word to tbe wise--£h t — ^wliat sbail we 
say to Madame the Dachesse faerself<--'AvlMit a (ai vftmim 
^e is — ^but excessively clever — ^sach a Jettef-writer.— 
Well — you see, my dear young friiend, that it is a Teijr dif- 
ficult matter to decide upon— but you must already be fuliy 
aware what plan 1 should advise." 

" Already, Madame l" 

'< To be sure l What bave l been saying to you aU tfais 
time ? — did you not hear me ?-^hall I repeat my ad* 
vice ?" 

^^0h, no ! I pertectly comprehend you iiovr ; you ivould 
advise me — ^in short — to — to— do as wefl as I can." 

*' You have said it, my son. I thought jrou would un- 
derstand me, on a litUe reflection.'^ 

" To be sure — to be sure," «aid I. 

And three ladies beiiig announced, roy Conference wilb 
Madame de Balzac ended. 

I now rftsolved to wait a little tili the tides of ipower 
seemed somewhat more setUed, and I codd astertain iu 
what quarter to point my bark of enterprise. J gave my- 
self rather more eagerly to society, in proportion as Diy 
political schemes were sufiered to remain torpid. My 
mind could not remain quiet without preyiti^ oki it^jeir; 
and no evil appeared to me so great as tranquinity. Tbus 
^e spring and earüer summer passed on, tili, in August, 
4he riots preceding the rebetlton broke oUt ki Scotland. 
At this time I savv out little of Lord BoKngbroke in pri- 
vate ; thöqgb, witb his t;haracteristfc affettation, he töok 
care that the load of.business, with which he was really 
oppressed, should not prevent his enjoymentof all gayetie» 
in public. And my indifference to the cause of tue Che- 
vafier, in which he was so warmly engaged, tfarew^ a natu- 
ral restraint upon our conVersation, and produoed a^ invo- 
Juntary coldness in our intercourse^-so tmpossible ts it for 
men to be private friends who dider on a public matter. 

One evenirig I was engaged tp meet a Jarge jparty, at a 
country house about fortj miles from Paris. I went and 
stayed some days. My norses liad accompanied ine ; and 
when I left the chäteau, I resolved to make tbß ioamey to 
Paris ä ekeoal. Accordingly, 1 ordered my «arrfag^^ fol- 
low me, and, attended by a Single eroc>in, commenced my 
^42xpedition. It was a beautlful still moming^-the fijst ds^ 



o? the first montb oT autumn. I bad proceeded about ten 
miles» when 1 feil in with an old French officer. I le- 
liierabef— thoogh I never savtr bim but that. once^ te- 
member bis face as if 1 bad encountered it yesterday. It 
was tbin and long^, and yellow enouffb to bave setved as a 
-caricatute ratber tban a Portrait, o? Don Opixote. He 
bad a book nose, and a toü^ sbaip cbin ; and all tbe lines, 
"virrinkles, curves, and futrows, of ivbidi tbe buinan visage 
is capable, seemed to bave met in biä cbeeks. Nev^^be« 
less bis eye was brigbt and keen-— bis look alert — and bis 
wbole bearii^ firm, gallant, and sotdiier-like. He was at- 
tired in a sort of a militaiy tmdress — wore a mustacbio, 
wbicb, tbougb tbin and gpray, was careftitly curled ; anä 
at tbe summtt of a very respectable wig was percbed a 
small cpcked bat, adorned witb a black featber. He rcxie 
very upri^bt in bb saddle ; and bis borse, a steady staK 
wart quadruped, of tbe Norman breed> witb a terriblvlong' 
tail, and a prodigious breadtb of cbest, put one stately leg 
hefore anotber in a kirid of trot, wbicb, thougb it seemec^ 
from its beigbt of action, and tbe proud look of tbe steed« 
a pretension to motion more tban ordinarily brisk, was <^ 
Ui v4rü€i a little slower tban a common walk. 

Tbis noble cavalier seemed sufficüenily an object of cu- 
riosity to my borse, to induce tbe anim^I to testify bis sur- 
prise by sbying, very iealously and veiy vefbemently, in 
passing bim. Tbis ill-Qreedin|: on bis part was indig^ant- 
iy retumed on tbe part of tbe Norman cbaiger, who, riiut- 
tering a sort of squeak, and shaking bis long raane and 
^ead, commenced a series of curvets and capers, wbicb 
caused the oid Frencbman no little trouble to appease. 
In the midst of tbese equine freaks, tbe borse came sa 
uear me as to splasb my netber garment with a liberality 
as little omamental as it was pleasurable. 

Tbe old Frencbman seein^ tbis, took off bis cocked hat 
very poiitely, and apologized fer the aocident. I replied 
with equal courtesy ; and, as our borses slid into qniet» 
their riders slid into conversation. It was begtm and cbiei^ 
sustained by my nevv comrade ; for I am little addicted to 
cominepce unnecessary socialities myself, tbougb I should 
think. ikvj meanly of my pretensions to the name of a gei^- 
tleman and a courtter it 1 did not retam tbem when oier 
-ed, even by a beggar. 

" It is a fine borse of yours, Monsieur," said the oM 
Frencbman ; " but I cannot belie\'e— pardon me for say- 
4ng so— tbat yourslight English steedsaceso welladapteä 

VOL. IL- 
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to the purposes of war as our strong chaigersr-^nno U 
nUen, par exemjde" 

* It 18 very possible, Monsieur," said I. '< Has the 
horse you now ride done senrice in the field as well as OQ 
the road ?" 

" Ah ! fe pauore peiü mignonr-'oo !" — {petitt indeed— 
this little darling^ was seventeen hands high at the veiy 
least)— ^no, Monsieur ; il is but a young creature this— 
his erandfather senred me well !" 

'* 1 need not ask you, Monsieur, if you have bome aims— 



the soldier is stamped upon you ! 

'' Sir, you flatter nie bij^hly T' said the old gentlemai^ 
blushing to the very tip of his long, thin ears, and bowing 
aslow as if I had called him a Condi; ^ J faave followed 



the profession of arms for more than fifty yearsJ 

" Fifty yeare— 'lis a long time l" 

*' A long time," r^oined my companion, bowin^ again 
at my profound truism — ^ a long time to look back upoo 
with regret." 

^ Regret! by Heaven — 1 should think the remem- 
brance of fifty years' excitement and gloiy would be a re- 
membrance of triumph." 

The old man turned around on bis saddle, and looked at 
me some moments very wistfully— '* You are young, Sir," said 
he, ^ and at your years I should have thought with you— 
but — " (then abruptly chai^ine bis voice, he continued)— 
'* Triumph, did you say ? Sir, 1 have had three sons ; they 
are dead — they died in battle — ^I did not weep — I did not 
shed a tear, Sir — nota tear ! But I will teil you when I did 
weep. l came back an old man to the home I had left as 
a young one. I iaw the country a desert. I saw that the 
noblesse had become tyrants — the peasants had become. 
slaves — such slaves — savage from despair — even when 
Xhey were gay, most fearfully gay, from Constitution. Sir, 
I saw the priest rack and erind, and the sei^neur exact 
and pillage, and the tax-gatherer squeeze out Sie little tb» 
other oppressors had left : aneer, discontent, wretchedness, 
faraine, a terrible Separation between one order of people 
and another— an incredible indi&rence to the miseries 
their despotism caused, on the part of the aristocracy — a 
suUen and vindictive hatred Cor the perpetration of tnose 
miseries on the part of the people — ^all places sold — eveo 
all honours priced at the court, which was become a pub- 
lic market — a province of peasants— of living men, bar- 
tered for a few livies, and literally passed from ose han4 
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to anotfaer — to be squeezed and drained anew by each 
oew Dossessor — in a wcHrd, Sir, an abandoned courty an 
tinreaeemed noblesae — tinredeemedy Sir, by a Single bene£k 
wbich, in other countriesy even tbe most feudal, the vassal 
ebtaios from tbe master— a peasantry famished— a natioo 
loaded with debt, which it sought to pay by tears ; — ^these 
are what I saw — these are the consequences of Ihat heart- 
less and miserable vanity, from which arose wars neither 
useful nor honourable—tnese are the real components of 
tbat triumphf as you term it, which you wonder that I re- 
gret." *¥ 

Now, althoueh it was impossible to live at the court of 
Louis XIV. in his latter days, and not feel, from the gene- 
val discontent that prevailed even there^ what a dark truth 
the old soldier's speech contained — yet I was somewhat 
surprised by an enthusiasm so little militaiy in a person 
whose beanng and air were so conspicuously martial. 

*^ You draw a melancholy pictuie,'' saia I : ** and the 
wretched State of culture in wnich tbe lands we now pass 
through exhibity is a witness how little exaggeration there 
is in your colourii^. However, these are but the ordinary 
evils of war» and if your countir endures them, do not 
folget that she has also inflicted tnem. Remember what 
France did to Holland, and own that it is but a retribution 
that France should now find, that the iniunr we do to 
others is famong nations as well as indiviauals) injury to 
ourselves. 

My old Frenchman curled his mustaches with the finget 
and thumb of his left band : this was rather too subtle a 
distinction for him. 

** That may be true enough, Monsieur," said he ; " but^ 
morhleUi those maudüs Dutchmen deserved what tbey sus- 
tained at our hands. No, Sir, no — I am not so base as to 
folget the glory my country acquired, though I weep foi 
her wounds.*' 

** 1 do not quite understand you, Sil*," said I ; ** did you 
not iust now confess that the wars you had witnessed were 
ueither honourable nor useful ? What glory, then, was to 
be acquired in a war of that cfaaracter, e?en though it was 
so delightfully anünated by cutting the throats of ' those 
maudiis Dutchmen ?' ^' 

** Sir," answered the Frenchman, drawing himself up, 
'^ you did nai understand me. When we punished Holland, 
ve did rightly. We conquered /" 

« Whether you conquered or not, (for (he good folt of 
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«HoHand «le not so sure of tfae fact)" answered i, ^that 
war was the most onjnst m wbich your king was evereicf 
fifged ; bati pray, teil me, Sir, what war it is that yoil 
iament ?" 

Tfae Frenchman frowned— whistkd-— put out bis under 
lip, in a sort of angry embarrassment— -and tben, sporriog 
his great horse into a ciirvet» said, 

«<That iast war with the Cnehsh i" 

''Faith,'* Said I, ""that was the justest of all." 

^*Ju8t,*' cried tfae Frenchman» halting abruptly, and 
darting^ at me a glance of fire, ''just! — no more, o\r\ n» 
more! I was at Sienheim, and at Ramilies!" 

As the oid wairior said the last words^ his voice faltered ; 
and though 1 could not help inly smiün^ at the confusion 
of ideas, oy which wars were just or unjust, accordia^ as 
they were fortunate or not» yet 1 ««spected his feelo^ 
enouB^h to turn away uty face^ and remain silent. 

" les," renewed iny comrade» colouring with evident 
shame, and drawing his cocked hat over his brows» ** yes» I 
feceived my iast wouud at Ramilies. Then my eyes were 
opened to the horrors of war ; ihen 1 saw and cursed the 
evils of ambition ; ihen l resolved to retire from tfae armies 
of a king who had lost for ever bis name, his glory» and 
bis country !** 

Was there ever a better type of the French nation tban 
this old soldier ? As long as tortune smiles on them» it is 
'* Marckons au diabUr^ and "Ftrc la gUnre!^* Directly 
they get beat, it is *^Ma patnore patrieP^ and "JLw caük" 
müies ajfreuses de la guerre P* 

'' However/' said 1» *' the old king is drawing near the 
end of his dajrs, and is said to expiess his repentance at 
the erils his ambition has occasioned." 

The old soldier shoved back his hat» and ofiered me 
bis snuff-box; I judged by this that he was a llttle 
mollified. 

"Ah !" he renewed, after a pause, ** Ah l fimes are sadly 
changed, since the year 1667 ; when the young king— he 
was young then— took the 6eld, ifi Flanders, under the 

freat Turenne. Sacristie ! What a hero he looked, upon 
b white war-horse! I would have gone— ay, and the 
meanest and backwardest soldier in tbe camp would have- 
gone — into the very mouth of the cannon, for a look from 
that magnificent eountenance, or a word from that mouth 
which knew so well what words were ! Sir, there was ia 
ishe war of seventy-two, when we wepe at peace with 
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Gieat Britain, an £Dfl[lish getttieiaaDy tbeD in tbe sücmy, 
iiüeffward a marshai oT France : I remember, as if it weie 
yesterday, how gallantly he öehaved. The kii^ «ent to 
compliment him, aAer some sienal pioof of oourage and 
conduct, and asked what revraid he would have. * Sire,' 
answered die £neiisbmaD, * give me tbe white plume you 
wore this day.' Froin that moment tbe Englismnan's for- 
tune was made.'' 

" The flattery went farther than ihe valour," said I, 
smiling^as I recognised in tbe anecdote the first great step 
which my fatber had made in the ascent of fortune. 

^Sacnstier^ cried the Frenchman, " it was no flattery, 
then. We so idolized the king, that mere truth wouid 
bave seemed disloyalty; and we no more thought that 
praiae, however extravagant, was adulation, when directed 
to bim, than we sbould nave tfaought there was adulation 
in the pjaise we would have given to our first mistress 
But it is all changed now ! Wbo now cares for the old 
pricst-ridden tuonarch?*' 

And upon this tbe veteran, havii^ conquered the mo- 
mentary enthusiasm whtch the remembranoe of the kins's 
earlierglories had excited, transferred all bis genius of de- 
scription to the opposite side of thequestion, and declaimed, 
witn great euergy, upon die royal vices and errors, which 
were so charming in prosperity, and were now so detest* 
Me in adversity. 

While we were thus conversing, we approached Ver- 
sailles. We thought the vicinity of the town seemed un- 
usualiy deserted. We entered the main street— crowds 
were assembied— a universal murmur was heard— «xcite- 
ment sat on eveiy oountenance. Here an old crone was 
endeavourin^ to explain sometbing, evidentlv beyond bis 
comprehension, to a cbild of three years ola ; wno, witb 
open mouth and fixed eyes, seemed to make t^ in wonder 
for tbe want of intelli^ence ; there, a groupe of old dis- 
banded soldiers occupied tbe way, and seemed, from their 
muttered conversations, to vent a sneer and a jest at a 
priest, wbo, witb downward countenance and melancholy 
air, was hunyine along. 

One youi«; felTow was cailing out — " At least, it is a ho- 
lyday, and rshall go to Paris l'^--and, as a contrast tohim, 
an eld withered artisan, leaning on a gold-beaded cane, 
witb Sharp avarioe eloquent in every üne of his face, mut- 
tered out to a fellow-miser— *« No busmess lo-day— no 

4* 
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money, John— no money!" One knot of women, of 
ages» close by wfaich mj borse passed, was entirely occu 
pied with a Single topic« and that so vehemenüy, that 1 




** What is tbe news, gentleinen ?" said I. 

"News — whaty you have not heard it! — The king ii 
dead !" 

^ Louis dead— Louis the Great dead l" cried my com 
panion. 

" Louis the Great ?" said a sullen-lodcing man — ^' Louis 
thepersecutor!" 

" Ah— he 's a Huguenot !" cried another, with haggard 
cheeks and hoUow eyes, scowling at the last Speaker. 
"Ncver mind what he says — ^the king was right when he 
refused protection to the Heretics — but was he rjght wheo 
be levied such taxes on the Catholics ?" 

"Hush!" said a third — ^**hush — it may be uasafe t« 
speak — there are spies about : for my part, I think it was 
all the fault of the Noblesse." 

" And the favourites !" cried a soldier, fiercely. 

" And the hariots !" cried a hag of eighty. 

" And the priests !'' muttered the Huguenot. 

" And the tax-gatherers," added the lean Catholic. 

We rode slowly on. My comrade was evidenüy and 
powerfuUy affected. 

" So, he is dead l" said he. " Dead ! — ^well — ^well— 
peace be with bim. He conquered in Holland — he hum- 
bled Genoa— he dictated to Spain — he commanded Conde 
and Turenne — ^he — Bah ! What is all this ?" (then, tumiag 
abruptly to me, my companion cried)— 

" J did not speaK against the king« did I. Sir ?" 

« Not much.^' 

" I am glad of that— yes, veiy glad !" And the old man 

flared fiercely round on a troop of boys, who were audi- 
ly abusing the dead lion. " 1 would have bit out my 
tongue, rather than it had joined in the base ioy of these 
velping curs. Heav.ens ! when I think what sbouts I have 
neard— when the name of that man, then deemed littlc 
less than a God, was but breathed ! — and now — why do 
you look at me, Sir ? My eyes are moist— I know it, Sir 
—I know it The old battered, broken soldier, who made 
his first campaigns, when that which is now dust was tbe 
idbl of France, and the pupil of Turenne- tbe old so!- 
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dieF's eyes shall not be dry, thotii^h there is oot another 
tear shed in the whole of this ereat empire." 

"Your thrce sons?" said 1; "you did not weep for 
ihemV: 

*' No, Sir— I loved them when I was old ; but I loTed 
Lottis when 1 was young /" 

*' Your oppressed and piUaged country ?" said I — ** tbiuk 
of that." 

" No, Sir, I will not tbink of it !" cried the old warrior, 
in a passion. *' [ will not think of it— to-day, at least.'' 

^ 1 ou are rigbt, my brave friend ; in the grave let us 
bury even public wrongs— but let us not buiy Uieir reinem- 
brance. May the joy we read in eveiy &ce tbat we pass 
— joy at the death ofone whom idolatiy once almost seemed 
to deera immortäl — be a lesson to future kings!" 

My comiade did not immediately answer; but, after a 
pause, and we had tumed our backs upon the town, be 
siad — 

" Joy, Sir — ^you spoke of joy! Yes, we are Frenchmen 
— we forgive our rulers easily for private vices and petty 
faults: but we never forgive them, if they commit the 
greatest of faults, and suffer a stain to rest upon-*" 

" What ?" I asked, as my comrade broke off. 

*^ The national ^lory, Monsieur !" said he. 

*' You have hit it," said I, smiling at the tureid sentiraent 
which was so really and deeply feit. *' Änd had you 
writ4en folios upon the character of your countiymen, you 
could not have expressed it better." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

lo whicb tbere is reafon to fear Uiat Princea are not iDvariably Aree ftom 

Human Peccadilloei. 

On entering Paris, my Veteran fellow-traveller took leave 
of me« and I proceeded to my hotel. When the first ex-* 
citation of my thoughts was a little subsided, and aftei 
some feelings of a more public nature, 1 began to consider^ 
what influence the kins's death. was likely to have on my 
fortunes, 1 could not but see, at a glance, that for the 
cause of the Chevalier, apd the destiny of hts present ex- 
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ertions in Scotland, it was the most fatal event that could 
have occurred. 

The balance of power» in the contending factions of 
France» would» I foresaw, lie entirely between the Duke 
of Orleans and the iegitimate ch^dien of the late kine; 
the latter, closely leag^ued as they were with Madame de 
MaintencMi, would dot be much disposed to consider tbe 
welfare of the bon Comte Devereux» and my wishesythere- 
fore, naturally settled on the former . I was not doomed to 
a lone suspense. Every one knows» that the veiy next 
day the Duke of Orleans appeared before Parliament» and 
was proclaimed regent— that the will of the late kine was 
set aside — and that the Duke of Maine became taut^a-coup 
as low in power as he had always been despicable in intel- 
lect. A Irttle hubbub ensued — ^people in ^eneral laughed 
at the regent's finesse — and the more sagacious admired 
the couraee and address of which the onesse.,was com« 
posed. The regent*s uiother wrote a letter of sixty-nine 
pages about it ; and the Dutchess of Maine boxed tbe 
iluKe's ears very heartily for not bein^ as clever as herself, 
All Paris teemed with jo^ous forebodings ; and tbe re^ent^ 
whom every one, some time ago, had suspected of poison- 
ing bis Cousins, eveiy one now declared to be tbe most 
perfect prince that could possibly be imagined, and the 
yery picture of Henri QucUre^ in goodness as well as pbi« 
siognomy. Three days af^er this event, one happened to 
myself, with which my public career may be said to com- 
mence. 

I had spent the evening at a house in a distant part of 
Paris, and, invited by the beautv of the night, had div 
missed my carriage, and was Walking home alone and oo 
foot. Occupied with my reflections, and not venr well 
acquainted with the dangerous and dark streets er Paris, 
in which it was very rare for those who have carriages to 
wander on foot, I insensibly strayed from my appropriate 
direction. Wben I first discovered this disagreeable fact, 
I was in a filthy and obscure lane rather than street, whicb 
I did not remember haviog ever honoured with roy pre« 
sence before. Whiie I was pausing in the vain hope and 
anxious endeavour to ahape out some imagioaiy chart-— 
some ^ map of the mind,'^ by which to direct my bewil- 
dered course» I heard a confused noise proceed from ano- 
ther lane at right angles with the one in which I tben was 
I listened — the sound became more dastinct«-! reco^ised 
human voices in loud and angiy ahercatioo-ra momeot 
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more» and tbere was a scream. Tbough I did oot attack 
much importance to the circumstance, I thougbt I migbt 
as well approach nearer to the (]^arter of noise. I walked 
to the door of the house from which the scream proceeded ; 
it was Tery small, and mean. Just as I neared it a window 
was thrown open, and a voicc cried — ^ Help ! help ! fear 
God's sake, heJp !" 

** What 's the matter f ' 1 askcd. 

" Whoever you are, save us l'* cried the Yoke« " and 
that instantIy»or we shall be murdered :" and, the moment 
after, the voice ceased abruptly, and was succeeded by the 
clashing of swords. 

I beal loudl;^ at the door— l shouted out — no answer: 
(be scuffle within seemed to increase ; l saw a small blind 
alley to the lefl ; one of the unfortunate women, to whom 
such places are homes, was standing in it. ** What possi- 
bility is there of entering the house ?" I asked. 

«< Oh !" Said she, ** it does not matter ; it is not the first 
iime gentlemen have cut each other's throats there,** 

" What ! is it a house of bad repute ?" 

*^ Yes ; and where there are bullies who wear knives, 
and take purses — ^as well as ladies, who — ** 

** Good Heavens !" cried I, interrupting her, " there is 
no time to be lost. Is there no other way of entrance but 
at tbis door V* 

** Yes, if you are bold enough to enter at another !" 

" Where ?" 

*< Down this alley." 

Immediately I entered the alley— the woman pointed to 
a small, dark, narrow flight ot stairs — I ascended — the 
sounds increased in loudness. I mounted to the second 
flight — & light streamed from a door — the clashing of 
gwords was distinctly audjble within — I broke open the 
door, and saw myself a witness and intruder in a scene at 
6nce ludicrous and fearful. 

A table covered with bottles, and the remnants of a meal, 
was in the centre of the room ; several articles of^women^s 
dress were scattered over the floor ; two women of une- 
quivocal description were clinging to a man richly dressed, 
and who, having fortunatelygot behind an immense chair, 
ihat had been overthrown, probably, in the scuffle, managea 
to keep off, with awkward address, a fierce-looking fellovv, 
who had less scope for the ability of bis sword ann, from 
Ibe circumstance of bis attempting to pull away the chair 
with bis left band. Whenerer he stooped to effect this ob- 
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it not been for the embarrassment bis female eneniies occa- 
sioned bim, tbe latter would, in all probability, bave de- 
spatcbed or disabled his besieger. This fortified gentleman 
IjNeing backed by the window. was, I immediately cop< 
cluded, tbe person who had called to me for assistance. 

At tbe otber coroer of tbe ai>artDient was another cara« 
lier, who used his sword with sing;u]ar skill, but who, being; 
hard pressed by two lusty fellows, was forced to emploj 
tha( skill rather in defence than attack. Alto^cther, tbe 
disordered appearance of the room, the broken Bottles, tbe 
furoes with wnich the bot atmosphere teemed, the evident 
profli^acy of tbe two women, the half derob^ guise of tbe 
cavahers, and the niffian air, and collected ferocity of tbe 
assailants, plainly denoted that it wasone of those perilous 
festivals of pleasure in which iroprudentgallants were pAeiv 
in that day, betrayed by treacherous Delilahs into the 
hands of rhilistines, who, not contented with Stripping; 
tbera for the sake ofplunder, frequently murdered them 
for the sake of secrecy. 

Having taken a rapid, but satisfactory, surrey of tbe 
scehe, I did not think it necessary to make any prepara* 
tonr parley. I threw myself upon the nearest bravo witb 
$0 nearty a ffood will, that I ran him through the body be 
ibre he had recovered his surprise at my appearance. 
This somewhat startied the other two ; they drew back» 
änd demanded quarter. 

** Qparter, indeed !" cried the farther cavalier, releasirig^ 
bimself from his astonished female assailants, and leapin«; 
flirobly over his bulwark, into the centre of the room-*- 
^' quarter, indeed, rascally rvTGgYie« / No; it is our tum 
now ; and, by Joseph ot Arimathea ! you sball sup with 
Pilate to-night.^ So saying, he pressed bis old assailant 
so fiercely, that, after a short contest, the latter retreated 
tili he had backed bimself to the door, he then suddenly 
tumed round, and vanished in a twinklii^. The third and 
remaining ruffian was far from thinking bimself a match 
tbr three men : be feil on hb knees, and implored mercy. 
Howerer, the ci-devant sustainer of the besieged chair 
was but little disposed to afford him the clemency be de 
manded, and approached the crest-fallen bravo with so 
grim an air of truculent delight, brandis^ing hb sword, and 
uttenng the most terrible tnreats, that there would nave 
been small doubt of the final catastrophe of the trembling 
bully, had not the other gaUant thrown bimself in the way 
of bis friend. 
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, ^ Put up ihy sword," said he» laugfaing:, and yet with an 
air of command ; ^ we must not court crime» and tben 
punish it." Tben, turning to the buUy» he said, ""Rise, 
Sir Rascal ! the devil spares thee a little longer, and thid 
gentlecnan wil] not disobey Au^ as well as ihy master'a 
wisbes. — Begone !" 

Tbe fellow wanted no second inTitation : be sprang to 
bis lees, and to the door. The disappointed cavalier as<- 
sisted nis descent down the stairs with a kick, that would 
have done the work of the sword to any flesh not aceus- 
toroed to such pedal applications. Puttine" up bis rapier, 
the milder gentleman tben tumed to ^laaies, who hj 
huddled togetber under shelter of the chair which their 
intended victim bad deserted. 

** Ah, Mesdames," said he, gravely, and with a low bow, 
** I am sony for your disappointment. As long as you 
contented yourselves with robbeiy, it were a shame to 
have interfered with your innocent amusements ; but cold 
Steel becomes serious. Monsieur E^Argenson will favouf 
you with some inquiries to-m(XTOw ; at present, I recom* 
mend you to empty what remains in the bottle. Adieu ! 
Monsieur, to whom I am so greatly indebted, honour me 
with your arm down these stairs. Tou'* (turning to bis 
fKend) ^ will follow us, and keep a sharp look behind. 
AUofu! Five Henri ^cUre r 

As we descended the dark and rough stairs, my new 
companion said, '< What an excellent antidote to the effects 
ef tne vin de Champagne is this same Bghtingr. I feel as 
if I bad not tasted a drop these six bours. What fortune 
broiu^ht you hither, Monsieur ?'* addressi^ me. 

We were now at tbe foot of the first mght of stairs, a 
high and small window admitted tbe moonligbt, and we 
saw each otber's faces clearly. 

" That fortune,*' answered I, lookii^ at my acquaint- 
ance steadily, but with an ezpresäion of profound respect 
•— ^' that fortune which watches over kinedoms, and which, 
I trust, may in no place or circumstance oe a deserter from 
your Higbness." 

** Higbness !'* said my companion, colouring, and dart- 
ir^ a glance, first at bis friend and tben at me. '* Hist — 
Sir, you know me, tben — speak low — you know, tben, for 
whom you have drawn your sword ?'* 

** Yes, so please your Higbness. l have drawn it this 
night for Philip of Orleans ; 1 trust yet, in another scene, 
ami for another cause, to draw it for (he Regent of 
f'rancc !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Prinofr^BB Andienee— «nd a Beeret Emtea^y. 

TilB Regent remained silent for a moment : he theo 
Said, in an aitered and grave voice, '' Cestbien^Monsiewri 
I thknk you ibr the distinction you have made. It weie 
not amiss,'' (he added» turning to hia comrade,) ^ that yoa 
wouid now and then dei^ henceforward» to make tbe 
same distinction. But this is neither time nor place for 
parlance. On, gentlemen !*' 

I reoffered my arm to the orince ; and I saw throu^ 
bis heart, when he» though with great courtesj, refused it 
A raan does not love you the better for discoveriog even 
bis greatness when he wishes to hide it. However, it was 
not the love of the profligate, but a hold upon tbe prince^ 
which l desifed, and for which I had played my game. 

We left the bouse» passed into the street, and moved oo 
rapidiy, and in silence» tili the constttutional ^ayety of the 
duKe, recoverin^ its ordinary tone, he said, with a lausb— 

" Well, now, it is a little nard that a man who has peen 
toilingall day for the public good, sbould feel ashainedok 
indulgin^ an hour or two at night in bis private amuse- 
ments ; but so it is. * Once grave, alway^ grave !' is the 
raaxira of the world— eh» Cbatran ?" 

The companion bowed. "*Tis a very good sayin^. 
please your royal highness» and is intended to warn us frono 
the sin of erer oeing gprave 1" 

** Ha ha ! you have un grand Udenipour la tnorale, mm 
ktm ChatranT* cried the duke, "and would draw a rule 
for conduct out of the wickedest btm mot of Dubois. Mon- 
sieur, pardon me, but I have seen you befoüre ; you are the 
Count— " 

" Devereux, Monseigneur." 

" Tnie, truc ! I baye heard much of you : you are intj- 
raate with Milord Bölingbroke. Would that 1 had fifty 
friends like ^tm." 

<' Monseigneur would have little trouble in bis regencjr 
if bis wish were realized," said Cbatran. 

^* Tant mieuxy so long as 1 had little odiurn as weM as 
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little trouble*-a happiness which, thanks to you and Du« 
boisy I am not likel]^ to enjoj — Mais voilä la voitureP* 

And the duke pointed to a dark, piain carriage, which 
we had suddenly come upon. 

" Count Devereux," said the meny regent, ** you will 
enter; my duty requires tbat, at this seductive hour, I 
should see a young eentleman of your dangerous age safely 
lodged at bis hotel!^' 

We entered, Cfaatran gave the Orders, and we drove off 
Fapjdly. 

The Regent hummed a tune, and bis two companions 
listened o^it in respectful silence. 

** We]], well, Messieurs," said he, bursting out at last 
into open voice, " I will ever believe, in future, that the 

fods ao look benignantly on us worshippers of the Ahna 
^enus ! Do you know much of Tibullus, Monsieur Deve« 
reuz ? And can you assist my memory with the continua- 
iion of the line— 

^ QuiiquiB unore feoetur eat— * *' 

" 'tutnaqne sacenjae 

Qaallbet: iiraldtas non timiüsse decet.' " 

answered L 

^' Bon V"* cried the duke. " I love a gentleman from my 
veiy soul, when he can both fight well and read Latin ! I 
hate a man wbo is merely a winebibber and blade drawer. 
By St. Louis, though it is an excellent thing to fill the 
stonach, especially with Tokay, yet there is no reason in 
the World why we should not ml the head too. But here 
we are. Adieu, Monsieur Devereux — we shall see you at 
the palaii.^* 

l expressed my thanks briefly at the Res'eiit's condescen- 
sion, descended fix>m the carriae«, (which instantly drove 
off with renewed celerity,) and once more entered my 
notel. 

Two or three days after my adventure with the Regent, 
I tbought it Expedient to favour that eccentric prince with 
a Visit. During the early pail of his regency, it is well 
known how successfiilly he corabated with bis natural 
iodolence, and how devotedly his roomings were surren- 
dered to the toils of his new office ; but when pleasure has 
grown babit, it requires a stronger mind ttian that of 
rhilippe le Öebonnair to give it a permanent successor in 
business. Pleasure is, inc&ed, like the ^enius of the fable, 
the most useful of slaves while you sub'due it i the most 

Vol. n.-5 
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intolerable of tjrants the momcnt your negligence soSSers 
H to subdue you. 

The bours in whicfa the prince gave andience (o the 
comrades of bis lichter, rather than graver occupatioosr 
were those immediately before and after bis levee. I 
tboti|bt that this yvould be tbe best seasonfor me topresent 
myaeif, Accordinglj, one morning after tbe leTee, I re- 
paired to bis palace. 

Tbe antecbamber was ab^ady crowded. I sat myself 
auietly down in one corner of tbe room, and looked upon 
tne motley groupes around. I smiled inly as they reminded 
me of tbe scenes my own anteroom, in my younger days 
of folly and fortune, was wont to exhibit ; tbe same bete* 
fo^neous assemblage (only upon a grander scale^ of the 
ministers to tbe pbysical appetites and tbe mental tastes. 
There was tbe frettmg and impudent mountebank, side by 
dide witb tbe eentle and patient scbolar — ^tbe barlot's enroy 
and tbe priesrs messender — tbe agent of tbe police, aod 
the liceiKed breaker of its laws — there ; — but wbat boots 
a more prolix description ? Wbat is tbe anteroom of a 
great man, wbo bas many wants and many tastes, but a 
panorama of tbe blended disparities of this compotmded 
i'Torld. 

While l was moralizing, a gentleman suddenly tbrust bis 
head out of a door, and appeared to reconnoitre us. In* 
ätantly, tbe crowd swept up to bim. 1 tbought I raigbt as 
well foHow tbe general example, and pushir^ aside some 
öf my fellow-loiterers, I presented myself and mj nametov 
tbe gentleman, witb tbe most ingratiating air I could 
command. 

Tbe gentleman, wbo was tolerably civil for a great 
man's great man, promised that my visit should be imme- 
diately announced to the prince ; and then, witb the 
politest bow imaginable, slapped tbe door in my face, 
^'^fter I bad waited about seven or eigbt minutes longer» 
the gentleman reappeared, singled me from tbe crowd, and 
desired me to follow bim : I passed tbrougb another room^ 
and was presently in tbe negent'is presence. 

I was rather startled when I saw by tbe mon^ing ligbt, 
and in desbabille, tbe person of that roval martyr to dissi- 
pation. His countenance was red, but bloated, and a weak- 
ness in bis ejes added considerably to the jaded and bag- 
gard expression of bis features. A proportion of stomadi 
ratber inclined to corpulency, seeraed to betray tbe taste 
for gourmanderief whicb the most radically coarse, and 
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yet (straDge to say) tbe most ^nerally aceoraplished and 
really ^;ood-naturea of royal prodigates, combined ^rith his 
t>tfaer qualifications. He was yawniDg very elaborately 
over a great heap of papers, when I entered. He finished 
his yawn, (as if it were too brief and too precious a le 
creation to lose,) and tben said, ''Good moniingy Mon- 
sieur Devereux ; I am glad tbat you bave found ipe out at 
last:' 

*' I was afraid, Monseigneur, of appearing an intruder od 
your presence, by offering my hopQag'e to you befojre." 

'* So like ray good fortune, said tne Regent» turning[ to 
a man seated at anotber table at some distance, wbose wily*, 
astute countenance, piercine: eye, and licentious expres$ion 
of lip and brow, indicatedat once tbe abih'ty.and vice 
wbicb composed bis cbaracter. ''.So Jike mj good fortune, 
is it not, Dubois ? If ever I meet witb a toierably plea- 
sant feliow, wbo does not di^race me by bis birtb or re- 
putation, be is always so terribly afraid of intruding ! and 
whenever I pick up a respectable personajo^e witbout 
wit, or a wit witbout respectabih'ty, he attacbes bimself 
to me like a burr, and can't live a day witbout inquiring 
after my bealtb." 

Dubois smiled, bowed, but did not answer, and I saw 
tbat bis. look was bent darkly and keenly upon me. 

" Well," Said tbe prince, " wbat tbink you of our opera, 
Count Devereux ? — It beats yöur Englisb one— eh !'* 

'' Ah, certainly, Monseigneur ; ours is but a leflection of 
yours." 

*< So says your friend, milord Boliqgbroke, a person wbo 
kDOWs about operas almost as mucb as I do, wbicb, vanity 
apart, is saying a great deal. I sbould like yerj well to 
Visit Eqgland— wbat should I leam best tbere ? In Spain 
\l sball ahvays love Spain,) I leamed to cook." 

''MonSei^neur, I fear," answered I, smiling, ' could ob- 
tain but Itttle additional knowledge in tbat art in our bar- 
barous country. A few rüde and imperfect inventions, 
bave, indeed, of late years astonisbed tbe feeble cultivators 
of tbe science ; but une nuU ^awe, rests still upon its 
main principles and leading trutns. rerbaps, wbat Mon- 
seigneur would find best wortii studying in England would 
beWe« dames, 

"Ah! les datnes all over tbe world!" cried tbe Duke, 
laugbing; "but I bear your helles Änglaises are senti- 
mental, and love ä V^rcadienne.^^ 

" It is true at pfesent : but wbo sball say bow far Mon- 
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atigae\xt*s example mie^ht enüghten them in a trau of 
thottt[ht so erroneous ?'" 

**C*e$tvrcd. Nothing like example, eh, Dubois ? Wbat 
«rould Philip of Orleans have been but for thee V^ 

" * L*ezeinple Mravont n^eat qa*iui miroir trompear, 
Uadqaefoig Ton ae briae oA Taatre s'est aauv^, 
Et par oft ram pirit, un autra est eonservV *' 

I 

aoswered Dubois out of Gnna» 

** Corneille is right,'' rejoined the Regent. AHer all, to 
do thee justice, mon peM Abb^, example has little to do 
with comipting us. Nature pleads the cause of Pleasuie, 
as Hyperiaes pleadcfd that of Phryne. Sbe has no need 
of eloquence : she unveiU the bosom qf her cUentf and tlw 
dient %$ ac^itted,^ 

** Monseigneur shows at least that he has leamed to 
Profit by my humble Instructions in the classics»'^ said 
Uubois. 

The Duke did not answer. I tumed m;^ eyes to some' 
drawings on the table — I expressed my admiration of them. 
** They are mine," said the Regent. *' Ah ! I should have 
been much more accomplished as a private gentleman« 
than I fear I ever shall oe as a public man of toil and 
business. Business — bah ! But Necessity is the only real 
king in the world, the only enviable d^spot for whom 
there is no law. Wh^t! are you going already, Count 
Devereux ?" 

^ Monseigneur's anteroom is crowded with less fortunate 

fersons than myself, whose sins of envy and covetousness 
am now answerable for." 

** Ah — well ! I must hear the poor devils ; the only 
pleasure I have is in seeing how easily [ can make them 
nappy. Would to God, Dubois, that one could govem a 
ereat kingdom only by fair words ! Count Devereux, you 
have seen me to-day as my acquaintance ; see me again as 
my petitioner. Bon jmr^ Monsieur,^* 

And I retired, very well pleased with my reception : 
from that time, indeed, duric^ my short stay at Paris, the 
prince honoured me with bis especial favour. But I have 
dwelt too long on my s^jmr at the French court. The 
persons whom I have described, and who alone made that 
9^(nir memorable, must be my apolo^. 

One day I was honoured by a visit fiom from the Abb6 
Dubois. After a short conversation upon indifferent thir^% 
he a9C08ted me thas : 
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<'Tou are aware, Count DeveiBux, of the partiality 
Vfhkh tfae R^nt has conceived towards you. Fortunate 
would it be for that Prince/' (here Dubiois eleyated bis 
brows witb an ironical and arcb eipfession,) '' so eood by 
disposHion, so injured b^r example, if bis partisuity bad 
been more frequently testified toward gentlemen ot your 
merit. A mission ofconsiderable importance, and one de- 
manding great persona) address, gfves bis Royal Hkbness 
an opportunity of testifying bis esteem for you. He bo- 
noured me witb a Conference on the subject yesterdav» 
and bas now commissioned me to explain to you tbe tech- 
nical objects of tbis mission, and to ofifer to you the bonout 
of conveying it. Should you accept tbe proposals, you 
will wait upon bis bi^ness before bis levee to-morrow.'* 

Dubois tben proceeded in tbe clear rapid manner pecu* 
)iar to bim, to comment on tbe State of Gurope. '^For 
France,'* said be, in concludin^ bis sketch, ** peace is ab- 
solutely necessary. A drained treasury, an exbausted 
countiy, require it. You see from wbat I have said, tbat 
Spain and England are tbe principal quarters. Crom wbich 
we are to dread bostilities. Spain we must ^uard against 
—England we must propitiate ; the latter object is easy in 
£ngland in any case, wbetber James or George be upper<> 
inost. For wboever is king in England, will bave quite 
enougb to do at bome, to mäe bim a^rree willingly enougb 
to peace abroad. Tbe former requires a less simple and 
a more enlaieed policy. I fear t||e arooition of (be Qpeen 
of Spain, ana tbe turbulent eenius of her minion Alberoni.' 
^e must fortify ourselves Tiy new forms of alliance, at 
Tarious courts, wbicb sball at once defend «f and intimi* 
date our enemies. We wisb to emplorjr bome nobleman of 
ability and address, on a secret mission to Russia— will 
Tou Ge tbat person? Your abtence from Paris will be 
but sbort — ^ou will see a veiy droll country, and a veiy 
droll sovereign ; you will retum bitber, doubly tbe rage, 
and witb a just claim to more important employment beie- 
after. Wbat say you tö tbe proposal f ' 

** I must bear more," said i, ** before I decide." 

Tbe Abb6 renewed. It is needless to repeat all tbe 
particulars of tbe commission tbat be cnumerated. Suffice 
it that after a brief coasideration» I accepted tbe bonour 

Eroposed to me. Tbe Abb6 wished me joy, relapsed into 
is ordinary strain of coarse levily for a few minutes, and 
tben reminding me that I was to attend tbe Regent on tbe 
morrow, departed. It was easy to see, tbat in tbe miod 

6* 
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of tbat saotle and crafty ecclesiastic, with wbose mamett- 
Tres private iotrigues were always blended with pubKc, 
tbis dferof emplo:finent Teiled a desire to banisb me from 
the immediate yicinity of tbe good-natuied Regent» wbose 
favoor tbe aspiring Abb^ wisbed at tbat ezact moment ex- 
dusively to monopolize. Mere men of pleasure» he knew, 
wouldnot interfeie with bis aims upon tbe prince ; mere 
men of business still less : but a man who was tboi^bt to 
coinbine tbe capacities of botb, and who was rooreover 
iistineuisfaed by tbe Regent, he deemed a more dangeious 
rival tnan the inestimable person thus suspected really was. 

However» I cared little for the honest man's motives. 
Adventure to me had always gieater charms than dissipa* 
rion« and it was far more agreeable to tbe nature of mv 
arobitiofi, to Win distinction by any honourable metbodf, 
(ban by fWouritism at a court, so bollow, so unprincipled, 
and so grossly licentious as tbat of the Reeent. Theie, to 
be the most successful courtier, was to be the »lOst amusiog 
dibaudii. Alas, when the heart is away from its otjects, 
and the taste revolts from its excesSyPleasure is worse thaa 
palling— it is a tortore ! — and the devil in Jonson*s play» 
did not perfaaps greatly belie the trutb, when be averred 
'*" that tbe pains in his native country were pastimes to tbe 
^fe of a person of Fashion.'^ 

The Duke of Ofleans lecetved me the next roemmg 
with more than bis wonted bonhomie, Wbat a pity that 
so good-natured a prince should have been so boa a man ! 
He eolaiged more easily and careleasly than bis worthy 
preceptor had done^upoo the*severa) points to be observed 
m xny missioih-^tbeD very condescendingly told me be was 
veiy sony to lote me from his court, and asked me» at all 
eventsybeftce i lefc Paris, tobe a guest at one of bis select 
suppefs. I appreeiated this honour at its^st value. To 
these suj^rs, nooe were asked but the Prmce's chums,or 
roit^y* as be was pleased to call them. As erUre nam 
these cburas were for the most part tbe raostgoQd•fo^ 
notbing pcople in the kinedom, I could not but feel bigbly 
üattered at nemg deemed bj so deep a judge of cbaiaeter 
as tbe regent, worthy to jom Ihem. I need not say tbat 
tbe invitation was eagerl^accepted,nor tbat 1 \eh Philippe 
It D^hanmaire impiessed with the idea of bis being the 

* Tbe term Moui^ now la compr^entive, was fint given by tbe ragent to tt 
telect niunber of hie friends ; accordHig to them, ^ause they woald* be 
broken on.tbe wheel for hia t ake ; ftccordinf to btmedfi beca^ffe tbey itacvil 
|A be eo hroke9.---£i|. 
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noftt admnrable person in £urope. What a ibol a gieat 
man is if he does not study to be affable — ^weigh a prince's 
coodescension in one scale, and all the cardinal virtues in 
ihe other, and the cöndescension will outweigh them alL 
The R^;ent of France ruined his countiy as much as he 
weW couTd do, and there was not a dry eye when be died* 
£yen the memory of Charles IL, who was both privately 
and pubiicly, the most coosummate rascal that England ever 
saWf is to this day ratber populär than otherwise. O» 
manner« manner» there is no hypocrite so successful as you t 

A day had now efTected a change — a great change in 
my fate. A new court — a new theatre of action — a new 
walk of ambition, were suddenly opened to me. Nothing 
Gould be more promising than my fir^t employment-* 
nothing couid be more pleasing than the anticipation of 
change. ^ I must force myself to be agreeable to-night,*' 
Said ly as I dressed myself for the regent's supper. ^1 
must ieave behind me the remembrance of a bon motf or 
I sball be ibrgotten." 

And I was r^ht. In that iVbirlpool, the capital df 
France, every thing sinks but wit— mcU is always on the 
smface, and.we must cling to it with a firm grasp if we 
wotild not jgb dowD to— ^' the deep oblivion." 



CHAPTEaX. 

Sofal EiortknM for Um food af tte^eoplt. 

What a sipgular scene was that pnvate supper with the 
R^ent of France and his roufy! The par^ coosisted of 
twenty : nine gentlemen of the court besides myself» four 
men of low ramk and character— but admirable buffoons 
•-^md six ladies, such ladies as the duke loved best— 
witty, lively, sarcastic, and good for nothing. 

Tie Chatran accosted me. 
V ** Je suis ravif mon eher Monsieur Devereux^^^ said he« 
grayely, ** to see you in such excellent Company^— you 
must be a little surprised to find yourself here ! * 
' " Not at all l Eveiy scene is worth one visit. Hcyiny 
|[ood Monsieur Chatran, who goes to the House of Correc- 
tion once« is a philosopher— -he who goes twice» is a 
rogue r* 
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<<Tbaiik joUf Count— wliat am I theo— I hzve heta 
here twcnty Umes T' 

'* Wbjf 1 will aoswer yoa whh a stoiy. The sool of a 
Jesuit ooe pigfaty wben its hodj was asleep, wandereS 
down to the iower regions ; Satan caus^t it, and was aboiK 
to CQOsign it to some appropriate iriace ; the soitl triea 
hazd to ezcuse itself : you know what a cunniog thing a 
Jesuit's soul b ! * Monsieur Satan,' said tbe spirit ;^ * oo 
king sbould punish a traveller as he would a native. 
(Jpon mj bunour» 1 am merely bere en vayageur.* * G09 
tbc»» mtmph^P said U bcn Satan, and tbe soul flew back 
to its bodj. But tbe Jesuit died, and came d Venfer jai se- 
cocd time. He was brought betöre bis Satanic majesty, 
and made tbe same excuse. * No, no,' cried Beelzebub ,* 
* once beie is to be onij It diMe voyageur^^twic» herCf 
and You aie U diabU Und hon.^ " 

'^Ha ! ba! ba !" said Cbatran, laugbing ; ^ I tfaen am 
ihe diMe taut bonf 'tisweli I amnowane; for wereckon 
tbe rau^ a devilisb deal worse tban tbe veiy worst of the 
devils — but see, tbe regent approacbes us.'* 

And, leaving a yery pretty and er^ou^e lookiqg lady, tbe 
regent sauntered towards us. It was in Walking, by the 
by, tbat be lost all tbe grace of bis mien. ^I don^ Imow, 
bowever, tbatone wisbes a great man to be graceful» so 
long as be 's familiär. 

^Aba» Monsieur Devereox ^^ said be, ** we will give you 
some lessons iq cooking to-nigbt — ^we sball sbow you bow 
to provide for yourselt* in tbat barbarous countiy wbicb 
you are about to visit. Tout voyageur doü tout savoir /" 

** A veiy admirable saying ; wbicb leads me to under- 
stand tbat Momse^gneur bas l^en a great traveller," said I. 

^ Ay, in all tbings and aUvlace»-^ehf count !" answjQied 
tbe vegent, smiling ; ** but,^ bere be lowered bis yoice a 
Ittde, ** l bave never yet leamed bow you came so oppor- 
tunely to our assistance tbat night. Dieu me damne ! but 




tbe otber ; * wbat brought ywi ?'* 

^ Monseigneur is pleasant," said I, laughing ; *< but a 
man does now and theo (though 1 own it is veiy seldom) 
do a good action, witbout ba?ing previously resolved t^ 
commit a bad one l" 

* The rcad«r will temember a bener venion oT Uile aiMcdote in ooe of üi^ 
Vi5Mlt pupulM Eoglifli come<Uet.— £0. 
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- ** I Uke your parenthesis," ciied the Regents^ it re- 
minds nie of my fqendy St. Simon» wbo tbiriks so ill of 
mankind, that 1 asked bim one day» wbetber it was pos- 
sible for bim to despise any tbing more tbao men ? *i es/ 
Said be, wltb a low bow, * women !* '' 

^ His expQriencei'' said I, glancii^ at the female part 
of tbe coteriey ** was» I mast own, nkely to lead bim to 
that opinion.*' 

'* None of your sarcasms, Monsieur," cried tbe Reeent. 
** L^amuseToeta est un des besoins de Vhomme — as Ihear 
young Arouet veiy pitbily saia tbe otber day ; and we 
owe gratitude to wbomsoever it may be that suppliestbat 
wantk Now, jou will agree with me that none supply it 
like women; therefore weöwe them gratitude; thereiore we 
must not bear tbem abused* Lo^ically proved, I tbink !" 

''Yes indeedy" said I, '' it is a pleasure to find tbatthey 
have so able an advocate ; and that your Higbness cad so 
well apply to yourself btm tbe assertions in tbe motto of 
the great master of fortification, Vauban— * I destroy, but I 
defend.' " 

** Enougb," said the duke, en riarU^ " now to ourfortu 
JUcUionsp^ änd he moved away towards the women. l 
followed the royal example ; and soon found myself seated 
next to a pretty, and yerj siuall woman. We entered 
into conversation ; and, wnen once begun, my fair com« 
panion took care that it should not cease, without a mira- 
cle. ßy tbe goddess Facundia, what volumes of words 
issued from that Utile moutb t and on all subjects too 1 
church— State — ^law — politics — play-bouses — lampoons— 
lace— liveries— kiiÄS — aueens — roturiers— beggars — you 
lYould have thou^bt, had you beard her, so vast was her 
confusion of all tbings, that chaos had come aeain. Ouf 
royal host did not escape her. '* You never betoresupped 
here en ^mi//e/' said she, — **MonDieuI it will da your 
heart good to see how much the Regent will eat. He has 
such an appetite— you know he never eats any dinner in 
Order to eat the more at supper. You see that little dark 
woman he is talkin^ to ?-^wel], she is Madame de Para^ 
tere— be calls her nis little black crow — was there ever 
such a pet name ? Can you guess wby he likes her ? Nay, 
never take the trouble of tbinking— >I will teil you at once-^ 
simply because she eats and drinks so mucU ParoU 
d'honnear *tis true. 'Tbe Regent says he likes svmpadijr 
in all things !— is it not droll f What a hideeus old man^is 
that Noci'-'Wa face looks as if it had caught the rainbow 



That impudeot fellow Dmbois scolded bim ibr atfäßäSti^ 
90 murf tomU oat of tbe good Regent. The jrellow Crea- 
tore attempted to deoy tbe fact. * Nay/ cned Dubois^ 
'ToacaDDotcootradict me; I seetheirTÖygbostsinyoor 
fece.' »' 

White my compank» was Üius amusiBg beraelfv ßfoe^f 
uncooscious .of her panegyric oo bis perwoal attractiooSy 
joioedus 

^ Ah ! my dear Nod^^ said tbe lady, most affisctioDately, 
^ bow wellyoa are looking t I am deligbted to see you.'^ 

'^ I do not doabt it,'' said Abo^, ^ for I baye to infonn 
you that yoor petition is g^ianted ; your busband will have 
tbe place.** 

** Oh, bow etenially grateful I am to you l" cried the 
lady in an ecstacy : ^ my poor dear busband will be so 
rejoiced. I wish I bad wiqgs to fiy to bim !" 

The gallant Nocä uttered a coonplimeDt*-! thought 
myself de irqp^ and moved away. f again encounteied 
CAairan. 

^ I overbeard your coDTeisation witb Madame la Mar- 
quise," said he, smiiing ; ** she bas a bitter tdi]gue-4ias 
slienotr 

" Veiy ! bow she abused the poor rogue JVW/" 

" Yes, and yct he is her lover !" ' 

*' Her lover !— ^ou astonish me ; why, she seemed almost 
fisnd of her busband — ^the tears came in her eyes when 
she spoke of bim." 

« She if fond of him !" said Chatran, diyly. « She 
loyes the ground he treads on — ^it is precisely for that rea- 
son she favours Noce ; she is never happy but when she is 
pTocuring somethine pour son eher hon tnari, She goes to 
spend a «veek at Noc^'s country-house, and writes to her 
husband» with a pen dipped m her bloodf saying, * My 
beart is witb thee 1' " 

** Certainly," said I, " France is the land of enigmas ; 
the spfayni must have been a Parisierme, And when Ju- 
piter made man, he made two natures utterly distinct from 
oneanotber. One was Human natures and tbe othec 
Frenchnature'^' 

At tbis moment supper was announced. We all ad- 
joumed to anotber apartment, where, to my great surprise^ 
1 observed the cloth laid — the sideboard loaded--tbe 
wines ready, but nothing to eat on the table ! A Madame 
de Savori, who was nezt me, noted my surprise» 

^* What astonisfaes you, Monsieur ?" said she. 
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^KoASngf Hadamef' said i, '* that is» Übt aibfleace of 

* W&t ! you ezpeeted to see supper ?** 

* I own my delusjon — ^I did." 

* It is not cooked yet V* 
*« Oh ! well, I can wait I" 

^ And officiate , too !" said the petite Savori;^-^** in a 
'Word, this is one of the R^nt's cooking nights." 

Scarcely had I^ receivea this ezplanation» before thei« 
was a^eneral adjournment to an inner apartment, wbeie 
all the necessary aiticles for cooking wexe ready to our band. 

** The Regent led the waf , 
To Ught Ol to our pr^," 

and wi(h an irresistible giavity and importance of demean- 
our, entered upon the duties of ehtf. In a very short time 
we were all engaged. Nothing could exceed the zest 
with which every one seemed to enter into the rites of the 
Jcitchen. You would have imagined that the]^ had been 
bom scullions, they handied the bcUterie de cuintu so natq- 
rally. As for me, I sought protection with Madame de 
Savori ; and as, fortunately, she was very deeply skilled 
in the science, she had occasion to employ me in many 
minor avocations which her experience taught her would not 
be aboTe my comprehension. 

After we nad spent a certain time in this dignified occu- 
pation, we retumed to the toZ/e ä manger. The attendants 
placed4he dishes on the table, and we all feil to. Whe- 
tber out of selfrlove to their own Performances, or com- 
plaisance to the performances of others, i cannot exactiy 
eav, but certain it is that all the ffuests acquitted them- 
«elves ä meroeiUe; vou would not nave imagined the Re- 
gent the only one who had gone without dinner to eat the 
more at supper. Even that devoted wife to her eher bon 
man, who nad so severdy dwelt upon the good Regent's 
infirmity, occupied herseif with an eamestness, that would 
thave seemed almost wolf-llke in a famished grenadier. 

Very slight indeed was the conversation tnl the supper 
was nearly over, then the eflects of the wine became more 
perceptible. The Regent was the first person who evinced 
that he had eat sufficiently to be able to talk. Utterly dis- 
pensing with the sligbtest veil of reserve or royalty, he 
leaned over the table, and poured forth a whole tide of jests. 
The guests then began to think it was indecon^s to stuff 
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ihemselves any more, and as well as tiwy weF& ablfe tbey^ 
followed tbeir bost's example. But the most amusing 
personales were the buffoons : ihej mimickedy and loked, 
»nd lampooned, and lied, as if by Inspiration. As tne bot- 
fle circuiated, and talk gi-ew louder, the lampooning and 
the ly ing: were not, however, confined to the buffoons. On 
tbe cbntrary, the best bom, and best bred people, seemed 
to exccl the most in those polite arts. £very person who 
boasted a iair name or a decent reputation at court, was 
seized, condemned, and inangled in an instant. An^iiow 
elaborately the good folks slandered ! It wa» no basty 
Word and flippant lepartee which did the buiraiess of the 
absent — there was a precision, a polish, alabour of malice, 
which showed that each person bad brought sa many re- 
putations already cut up. The good-natured convivialists 
diff(^red from all other backbiters that 1 have ever met, m 
the same manner as the toads of Surinam differ from all 
other toads, viz. their venomous offspring were not half 
ibrmed, misshapen tadpoles pf slander, but sprung at once 
into life— well shaped and fully developed. 

'' CharUons /'' cried the Regent, whose eyes, winkin^ 
and rolling, gave token of bis approaching that State which 
emials the be^ar to the king, '* let us have a song. JVoc^> 
litt up thv voice, and let us bear what the tokay has put 
ioto thy nead !'* 

JVoc^ obeyed, and sang as men half drunk generally do 
sing, 

"OOwZ/" whispered the malicious Savori, "what a 
hideous screech— one would think he had tumed kisfac§ 
into a voice /" 

" Bravissimo P^ cried the duke, when bis guest had 
ceased, — **what happy people we are ! Our doors are 
iocked — not a soul can disturb us^we have plenty of 
wine — we are going to get drunk — and we have all Paris 
to abuse ! What were you saying of Marshd Villars. mv 
litüe Parab^re r -^ -^ * * ^ 

And pounce went the little Parabere upon the unfortu- 
nate marshal. At last slander had a respite— nonsense 
Idegan its reign— the füll Inspiration descenaed upon their 
orgies—the good people lost the use of their faculties. 
Noise, clamour, upioar, broken bottles, falling chairs, and 
(l grieve to say) their occupants faUing too— conclude the 
^C^ne of the royal supper Let us diop the cortaio. 
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CHAPTER XL 

An Interview. 

I WENT a little out of my way, on departing from Pari^ 
fo Visit Lord Bolingbroke, who at tbat titne was in thc 
country. There are sotne ^en whom one never really 
sees in capitals ; one sees their masks, not themselves-: 
Bolingbroke was one. It was in retirement, bowever brief 
it mi^t be, tbat bis true natuie expanded itself, and weaiy 
of bemg admired, he allowed one to love, and even in the 
wildest course of bis earlier excesses^ to repect bim. Mjr 
Visit was limited to a few bours» but it made an indelibfe 
Impression on me. 

*^ Once more," I said, as we walked to and fro in the 
gardlb of bis temporary retreat, *' once more you are In 
your element: minister and statesman of a prince» and 
cbief supporter of tbe great pians wbicb are to restore him 
to bis tbrone." 

A sligbt sbade passed over Bolingbroke's fine brovf« 
" To you, my constant friend," said be, " to you^-who of 
all m;^ friendls alone remained true in exile, and unsbaken 
by misfortune — ^to you I will confide a secret tbat I would 
intrust to no otber . I repent me already of baving espoused 
this cause, l did so wbile yet the dis^ace of an unmerit- 
ed attainder tin^led in my veins : while I was in the fuÜ 
tide of those vioTent and warm passions wbicb bave so often 
misled me. Myself attainted — tbe best belovedof my as-t 
sociates in danger — my party deserted,.and seemipgly lost 
but for some bold. measure such as then offered : * these 
were all tbat I saw. I listened ea^erly to representations 
I now find untrue ; and I accepted tbat rank and powec 
from one prince wbicb were so rudcly and galline^Iy tom. 
from me by anotber. I perceive tbat I bave actea impni- 
dently, but wbat is done, is done ; no private scruples, no^^ 
private interest shall make me wavei in a cause tbat I have 
once pledged myself ta serve ;. and if I can da aught to 
make a weak cause powerful, and a divided partjr suc- 
cessful» I will ; but Devereux, you are wrong» this is not 
mjr elemeoti £ver in the paths of strife, I bave sighed foit 
quiet» and while mos! eager in pursuit of ambitioni I hav« 

Vol. IL- 
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languisbed tlie most fondly for content. The litüeness of 
int^fue diseusts roe» and white iht brandtes of my power 
-soaied the higbest, and spiead wilh the naost luzuriance, it 
;^alled me to think of the miiy soil in which that power 
was conderoned to strike ike rocfh^ upon which it stood, 
and by which it must be nouiished." 

I answered Bolingbroke af9 men are wont to answer 
statesmen who complain of their melier— half in compli- 
ment/half in contradictioo, but he replied with unusual 
^riousness. 

^ Do not think t affect to speak tfaus: you know how 
eageriy I snatch any respite from State, and how unmoyedly 
i have borne the loss of presperity and of power. You 
are now about to enter those perilous paths which I have 
irod for years. Tour passions, like mine, are strong ! Be- 
wsae, oh, beware, how you induteetfaem without restraint ! 
They are tbe fires which should warm : let them not be 
the fires which destrov.'* 

Bolii^broke paused in «vident and great a^tatioD — ^he 
resumed: ''I speak strongly,for I speak in bittemess; i 
was thfown early into the world : my whole education 
had been framed to make me ambitious : it sacceeded in 
its end. I was ambitious, and of all success — success in 
pleasure, success in fame. To wean me from the former, 
my friends persuaded rae to marry-^they chose my wife 
for her connexions and her fcHlune, and I g^ined those ad- 
vanta^es at tbe ex^nse of what was better than eitber^ 
haj^ness! You Inow how unfortunate has been that 
marriage, and how young I was when it was contracted. 
Can you wonder that it failed in tbe desired effect ? £ very 
one courted me, erery temptation assailed me ; pleasure 
even became more aUuring abroad, when at bome I had 
no longer the bope of peace : the inchilgence of one pas- 
sion begat the indulgence of anotfier; and thou^ my bet- 
ter sense promj)ted all my actions, it never restrainedfibeiB 
io a proper limit, Thus the commencement of my actions 
has been generally prudent, and their conünuatum has de- 
viated into rashness, or plunged into excess. Devereuz, I 
haye paid the forfeit of my errors with a terrible interest — 
when my motives have been pure, men have seen a fault 
in the conduct, and calumniatedf the motives ; when my coa- 
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uiunnuMiig, or ftniunff uuMigDts, corrtspoiitfent wtUi tarne in tiie tott. For 
the genertd vein of renecüon or convereatioo atcribed in tbcp» ptfit to Locd 
BolDigbroke, Coant Devereuz must be onswenble. 



Aict has be^i blam^ss, men bave remembered ita fbmer 
enrorsy and asserted that its present eoodneis only aitue 
üom some sioister intention— tbus I baye been termed 
CFafiy, wben I was in reality radb, and that was calied tbe 
inconsistency of interest, which in reality was the incon- 
jstancy of passion.^ I have reasöii tberefore to warn you 
how you su£fer your subjects to become your tyrants ; and 
believe me oo experience is so deep as tbat of one who 
has committed faolts, and w^ohas discovered tbeir causes.'' 

" AppJ^ my dear lord, that experience to your future 
€ATeer, You femember what the most s^u^cious of aü 
pedants,t «▼€!! though he was an enipefor, nas so bappily 
expressed*^ Repentance is a goddess, and the preserver of 
Ihose who have erred/ " 

** May IJind her so !" answered Bolingbroke ; " but as 
Montaigne or Charron would say, ' Vhomme se |i^|— man 
is at once bis own sharper aiid bis own bubble.' We 
make vast promises to ourselves, and a pässion, an example, 
sweeps even the remembrance of those promises from our 
minds. One is too apt to believe men hypocrites, if tbeir 
conduct Squares not witb tbeir sentiments : but ferfuips no 
vice is more rate^ far no tadc is more ajffievh^ Ikan «y«^ 
tentatie hypocrisy; and the same susceptibilitv which ex- 
poses men to be easily impressed bv the ailurements of 
vicey render them at heart most strucK by the ioveliness of 
rirtue. Thus, tbeir laneuage and their liearts worship the 
divinity of the latter, while their conduct strays the most 
-erringly towards the false shrines over which the former 
presides. Tes ! I have never been blind to the surpassing 
excellence of good. The still sweet whispers ot virtue 
have been heard, even wben tbe storm has been loudest, 
and the bark of reason been driven the most impetuously 
over the wav«s : ahd at this moment, I am impressed wit» 

* Thif I do bdlere to betbe real (tbough perhapi it is a new) ligbt in wbich 
Lord BoUngbrokii's life and character are to be viewcd. Tbe same writers 
wbo ten US of bis imgovematde passions, always prefix to bis name tbe epi* 
tbetfl " designiog, «unning, crafty,** &c. New I will venture to teil tbese bis - 
torians tbat if they bad studied human nature instead of party pampUeta, 
tbey woold bave discovered tbat there are certain incompatiUe qualitietf 
wbich can never be united in one cbaracter— that no man can have violent 
passions to vkich he isin ^e habit of yitldingy and be systematlcally crafty 
and deeigning. No man can be all heat, and at the same ^time all coolness; 
but opiMMite eanses not unoAeo produoe like effects. Passion usually makca 
men changeable, so sometimes does craft ; bence the mistake of the unlnquir- 
iog or thesballow; and henoe white • * * writes, and • ♦ ♦ ♦ comirflei« 
will the characters of great men be transmitted to posterity misnated an 
belied. — Eo. 

t The Emperor JaUan. The original expraarion is paraphraied intke (eit. 

X "SpirüofPattlotiaia"- ~ 
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« foreboding, that, sooner or later» the vrhispeTS yviÜ not 
onlj be beard, but their sug&^estion be obeyed : and tkt 
far from courts and intrigue, irom dissipation ana ambitioi^ 
I shall leam in retirenoent, tbe tnie pnociples of wisdom, 
and the real objects of lite." 

Thus did ßolingbidse converse, and thus did I listen, 
tili it was time to depart. I left hiin impressed with a 
melancholy tbat was ratber soothing tban distasteful. 
Wbatever were the faults of that most eztraordinaij and 
most dazzling genius, no one was ever more candid'^ in 
confessing bis errors. A sjstematicalljr bad man eithei 
iridicules what is good, or disbelieves in its existence ; but 
no man can be bardened in vice, whose heart is still sen- 
sible of the excellence and tbe gloiy of virtue. 

"^ Tt fai imponible to read the letter to Sir W. Windhanit witbont belog r&> 
markabiy strack with Um dignified and yet open candoor which it display«. 
The aame candoor ia equally visihle in wliaterer relatea to kimtetfj m aH 
Zjord Bolingbroke*8 writiiigB and correspondence^and yet candoor ia tlie laat 
attribote osually conoeded to him. But never was there a writer whom peo- 
ple bave taUced of more and read lesB ; and I do not know a greater proof of 
this than tlie «rer-repeated aaaertion (eclioed trom a most incompetent aotbo- 
rity) of the said letter to Sir W. Windham being the fineat of all Lord Bottsg- 
broke's writings. It is An article of great value to the history of the timeg; 
bot aa to all the hi|^ graces and qoalities of eompoeition, it is one of tbe 
leaat striUng (and on the other band it is one of the most verbally incorrect) 
which Im has beqoeathed to us (the posthomoos woiks alwaya excepted). t 
am not sure wheUier the moA brilliant pasaages— the most noole illustratioa ; 
~-the most profoond reflections, and the most usefol trutha— to be found in all 
bis writings, ore not to be gathered from the least populär of than^sttch u 
that volum« entitled " FoUÜcal Tracts/'-^Eo. 
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CHAPTER L 



A Portrait. 



Mtsterious Impulse at tbe beart, which never sufferä 
US to be at rest, wbicb urges us onward as by an unseeo, 
^et inesistible Jaw — human planets in a peity orbit» hur* 
lied for ever and for ever, tili our course is run and oar 
ligbt is auencbed— throu^h the circle of a dark and im- 
penetrable destiny! art Ihou not some taint forecast and 
type of our wanderii^s hereafter ? of the unslumbering^ 
nature of tbe soul ? otthe everlasting progress which we 
are predoomed to make throu^h the countless steps, and 
realms, and harmonies in the infinittf creatton l Oh, often 
in my rovings have I dared to dream so» often have I 
soaied on the wild wings of thougbt above the *^ smoke 
and stir" of this dim earth, and wrought from the rest- 
lessness and visions of my mind, a chart of the glories and 
the wonders which the released spirit may hereafter visit 
and behold l 

^ What a glad awakening from seff,.— wbaf a sparkling 
and fresh draught from a new source of being,— what a 
wheel within wbeer, animating, impellin^, arousing all the 
Test of this animal machine, is the nrst ezcitation of 
travel ! The first free escape from the bonds of the linked 
apd tarne life of cities and social vices, — tbe jaded plea* 
sure and the bollow love, the monotonous round of sordid 
objects and dull desires,— the etemal chain that binds us to 
things and beings, mockeries of ourselves, — alike, but oh« 
how different i tnis shock that brings us nearer to men only 
to make us strive against them, and learn from the barsh 
contest of veiled deceit and open force, that the more we 
share the aims of others, the more deeply and basely rooted 
we grow to tbe littleness of seif. 

• l passed more lingeringly tbrough France than I did 
throudi tbe other portions of my rcyiäe. I had dwelt long^ 
i^qou^ in tbe capital to be anxious to sunrey the COUDtqr. 
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It was theo tfaat the last scale which the magic of Loi» 
Q^atorze« and the memoiy of bis gorgeous court had kft 
iipoo the moral eye, feil off, and I saw the real essenceiof 
that monarch's greatness and the true relics of his reieo. I 
saw the poor, and the degraded» and the racked, and the 
priest-ridden tillen and peoplers of the soil« which made 
me substance beneath the gUtterine and false surface— the 
body of that vast einpire, of which 1 had hitberto bebeld 
only the face, and that darkly» and for the most part . 
covered by a mask ! 

i No man can look apon France, beautiful France, her 
rieb soil, her temperate, yet maturing clime, the gallant 
and bold spirits wnich she produces, her boundaries so io- 
dicated and protected by nature itself, her advantages of 
ocean and land, of commerce and agriculture, saa not 
wonder that her prosperity should be so bloated, and her 
real State so wretched and diseased. 
: Let £ngland draw the moral, and beware not onl^ of 
wars which exhaust, but of governments which impoverish. 
A waste of the public weaith is the most lasting of public 
afflictions ; and * the üreasury which ts drained oy extrava- 
gance must be refiUed by crime.'* > 

I remember one beautiful evening an accident to my 
carriage occasioned my scgoum for a wbole aflemoon in a 
small villaj^e. The Ourä honuured me with a risit, and we 
stroiled, atter a sli^ht repast, into the hamlet. The priest 
was complaisant, quiet in manner, and not ill-informed, for 
liis obscure Station and scanty opportunities of knowledge.; 
he did not seem, however, to possess the vivacit^ of bis 
coutitrymen, but was rather melancboly and pensive« not 
only in hb expression of counteoance, but nis cast of 
thought. 

I *' You have a charraing scene here ; I almost feel as if 
it were a sin to leave it so soon.'' x 

• We were, indeed, in a pleasant and alluring spot at the \ 
time I addressed this Observation to the good Cur6. A 
little mulet emerged fiom a copse to the left, and rao 
spaikling and dimpling beneath our feeW to deck with a 
more liFing verdure thevilla^e green, which it intersected 
with a winding, nor unmeloduHis stream. We had paused, 
and I was leaning against an old and solitary chesnut-tree, 
which commanded the whole sceue. The village was a 
little in the reari and the smoke fiom its few cEimnejs» 
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rose slowly and beauteously to tbe silent and dtep Mns, 
not whollj unlike the human wishesy wbichy tiioqrb 
tbey sprii^ from the grossness and the fiimes of earSi, 
purify tberaselves as tbey ascend to heaven. Aod fhom 
the village, (when other sounds» which I sball note pie- 
sently were for an instant still,) came the whoop of chil- 
dren, mellowed by distance, into a confused^ yet tbriliing 
sound, which feil upon the heart like the voice of our 
gone childhood itselt. Befoie, in the far expanse^stretched 
a chain of bills on which the autunin sun sunk slowly, 
pouring its yellow beams over R:roupe8 of peasantiy, which 
on the oppostte side of the rivulet and at sonie interval 
from US» were scattered, partly over tbe green, and partfy 
gathered beneath the shade ot a little grove. The iormcr 
were of the young, and those to whom youtb's sports aie 
dear, and were dancing to the merry muaiCf wbicb (ever 
and anon blended with the laugh and the tone of a loudcr 
jesty) floated joyously on our ears. The fathers and ma* 
trons of the bamlet, were inhaling a more quiet joy beneath 
the trees, and I involuntarily gave a tenderer interest to 
their converse» by suppostng ttem to sanction to eacb other 
the rustic loves whicb they migbt survey among their 
childrea. 

** Will not Monsieur draw nearer to the danc«s^" said 
the Cur^ ; ^ there is a plank thrown over tbe riYulet a 
littTe lower down ?" 

^ No !'' Said I, ^ perhaps toey are seen to better advan- 
tage where we are — what mirtb will bear too ck)8e an in« 
spection ?" 

^* True, Sir,'' ren^arked the priest, and he sigbedv 

** Yet," I resumed, musingly, and I spoke ratfaer to my- 
seif than to my companion, *^ yet how happy do they seem! 
what a revival pf our Arcadian dfearos, are the Qute and 
the dance, the glossy trees all glowipg in tbe antomn sun- 
set, the green sod, and tbe murmuring riU, and tbe buov- 
ant laugo startling the satyr in bis leafy haunts ; and tne 
rural loves which will grow sweeter still, wfaen tbe sun 
bas set, and the twilight bas made the sigh more tender, 
and the blush of a mellower hue ! Ab, wby is it only 
the rerival of a dream ? wby musi it be only an interval 
of labour and wo— the bnef satumalia of slavesr— the 
green resiiog spot in a dreary and lot^ roadof travail and 
toil ?'* 

« You are the first stranger I have met," said the Cur^., 
^' wbo seema to pierce beneath the tbin veil of o\xf vallip 
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gyety; the first to ^hom the scene we now surrej, 
lugbt with other feelings than a belief in the happine 
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of our peasantiy» and an envy at its imagined exuberance. 
But as it is not the happiest individuals, so i fear it is oot 
the happiest nations, tnat are the gayest." 

I looked at the Cur6 with some surorise. ^ Tour re- 
mark is deeper than the ordinary wisdom of your tribe, 
my father," said I. 

** I have travelled over three parts of the globe," an- 
swered the Cur6 ; *' I was not aiways intended for wbat 
I am ;" and the priest's mild eyes nashed with a sudden 
light^ that as suddenly died away . ^ Yes, I have travelled 
over the greater part of the known world," he repeatedf 
in a more quiet tone« ^ and I have noted, that where a mao 
bas many comfmts to guard, and many rights to defend, be 
necessanly shares the thought and the seriousness of tbose 
who feel the value of a treasure whicn they possess, and 
whose most eamest meditations are intent upon providinr 
against its loss. 1 have noted too, that the joy produced 
by a momentaiy suspense of labour, is naturally great, in 
Proportion to the toil ; hence it is, that no European mirth 
18 80 wild as that of the Indian slave, when a brief holy- 
day releases hira from bis task. Alas* that very mirm 
is the strongest evidence of the weigfat of the previous 
chains; even as inourselves we 6ndtbe happiest monaent 
we enjoy is that immediately succeeding the cessation of 
deep sorrow tothe mind, or vident torture to the body.'** 

I was Struck by this Observation of the priest. 

** I See now," said I, '* that as an Cn^Iishman, I have do 
reason to repine at the proverbial gravity of my countiy- 
men, or to envy the ligfater spirit of the sons of Italy and 
France.' 

^* No," said the Cur6, " the happiest nations are those 
in whose people you witness the feast sensible reverses 
from rgayety to dejection; and that thüvght^ which is the 
noblest characteristic of the isolated man, is also that of a 
people. Freemen are derious, they have objects at their 
heart, worthy to engross attention. It is reserved for 
slaves to indulge in groans at one moment and laugbter at 
another." 

* This reflectton, if tnie, raay console as fbr tbe lo« of those villafe donca 
and peasaot holyda]^ for which " merry England** was oace celebrated, The 
l«s of them has been aacribed to the gloomy influence of the puritana* bat 
tf haa never oceurred to the good poeti who have lO mourned OTer tbat'kMB, 
(bat itta alao to be aacribed to Um Ubert» wJüch tlMM paritani gwngrutixäji 
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^ At that rate," said I, ^ tfae best sign for France wäl 
be, wben the ^yety of her sons is no lon^er a just proverb» 
and tbe lauehing lip is succeeded bj the mousntful brow." 

*^ That dav will be the Hegira of our pditicai happi« 
ness," said the Cur6. 

And we remained silent for several minutes ; our con« 
rersation had shed a eloom over the light scene before vß, 
and the voice of the mite no longer sounded musically on 
my ear. I proposed to the Cure to retum to my aubtrgi^ 
As we walked slowly in that direction, I surveyed my 
companion more attentively than I had hitherto done. tie 
was a model of masculine vigour and grace of form ; and 
had I not looked eamestly upon bis cbeek, I sl^uld have 
thought him likely to outlive the ^erv oaks around the 
faamlet church where he presided. But the cheek was 
wora and hectic, and seemed to indicate that the keen fire 
which bums at the deep heart, uiiseen, but unslaking« 
would consume the mortal fuel, long befote Time should 
even have commenced bis gradual decay. 

'* Yoi have travelled then much, Sir/' said 1, and the 
tone of my voice was that of curiosity. 

. The eood Cui^ penetrated into my desire to hear some« 
thing of his adventures ; and few are the recluses who are 
not gratlfied by the interest of others, or who are unwilling 
to reward it by recalling those portions of life most cherished 
by themselves. Before we parted that night, he told me 
bis little histoiy. He had been educated for the army ; 
before he entered tbe profession he had seen the daughter 
of a neighbour — loved her— and the old stoiy— she R>ved 
bim agam, and died before the love passed the ordeal of 
marria^e. He had no longer a desire for glory, but he had 
for excitement. He sold bis little property, and travelled» 
as he had said, for nearly fourteen years, eaually over the 
polished lands of Europe, and the far ciimates, where 
Truth seems fable, and Fiction finds her own legends 
realized or excelled. 

He retumed home, poor in pocket, and wearied in 
spirit. He became what I beheld him. '* My lot is fixed 
now," said he, in coiiclusion,; '* but I find there is all the 
difierence between quiet andcontent : my heart eats itself 
away here : it is the moth fretting the garment laid by, 
more than the storm or the fray would have worn it." j 

I said som)ething, comraon-piace enoueh, about solitude, 
and the blessines of competence, and the countiy. The 
Cur6 shook his head gently, but made no answer , pernaps 
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ht did wild y in thinking: the feeliDgs are erer beyond the 
ivaefa of a stranger's reasoniiib^. We parted more afiec- 
tioDately than aequamtances ofso short a date usuäUy do ; 
and wheo I returned from Ruasia, I stopped at the village 
OD purpose to iiiquire after him. A few montbs had done 
the «wioik : the moth had already fretted away the human 
garment ; and I walked to his lowl^ and nameless gpraver 
and feit tbat it contained the only quiet id which monotooy 
ii Dot blended with reg;fet. 



CHAPTER IL 

The EMnmoe ioto Peteraburgh— a Renccmtre wlth an inqoisitivt and uqri- 
terious Suranger— Notbing Bke TravaL 

It was cartainly like enterir^ a new world when I had 
the friffid felicity of enterin^ Russia. 1 expected to have 
lound retersburgh a wonoerful city, and i was disap- 
pointed : it was a wonderful beg^nnin^ of a city, and tbat 
was all I ougbt to bave expected. But never, I believe, 
was there a place which tbere was so much difficulty in 
airivlng at: such winds — such climate — such police ar- 
raneements — arranged, too, by such fellows ! six feet higbf 
witn nothing human about them, but their uncleanness 
and ferocit;^ ! Such vexatious delays, difficulties, ordeals, 
through which it was necessaiy to pass, and to pass, too, 
with an air of the raost perfect satisfaction and content. 
By the Lord l one would have imagtnedt at all eventSi it 
must be an earthly paradise, to be so arduous of access, 
instead of a Dutch-looking town, with comfortless canals, 
and the most terrible climate in which a ci?ilized creature 
was ever frozen to death. " It is just the city a nation of 
bears would build, if bears ever iJecame architects," said 
I to myself, as 1 entered the northern capital, with my teeth 
cbattering, and roy limbs in a State of perfect insensibility. 

My ?ebicle stopped, at last, at a hotel to which I had 
been directed. It was a circumstance, I belie ve pecul iar to 
Fetersbuigh, that at the time I speak of, none pt its streets 
had a name : and if one wanted to find out a house, one was 
forc^d to do so by oral descriplion. A pleasant tbing it 
was, too, to stop in the middle of a stieet, to listen to such 
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«foscription at füll length» and find oneself rapidly beeomii^ 
Joe 88 tbe detail progressed. After I was lodjeed, tbaf^c^ 
and fedy I feli fast asleep, and siept for eigoteen boun^ 
without wakiog^ ooce f to mj miody it was a miracle I «ves 
:woke again. 

I tbe» dressed myself, and taking my inteipreter» who 
was a Livoniany a great rascal, but clever, who washed 
twice a week, and did not wear a bes»xl above eight 
inches long, I put oiyself into my carriage, aod went to 
deliy«r my letters of mtroduction. I bad one in particular 
to the Admiral Apraiin ; and k was with bim tnat I wa» 
directed to confer, previous to seekine an interview with 
the Emperor. Accordingly I repairea to his hotel» which 
was situated on a sort otquay, and was really, for Peters- 
buigh, very magnificent. In this quarter tben, or a little 
later, üvedabout thirty other officers of the eourt, General 
Jagoyinsky, General Cvemichoff, &c. ; and, appropriately 
enougb, the most remarKable public building in the vicinity, 
is the great slaughter-house — a fioe specimen that of prac- 
tical Satire ! 

On endeavounng to pass through the Admiral's ball, I had 
the mortification of finding myself rejected b^ his domes* 
tics. As two men, in military attire, were instantly ad* 
mitted, 1 thoug^ht this a little hard upon a man wfio had 
travelled so far to see his admirabbip, and accordingly 
fainted my Indignation to Mr. Muscotofs^, my interpreter. 

^'Tou are not ik> riehly dressed as those gentlemen,*' 
Said he. 

<< That is the reason, is it ?" 

<< If it so please St. Nicholas, it is; and besides those 
gentlemen have two men ninning before them, to ciy, 
* Clear the way !' " 

** l had better» then^ diess myself better, and take two 
avarä couriers,*^ 
. '* If it so please St. Nichdas.'' 

Upon this I returned, robed myself in scarlet and gold^ 
took a couple of lacqueys, returned to Admiral Apraxin's, 
and was admitted in an instant. Who would have thought 
these savs^es so like us ? Appearances, you see,pn>duce 
realities all over the world ! 

The Admiral, who was a very great -man at court— 
tbough he narrowly escaped Siberia, or the knout some time 
after—was civil enougb to me ; but I soon saw,. favourite 
as he was with the Czar, that great man left but petty 
moves in the grand cbess-boaid of polltics to be played by 
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aay bnt hiinself ; and mj proper plan in this court appea^ 
ed evidentij to be uniike that pursued in most otbeis» 
wbere it is better to win the tavourite than the prioce. 
Accördingly I iost no time io seeking an interview with the 
Czar himselfy and ^eadily obtained an appointment to that 
effect»^ 

On the 4ay before the interview took place» I amusecl 
myself with Walking over the city, gazing upon its grow- 
ii^ .erandeur, and castiog, in especial, a wistful eye upon 
the rortress or citadei, wbich is situated in an island, sur- 
lounded by the city ; and upon the buildingof which more 
(han one nundred thousand men are supposed to have 
perishe(L So great a sacrifice does it require to conquer 
nature. 

While I was thus amusing myself, I observed a man in 
a^small cfaaise with one horse pass me twice, and look at 
me very eamestJy. Like most of my countrjrmeny I do 
not love to be stared at : ^however, I thoiu^ht it better in 
that unknown countr3r to change my iDtended frown for a 
good-natured expression of countenance, and tumed awaj« 
A Singular sigbt now Struck my attention, a couple of men 
with beards that would have hidden a cassowary, were 
Walking^ slowly along in their curious long garments, and 
certainfyy (I say it reverently) disgracing me sembiance of 
humanity, when just as tbey came by agate, two other 
men of astonishing height, started forth, each armed with 
a pair of shears. Betöre a second was over, off went the 
beards of the first two passen^ers; and before another 
second expired, off went the skirts of their garments too. 
I never saw excrescences so expedittously lopped. T^he 
two o^rators, wbo preserved a profound silence during 
this brief affair, then retiied a little, and the mutilated 
Wanderers pursued their way.with an air of extreme dis- 
corofiture V 

'^Nothiog like travel certainly!" said I unconsciously 
a^ud. \ 

'* Tme!" said a voice in £nglish behind me. I tumed/ 
a(nd saw the man who had noticed me so earnestly in the one 
horse chaise. He was a tall, robust man, dressed vory^ 
plainly, and even shabbily, in a green uniform, with a nar^ 
ipw and tamished gold face ; and 1 judged bim to be ä| 
foreigner, like mysdf, though his accent and i)ronunciation 
evidently showed, that he was not a native of the counlry' 
iE) whose language he accosted me. K 

** It iä veiy tjrue," said he again ; " there is nothing likfe 
travcU" 
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^*Änd travely" I rejoined, courteously, "inthos^places 
\vhere travel seldom extends. I ^have ooly been'^ix days 
kt Petersburg, and tili 1 came hitber, I knew nothirig o£ 
4he variety ol human nalureorthe power of buman genhife. 
ßut will yöu allow me to ask tbe raeaninff of the very Sin- 
gular occurrence we bavejust vvithessedT' 

" Oh, notbing," rejoined the man, ivith a^ broad strorig 
sm ile, ** notbing but an attempt to make then out of brules. 
Thfs custom of shaving is not, tbank heaven, much i^anted 
now — some years ago it was requisite to have several sta- 
tions for barbers and tailors to perform their duties in.' 
New tbis is very seldom rtecessaiy : those gentlemen were 

"especially marked out for the Operation. By '— (arid 

here the man swore a hearty English and somewhät sea- 
faring oath, whtch a Itttie astonisfaed me in the streets of 
Petersburg) I wish it was as eaisy to lop off all old cus- 
toms! that it were as easy to clip the heard ofihe mind, 
Sir! Ha!— ha!" 

** ßuj the Czar must have found a little difficulfy in ef- 
fecting even tbis outward amendmcnt, and, to say trulh, 1 
see so many beards about still, that I think the reform bas 
been more partial than universal." 

** Ah, those are the beards of the common peopIe,*the 
Czar leaves those for the present. Have you seen the 
docksyct?" ^ - 

**No : I am not sufficientiy a' sailör tölakeniuch interest 
in them." 

** Humph! Iiumph ! yöu are a soldier, perhaps ?" 

" I hope to be so, one day or other — I am not yet !" 

" Not yet I humph ! there are opportunities in plenty fo? 
those who wish it— wiiat is ydur profession then, and what 
de you know best ?" 

I was certainly not charmed with tlie holiest inquisitive- 
iiess of the stranger. A man does not so much take offence 
at impertinent questions if he can answer th/m readily, 
but they are periectly inexcusable if he cannol. Now, 
that wasiust my case. W ise as the Count Devereux was, 
he would haVe iound it no easy matter to Say what he knew 
best. "Sir," said I, therelbre, "Sir, my profession is to 
answer no questions ; and what I kooVv best is^ — to hold my 
tongue !" 




you 

elass ofbrandy !" 
Vot. 11.-7-^ 
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**l am veiy mucli obliged for the offier, but business 
obliees inc to decline it — g^ood moming, Sir." 

'* (jood iDOraing !" answcred the man» slightly moviog 
hk hatf .10 answer to my congi, 

We separated, as I tboughty but I was mistaken. As ill- 
luck wouid have it, I lost roy way in endeavouring to re- 
turn home. While I was interrogating a Frendh artisafi, 
wfao seeined ina prodieious burry,as to m^ best rotile^up 
comes tny inquisitive Triend in green a^am. '* Ha ! you 
have lost your way — ^I can put you into it better than any 
man in PetersbuiKb !" 

1 thoqght it rigbt to accept the offer, and we moved od, 
slde by side. inow looked pretty attentively at mygeih 
tleman. 1 have said that he was tall and stout— he was 
also remarkably well built, and had a kind of seaman's 
ease and freedom of gait and manner. His countenance 
was veiy peculiar ; short, firm, and strongly matked ; a 
small, but tnick mustachio,covered his upperlip— the restöf 
bis face was shaved. His mouth was wide but closed, wben 
silent, with that expressionof iron resolution whicb noieature 
bui the mouth can convey. Hjs eyes were iar^, well 
opened, and rather stem : and wben, which was often in the 
cOurse of conversation, ne pushed back his hat from bf3 
forehead, the motion developed two stron^ deep wrinkles 
between the eyebrows, which might be mdicative either 
of thought or of irascibility — perhaps of both. He spoke 
quick, and with a little occasional embarrassment of ?oice< 
which, however, never comraunicated itseH* to bis manner. 
He seeraed, indeed, to have a perfect acquaiatance with 
the mazes of the growing city ; and, everv now and then, 
stoppedto say wben such a house was built — whitbersuch 
a Street was to lead, &c. As each of these details betrayed 
some great triumjjh over natural obstacles, and sometiraes 
over natioq^i prejudice, 1 could not help dropping a few 
enthusiastic expressions in praise of the genius ot the Czar. 
The man's eyes sparkled as he beard them. 

^Mt is easy to see," said I, "that you sympathize with 
,nie,^Lnd that the admiratiqn of this great man is not con- 
fin^d to^Englisbmen. How little in comparison seem all 
d^r monarchs : they ruin kingdoms — the Czar creates 
one. The whole history of the world does not afford 
an iRstance of triumphs so vast — ^so important — so glo- 
rious as bis has been. How his subjects should adore 
bim!" 

" No," said the stranger, with an altered'and a thought- 



hl männer, ** it is not bis sut^«cts, bot /&efr^o^r%, that 
will appreciate bis motives, and for^ive bim for wisbiii^ 
Rqssia to' be an emptre of men« Tbe present j^eneration 
may sometimes be laugbed, sometioMS K)rced, out of jÄeir 
mom barbarous habits and brute-iHce customs, bui tbey can* 
not be oQRsoned out of tbem ; and they don't lote lihemaii 
wbo attempts to do it. Vvby, Sir, I question wbetber 
Ivan IV., wbo used to bntcber tbe do«^ betw^een (»layers ' 
for an occupation, and between jnea£ for ap appetite« I 
queistion wb^ther bis raemory fs not to tlie füll as mucb 
loved as tbe living Czar. I know, at least, that wben-^ 
ever tbe latter attenopts a reform, the good Muscovites 
shrag up their Shoulders, and matter, " We did not do 
tbese thingis in thegood old days of Ivan IV." 

** Ah ! äe people of all naiions are Wonderfully attacbed 
to their ancient customs. I vyill teil you wbo seem to me 
to have been tbe greatest enemies we living raen erer bad 
^-^ur ancestors !'* / ' 

" Ha ! ha I — true — good !" cried tbe strang^i* ; and ^n; 
after a short pause, he said, in a tone of deep feeiingi 
whicb had not hitberto^emed at all apart of 'blsx^- 
racter, ^ We should do tbat whicb is e;ood to tbe -fauinal) 
race, from some principle witbin, and ^Uld not tberefbre 
abate our efibrts for tbe Opposition, tbe rancour, or tbe in- 
gratitüde tbat we' experience without. It will be^nough 
teward for Peler I, if hereafler, wben, (in thatoirculationof 
knowledge throughout tjtie worl4 whicb I can coaipare to 
notbing f>etter than the <5lrculation of tbe blood in tbe hu- 
man lK>dy) the glory of Russia shall rest, not upontbe 
extent of her doroinions, but tbat of ,her civilization--not 
upon the number of inhabitants, embrutied and besc^ted'^ 
i)ut tbe number of enligbtened, of prosperous, and ^f fnee 
men; it will be enoügb for bim, if he be consf^dered to 
bave laid tbe first stone of tbatgreat char^e--»if hrs kbours 
be fairly weigbed against tbe obstacles whicb opposed 
'tbem«-if, för nis honest and tinceasing endeaVour to ini- 
prove millions, be is not too severely juaged £ot offiefnces iu 
a more limited cjrcle — af)d if, in consic^ration of baving 
fought the great battle against cuStöm, circujnstatoces, and 
opposing nature, he be sometimes forgiven for not hsMu^ 
inyariaoly con<][uered himself." 

Äs the stranger broke off abruptly, I couldiiot but feel 
a Itttle impressed by hiswords and tbe ener^ wfith whida 
tbey were spoken. We were now in sight ot my lodgirig. 
l asked roy guide to cnter it ; bat the change in our oon^ 
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Tersation seemed to baye unfitted him a little for mytotö' 
panionsbip. 

** No," Said he, " I iiave business now ; we sball meet 
again ; wbat 's your name ?" 

** Certainly," thougbt I, ** no man ever scrupled so little 
to ask piain questions :" bowever, I answered him truly 
and freely. 

** Devereux !" said he, as if surprised : " Ha !— -\vell— 
we shall jneet again. Good day.'^ 



CHAPTER IIL 

The Czar— tbe Czvina— a Feaitt at a Ruasiau Noblcman^s. 

The next day I dressed myself in my riebest attire ; anJ 
^according to my appointm«nt, went witb as much State as 
I could command to the Czar's palace (if an exceedingl? 
humble abode can deserve so proud an appellation). 
Altbougb my mission was private, 1 was a little surprised 
by tbe extreme simplicity and absence from pomp whicb 
the royal residence presented. I wasiishered for a few 
moments into a paltry antechamber, in whicb were several 
models of ships, cannon, and houses ; two or three indiffer- 
ent portraits — one of King Wiiliam IIL, another of Lord 
Carmarthen. I was then at once admitted into the royal 
presence. 

There were only two persons in tbe room — one a feraale, 
the other a man ; no officers, no courtiers, no altendants» 
none of tbe insignia nor the witnesses of majesty. The 
female was Catherine, the Czarina ; the man was the 
stranger I had met the day before — and Peter the Great. 
I was a little startled at tbe identity of the Czar with my 
inquisitive acquaintance. However, I put on as assured a 
countenance as I could. Indeed, I had spoken sufficiently 
well of Ihe royal person to feel veiy little apprebension at 
having unconsciously paid so slight a respect to the royal 
dignity. 

" no— ho !" cried the Czar, as I reverently appröached 
him ; **■ I told y.ou we sbould meet soon ! and tuming 
ix)und, he presented me to her majesty. That extraordi- 
«ary woman received me very graciously j and though 1 



}iad been a speotator of the most artißcial and raag^ificent 
court in Europe, I must confess that f coüld detect nothing 
fn the Czarina's air calculated to betray her having been 
•the servant of a Lutheran minister and the wife of a 
Swedish dragoon. Whether it was that greatness was 
natural 4o her, or whether (which was more probable) 
she was an instance of the truth of Suckling's hackneyed 
Ihought^in Brennoralt — " Success is a rare paint — hides all 
the ugliness." 

VVhile I was making my salutatioris, the Czarina rose 
very quietly, and presently, to my no small astonishment, 
brought with her own band, a tolerably large glass of raw 
brandy. There is nothing in the world 1 hate so muchas 
brandy ; however, 1 swallowed the potation as if it had 
been nectar, and made some tine speech about it, which 
the good Czarina did not seem perfectly to understand. I 
then, after a few prelimitiary observations, entered upon 
my main Business with the Czar. Her majesty sat at a 
little distance, bot eridently listened very attentively to 
the conversation. I could not but be Struck with the sin- 
gularly hold artd strong sense of my royal host. There 
was no hope of deluding or misleadinu: hiui by diplomatic 
subterfuge. The only vvay by which that wonderful maa 
was ever misled, was through bis passions. His reason 
conquered all errors but those of temperament. I turned- 
thc conversation as artfully as l coulu upon Sweden and 
Ch.irles XII. ** Hatred to one power," thou^^ht I, "may 
pröduce love to another ; and if it does, the child wiil- 
spring from a very vigorous parent." While I was on this 
subject, l observed a most fearfui conrulsion come over the 
face of the Czar — one so fearfui, that ( involuntarily looked 
away. Förtunate was it that I did so. Nothing ever en- 
raged bim more than being observed in those constitutional 
cohtortions of countenance to which frum his youth he had 
been subjected. 

After I had conversed with the Czar as long as I thought 
clecorum permitted, I rose to depart. He dismissed me 
very complaisantly. I re-entered my fine equipage, and 
took the best of my way home. 

Two or three days after ward, the Czar ordered me to 
be invited to a grand dinner at Apraxin's. I went there, 
and soon found myself in conversation with a droll little 
man, a Dutch minister, and a great favourite with the Czai:. 
The admiral ^nd Madame safemmef before we sat down 

7* . 
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to eat, handed round to each of their Company a ghssof 
brendy oi» a plate. 

** What an odiot» custom !" whispered tbe liltte Dutcl 
minister, smackii^ bis lips, bowever, with an airof tolera 
ble content. 

"Why," Said I, pnidently,/'atttx)ttntries have theii 
customs. Some ccnturies ago, a Frendhtraveller thougb 
It horrible in us Englisbmen to eat raw oysteFS. ßut tbt 
English were in the right tp eat oysten ; and perhaps, hj 
and by, so much does civilization increase^ we sball tbinl 
tbe Russians in tbe rigbt to drink hrandy. ßut really, (we 
Lad now sat. down ta the entertainment,) I am ag^reeaoly 
surprised bere. AH tbe guests are dressed lifce my own 
countrymen ; ^a great decoruin reigns around. If it were 
a little less colcL I migbt fancy niyself in London, or Id 
Paris." 

'I Watt," quotb tbe Irttle Dutchman, wilb bis moutb füll 
pf jelly brotb — " wait tili you bear them talk. What tbink 
you, now, tbat lady next ine is saying ?" 

" I cannot guess — but sbe bas tbe prettiesl sniile in the 
^\Torld; and there is sometbfne at once so kind and so re- 
spectful in her manner, tbat 1 sbould say, sbe was eitber 
• asking some great tavour, or returning tbanks for one.** 

" Kight," cried tbe little minister, •" \ will interpret for 
you. Sbe is saying to tbat oli gentleman — * Sir, 1 am ex- 
tremely grateful— Qand iT«ay St. Nicbolas bless you for it) 
—for your \ery great kincfness in baving, tbe day before 
yesterday, at your sumptuous entertainment,. maae me so 
dfeliciously— drunk !'* 

*' You are witty, M^nsielir," sald I, smiling. "iSt non t 
vero e b^n trovato,^^ 

" By my soul, it is fnie," cried tbe Dutcbinan ; " but, 
busb l-^see,^ tbey aie going t« cut up tbat great pie." 

I tumed ray eyes to the centre ol tbe table, wlijcb was 
omamented wiih a buge pasty. Presently it was cut 
open, and out — walked a bidepus IHtle dwarf. 

" Are tbey going to eat bim ?" said I. 

«'Ha— ha!' laugbed tbe Dulcbroan. "No! this is a 
fasbion of tbe Czar^s, wbich the admii:al tbinks it gnod 
policy to foUow. See, it tickles tbe hebete Bussiaos. 
Phey are quite merry on it." 

" To be sure," said I ; " practica! jokes are the only 
wttticisms sayages undetstand." 

** Ay, and^it' k were not for such jokes now and thcn, the 
C?ar would be odious beyond measure ; but dwarf jiies 



and mock {^rocessioos raake bis subjects almost foi^fve 
him for liaving sbortened tbeir clothes and clipped tbeir 
beards/' • 

** The Czar is very fond of those mock processions ?" 
'* Fond f and the little man sunk bis voice into a ivhis- 
per ; " be is tbe sub4jmest buffoon tbat ever fxisted, I 
will teil yoU an instante : (do yOu like thuse Hungary 
wines, by the by ?) On tbe 9th of last June, tbe Czar 
carried me and ban-a-dozen more of tbe Foreign ministers, 
to bis pleasure-bouse (Peterhoff). Dinner as usual» all 
drunk witb tokay, and nnisbed by a quart of brandy eacb, 
from her majeshr's own band. Carried off to sieep,— 
sorne in tbe ^arden — some in the wood. — Woke at lour^ 
6tiil in the cTouds. Carried back to tbe pleasure-bouse, 
found tbe Czar tbere, niade us a low bow, and gave us a 
batcbet apiece, witb orders to follow bim. Off we trudged, 
rolling^about like sliips in tbe Zuyder Sea, entered a wood, 
and were immediately set to work, at cuttjng a road in it. 
Nice work for us of the corpi diplomatique! And, by my 
soul, Sir, you see tbat I am by no means a tbin man ! We 
had tbree bours of it — were carried back — made drunk 
ajg^ain — sent to bed — woke in an liour — made drunk a tbird 
time ; and, because we could not be waked again, left in 

Eeace tili eight the next morning. Invited to court to 
reakfast — s^cb beadacbes we had — lone:ed for coffee — 
found notbing but brandy — forced t« drink — sick as dogs — 
fient to take an airing upon tbe mo^t damnable littie borses, 
not wortb a guilder — no bridles nor saddles — bump— bump 
— bump we go — up and down before tbe Czar's window 
r—be and tbe Czarina lookmg at us. I do assure ji»i I 
lost two stone by tbat ride — two stoiie, Sir ! — taken to din- 
i)«r— drunk again, by the Lord — all bund^ed on board a 
torrenschiäe-^evW of a storm canie on — Czar took the 
rudder — Czarina on high benches in tbe cabin, wbicb was 
füll of water— waves beating — winds blowing — certain of 
beiiig droWned — channing prospect ! — tossed about for 
seveo bours— driven into tbe Port of Crunsflot. Czar 
leaves us, say ing, * Too much of a jest, eh, gentlemen !' All 
got ashore, wet as dog-fishes, made a fire, stripped stark 
naked, (a Dutch ambassador stark naked — tbink of it, Sir!) 
crept into some covers of sledges, and rose next moming 
witb tbe ague — positive fact, Sir. Had tbe ague for two 
montbs. Saw the Czar m Augusf— * cbarming excursion 
to uiy pleasure-bouse,' said bis majesty — * we must make 
anotber parly Ihere soon.' ' 
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As mv little Dutchman delivered this petite hSstoneUe^ 
l)e wasty no means foi^g^etful of the Himeary wines ; and 
ais Bacchus and Venus have old affinity^ ne now began to 
gTOw eloquent on the women. 

" What think you of them yourself?" said he, "Ihey 
häve a roHing look» eh !" 

" They have so," I answered, " but they all have black 
teetli — what is the reason?" 

" They think it a beauty, and say white teeth are tbe 
sißjn of a blackamoor." 

Here the Dutchman was accosted by some one eise, and 
there was a pause Dinner at last ceased, the guests did 
liot sit long after dinner, and for a veiy good reason : the 
brandy bowl is a grent enforcer of a prostrate position. l 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Company safely undertbe 
iable. The Dutchman went first, and having dexteruusly 
manceuvred an escape from utter oblivion for nriyself, I ma- 
naged to find my way home, niore edified th9u> delighted 
by the character of a Russian entertainment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Conrersations witli the Czar— if Gromweil was the greatest man {Cmn 
ezcepted) who ever rose to the Supieine Power, Peter wa^rtbe greatest maa 
evet bom to it. 

1t was Singular enougb, Ibat my introduction to the no-. 
tice of Peter tbe Greal, and Philip the Debonair, sbould 
have taken place under circumstances so far similar, that 
both those illustrious personages, were playing the pari 
rather of subjects than of princes. I cannot, however, con-^ 
ceive a greater mark of the contrast between their charac 
ters, than the different motives and manners of the incog 
nitos severally assuined. 

Philip, in a iscene of low riot and debauch, hidiiig the 
Jupiter under the Silenus — wearing the mask only for the 
Hcentiousness it veiled, and foreeoing the prerogative of 
power, solely for indulgence in the grossest immunities of 
vice. 

Peler, on the contrary, parting with the selfishness ot 
State, ia order to wütcb the more keenly over the iotere&i 
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of bis pcople— only omittin&r to preside in order to exa*- 
rame — ^and affectii^ ihe subjecf, only to learn tbe better,- 
the duties of the pvince. Had 1 leisure, I might here pause 
to poiiit out a notable contrast, not between tbe czar and 
the reeeRt, but betw^n Peter the Great and Loia^ U 
Chrana; both creators of a new era, — both associated witb 
a vast change in the condition of two mighty empires. 
Tfaere ceases the likeness, and begins the contrast ; the 
Munt simplicity of Peter, the goigeous ma^ificence of 
Louis ; th€ stemness of a legislator for barbarians, the de- 
mency of an idol of courtiers. One the victorious defender 
of bis country — a victory solid, durable, and just ; the other 
the conquerin^ devastator of a neighbouring people — ä 
victory,- glitterin^, evanescent, and dishonoürable. The 
one, in peace, rejectine parade, pomp, individual honours, 
and transforming a wiidemess into an empire : the other 
involved in ceremony, and throned in porop ; and exhaust- 
ing; the produce of millions to pamper the bloated yanity- 
oTan individual. The one a fire that bums, without en- 
Ifghtenine beyond a most narrow circle, and whose lustre 
is tracked by what it ruins, and fed by what it consumes : 
the other a luminary, whose li^ht, not so dazzling in its 
rays, spreads over a world, and is noted,. not for what it 
destroys, but for what it vivifies and creates. 

l cannot say that H was much ta my credit that, while 
I thought the Regent 's condescension towards me natural 
enough, I was a little surprised by the favour shown me 
by the Czar. At Paris, i had seemed to be the man of 
pleasure ; that alone was enough to charm Philip of Or- 
leans, äut at Russia, what coäd I seem in any way cal- 
culated to charm the Czar ? 1 could neither make ships, 
nör could sail them when tbey were made ; I neither knew, 
nor, what was worse, cared to know, the stem from the 
rudder. Mechanics were a myslery to me ; road-making 
was an incomprehensible science. Brandy I could not 
endurc — a blunt bearin^ and famHiar manner I could not 
assume. What was it tnen that made the Czar call upon^ 
me, at least twice a week, in private, shuthimselfup with^ 
me by the hour together, and endeavour to make me 
drunk with tokay, in order (as he very incautiouslv let 
out one night,) " to leam the secrets ot my beart ? ' I 
thought, at first, that the nature of my mission was enough 
to soTve the riddle: but we talked so little about it, that^ 
witb all my diplomatic vanities fresh about me, I could not 
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hdp^fcdltng I eWed tfae honoiit I received, less U>xb} 
qiSMies as » minister» than to those as an individufJ. 

ACilast) howevetf l foynd tkat the secret attractidn was 
wfaat tfae Caa/ termed tbe phUosophical Channel into 
vrbicb our oonfefenceü flowea. I ne^er aaw a laaD so 
paitial to moral probkm» and meta^ysical inquiries, e^ 
pedaliy Ur those connected witfa what ougbt to be tbe bt- 
ginning cm tbe end of all moral scienees— politics. Some- 
(imes we would wander out in disgulse, and select some 
object firom the customs, or things around us, as Ute tbefloe 
Ol refleotioB and discussion ; nor in these moments would 
tbe Czar e^er allow me to yield to bis rank what I inif^i 
not feel dtsposed to concede to bis aiguinents. One day^ 
I rememb^ tbat he arrested me in tbe streets, and noade 
rae acoompany bim to look upon^two.men undergoing tbe 
foarfiil punishment oftbe batta(^ ;* one was a German» the 
otber a Russtan ; tbe former sbfieked violently — strugeled 
in the hands of bis punisbers — ^and, witb. the utmost diffi- 
culty, was sulsgected to bis penalty ; tbe latter bore it pa- 
tiently, and in siience : be t)nly spoke, once, and it was to 
say, " God bless tbe Czar l" 

" Can your majesty bear tbe man,*' said 1, warmly, 
wben the Czar interpreted tbese words to ine, ** and not 
pardon bim ?" 

Peter froWned, but I was not silenced. " You don't 
knoii^ the RussianSy" said he, sbarply, and turned aside 
Tbe pwiishment was now oyer. " Ask the German,*' said 
tbe Czar to an officer, " what was bis oSence ?'* The 
German, who was writbing and bowling borribly, uttered 
some violent words s^ainst tbe disgrace of the punishment, 
and the pettiness of toe fault ; wbat tbe fault was I folget. 

** Now ask tbe Russian,'' said Peter. " My punishment 
was just!'! said the Russian, coolly, putting on bis olothes 
as it nothing had bappened; "Grod and the Czar were 
angry witb mo!" 

"Come away, Count," said the Czar ; '«and now solve 
rae a problem. I know botb those men ; and the Germao, 
in a battle, would be the bravest of tbe two. How comes 
it tbat he weeps an^ writhes like a girl, wbile the Russian 
bears tbe same pain witbout a murmur?" ^ 

"Will your majesty foi^ive me,"said I, "but I cannot 
help wishu^ tbat tbe Russian had complained more bit- 
teify { ineensibility to punishment is the sign of a brüte,, 

* A tcrrible kind of fioggi ng, but lees severe than Üie knout. 
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not St heto. Do ^ou not see tbat tbe G^mao f^it the^ i^ 
d^tii^) the Rusaian dtd not ; ^suid do you not aee that tfaat 
veiy pride which betrays stgcm underte dimaee of ttie 
batcao^, is exactly the very feelinff that would have pro- 
ducdd courage in the ^ory of tbe Iba^. A sense of ho- 
ttour ßnakes better soldiers and better men« than indiffeieiice 
to pain." 

^ But had I ordered, the Russian todeatfa» he would have 
^one with the same apathy, and the sa9ie speecb» * It is 
just ! I have offended uod and the Czar!' *' 

** Dare I observe, Sire, tbat that iact would be a strom^ 
proof of tbe dangerous fakity of the old maxim^, which 
extol indifference to death as a virtue. Insome individuals 
it may be a sign of virtue, I aliow ; but as a ntUwnal trait, 
it is tue strengest sign of national misery. Look round the 
great globe. What countries are ihose wbere the inhabit- 
antä bear death with cheerfulness, or, at least, with apa- 
thy ? Are thejr the most civilized— the öiost free — ^the 
most prosperous? Pardon me — ^no! They are the half- 
starved, half-clothed, haif-human, sons of the feresiand the 
waste ; or, wben gathered in states, they are slaves with- 
out enjoyment or sense beyond the hour ; and tbe reason 
that they do not recoil from tbe paijgs of death is because 
they have never known the real pleasures or the true ob- 
jects of life." 

" Yet," Said the Czar, musingly, "the contempt of death 
was the great characteristic of tbe Spartans.** 

•f And, therefore," said I, "the ^xedX token that the 
Spartans were a miserable horde* Your majesty admires 
England and tbe En^Itsh; you have^ beyond doubt» wit- 
nessed an execution in that countiy ; you have noted, eren 
where the criminal is consoied by religion, how he trem- 
bles, and shrinks — how dejected— how prostrate of heart 
he is befoiie the doom is completed. Take now the vilest 
slave, either of the Emperor of Morocco, or tne great Czar 
of Russia. He changes neither tint nor muscte : he re- 
quires no cOnsolation : he shrinks from no tortuie. What 
js the inference ? That slaves dread death less than the 
free, äad it sbould be so. The end of legislation is not 
^o make deathf hut life, a blessing. V 

' " You have put the matter in a new light,'* said the Czar; 
♦*but jrou alloWthat, in individuals, contempt of death is^ 
soißetimes a'virtue." . 

" Yes, whe^ it Springs from mental reasoomgs, not pby- 
sicrd ihdiflference. But your majesty has already put in 
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action o«e vast sprinfi^ of a System, which will ukiinateljt 
oi)en to your subiects so many paths of existence that tbev 
will preserve coittempt for its proper objects, and not la?isb 
it ^ofely, as tbey do now» on tne degradation wfaicb sullies 
life, and the axe that ends it. You have already be^n 
the conquest of aoother and a most vital error in Ihe philo- 
sophv of the ancients-; that philosophy taucht that man 
should have few wants, and made it a crime to increäse, and 
a virtue to reduce them. A legislator should teach, on tbe 
contrary, that man should have many wants : for wants are 
not only the sources of enjoy ment — ihey are the sources ot 
improvement ; and that nation will be the most enlighteoed 
amongwhose populace they are found the. most numerous. 
YoUySire, by circulating the arts, tbe graces, and the wiä- 
doms, if l may so say, of life, create a vast herd of moral 
wants hitherto unknown, and in those wants will hereafler 
be found the prosperity of your people, the fountain of your 
resources, and the strength of your empire." 

In conversation on these topics we often.passed hours 
together, and from such Conferences the Czar passed only. 
to those on other topics more immediately useful to'him. 
No man, perhaps, had a larger share of the mere human, 
frailties than Peter the Great ; yet I do confess that when 
l saw the nobleness of mfnd, with which he flung aside 
his rank as a rohe, and repai red from man to man» the 
humblest or tbe biehesf, the artisan or the prince, — tbe 
prosperity of his subjects iiis only object, and the acquisi? 
tion of knowledge bis only means to obtain it, — I do con- 
less that my mental sight refused even to jperceive bis 
frailties, and that 1 could almost have bent the knee in 
worship to a being whose benevolence was so pervading 
a spirit, and whose power was. so glorious a minister to 
Utility. 

Towards the end of January I completed jny mission, 
and took my leave of the court of Russia. 

** Teil the Regent," said Peter, " that I shall visit him 
in France soon, and shall expect to see his drawings if I 
sbow him my mddels." 

In eflfect^ the next month, (February 16) the Czar com- 
menced bis second course of travels. He was pleased to 
testify some regard for me on my departure. "If ever 
you quit the Service of the French court, and your own 
does not require you, I implore you to come to me ; I wilj 
give you carte blanche as to tbe nature and appointn^ents 
ot your Office.. 
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1 necd not, sajr Ihat I expressed myjrratifude 'for tha 
royal condescension ; nor Ihat, in leaving Russia, I brought^ 
from the example of ils severe ign, a greater desire to be 
useful tomankind than I had known betöre. Pattem and 
teacher of kings, if each country, in each Century, had 
produced cme such ruJer as you, either alk mankind would 
now be contented with despotism, or^all mankind would 
he free. Oh ! when kings have only to be good, to be 
kept for ever in otir hearts and souls as the gods and bene- 
factors of the earth, by what monstrous fatality have they 
been so blind to their fame l When we remember the 
millions» the generations, they can degrade, destroy, elevate 
or save, we migbt almost tbink (even if the other riddles 
of the present existence did notj-equire a future existence, 
to solve them,) we might almost think a hereafternece^^ar^, 
were it but for the sole purpose of requiting the* virtues oC 
princes, ordheir sins l*-. 



CHAPTER V; 

Äetum to Paria— Interview wilh Bolingbrokc—A gallant ;\dvpnturc— »AffaÜ" 
with Dubois— Public Life is a Diama, in wbicb pHvate Vicergenerally play 
tbepart of tbe Bcece-sbtfters. 

rt is a Strange feeling we experience on entering a great 
city by night — a stränge mixlure of social and sofitary im- 
pressions. I say by night, because at that time we are 
mast inclined to feel ; and the mind, less distracted than 
fn ihe day, by external objects, dwells tbe more intensely 
upon its own hopes and tboughls, remembr^ces and asso-p 
ciatioris— rand sheda over them, from that one feeling 
which it cherishes the most, a blending and a mellow- 
ing hue. 

It was at night that I re-entered Paris. I did not tarry 
long at my hotel, before (though it wanted not long to 
midnight) 1 conveyed myself to Lord Bolingbroke's lodg- 
ings. Knowing his engagemenls at St. Germains, where 

•lljwn bis deatb-bed, Peter is reported to have said, " God, I dare truat, 
wUl lock mercitully upon my l'aults, in consideration of tbe good I bave don« 
my country." These cre worthy to be the last words of a king ! Äa^ly «»» 
ihere been a monaroh who more required the forgivcne« of the Creator ; f^ 
aßvet hafl tbew: been a human being who nioie de,.»:rved it.— Ed. 

Vol. .—8 
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tfae^Chevalter (wbo Bad but a veij few weeks htfat^ n- 
Ufmed to France, afler the cnide aod unforfunate affiiir of 
1715) cbiefljr fesided, I was ooivery sangtiiiie in oar^ bopes 
of fioding" mm at Paris. I was, howeyer, a^reeaoly sur- 
prised. riis servant would have usb^^d me into hi9äudj, 
out I was willing to iDtroduce myseff. I withheld tbe se^ 
vant, and ^nteredthe room alone. 
' The door was a-jar,andLolrd Bolingbroke neitherbeard 
nor saw me. There was sometbing in bis attittide and 
aspect wbicb made me pause to survey bim, befoFelmade 
myself known. He was sittin^ by a table covered witb 
bÖoks. A larp^e folio (it was tbe Casaubon edition of Foly- 
blus) was lying open oefore bim. I recognised tbe woik at 
once — ^it was a favourite book witbBo]ingDroke,and we had 
offen discussed tbe meritsof its autbor. I smi^ed as I saw 
that that book, wbicb has to statesmen so peculiar an at- 
traction, made still tbe study from wbicb tbe busy, restless, 
ardent, and exalted spirit of the statesman before me drew 
its intellectual food. But at the moment in wbicb I en- 
tered, bis eye was absent from the pa^e, and turned ab- 
stractedly in an opposite though still (K)wncast direction. 
His countenance was extremely pale — bis lips were tightjy 
compressed, and an air of deep thou^bt, npingled, as it 
seemed to me, witb sadness — made the ruiing expression 
of his lordly and noble features. "It is the torporof am- 
bition after one of its storms," said I,'inly — ^and I ap- 
proached" and iaid my band on his Shoulder. 

After our mutual ereetings, 1 said — ** Have tbe deäd so 
strong an attraction, that at wis hour they detain tbe courted 
and courtiy Bolingbroke from the admiratiou and convenc 
of the lii*tg r 

The statesman looked at me eamestly — ^* Have you 
heard the news of the day ?" said he. 

"How is it possible ? I have but just arrived at Paris/' 

" You do -not know, then, that I have resigned my office 
under the cheyalier 1" 

" Res^ned your office ?" 

" Resigned is a wrong word— 1' received a dismissal. 
Immediately on bH return the chevalier sent for me— em- 
braced me — desired me to prepare to foljow bim to Lor- 
raine ; and three days afterward pame the Duke of Ormond 
to me, to ask me to deliver up the seals and paper. 1 
put tbe latter very carefully in a little letter case, and viola 
an end to the administration of Lord Bolingbroke. The 
Jacobites ajbuse me terribly-^their king accuses me of 
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D^l€ct,^^tnc24>acit7 aadtreacbfery— and Fortune pull&down 
the fM'M ^6 haa btult fbr me« in order lo pelt me wltH 
Ihe ston««!"* ; 

** My öeatf dear friend, I am indi&ed grieved for you ; 
hui I am more incensed at tbe infatuation of the chevalier. 
Surely, surely he must have ahready seen hi» error, and aö* 
licited your letum." 

" Retum !'• cried Bdingbroke, and his eyes flashed fire^- 
^retum! Hear what I said to the queen mother who 
came tome to attempt a reconciliation : VMadam/ said 1, 
io a tone as calm as I could command^ * i£ ever tbis band 
dlraws tbe srword, or employs tbe pen, m bebalf of tbat 
prince, may it rot V Retum ! not if my bead w^re tbe 
price of refusal ! Yet^ Devereux," — (and here Bolii^- 
DToke's voice and manner changed) — ^*-yet it is not at 
Ibese tricks of fate tbat a wise man will repine. We do 
right to cultivate honours ; tbey are sources of gratification 
to ourselv«s ; tbey are more — tbey are incentives to^e 
conduct wbich works benefit to others ; but we do wrong 
to affliet ourselves at tbeir loss. JS^ec querere nee spermre 
honores oportet, It is gcxid to enjoy tne blessings of for- 
tune; it is betler to submit witbout a pang to tbeir loss. 
You remember, wben you left me, 1 was preparing myself 
for tbis stroke — believe me, 1 am now prepared." 

And in trutb ßolingbroke bore the ingratitude of the 
chevalier well. Soon afterward he carried bis lonff che- 
risbed wisbes for retirement into efifect ; and fate, who de- 
ligbts in reversing her disk, leaving in darkness^wbalT she 
iiad Just^illumined, and illumming wbat she bad bitberto 
left in obscurity and gloom, for a long idterval separated 
US from each other, no less by bis seclusion tbftn by tbe 
Publicity to wbicb she condemned myself. 

Lord . ßolingbrokc's dismissal was not the only cvenf 
affecting me that had occurred during my absence from 
France. Among the most active partisans of the Cheva- 
lier, in tlie expedition of Lord Mar, bad beeo Montreuil. 
So great indeed bad been eitber bis Services or tbe idea 
entertained of tbeir value, tbat a reward of extraordinanr 
amount was offered for bis bead. Hitlierto he had escaped, 
and was supposed to be still in Scotland. 

- But wbat affected me more nearly was the condition of 
GeraldVcircumstances. On tbe breakii^ out of the rebel- 
hion, be bad been suddenly seized, and c£etained in prison ; 

♦ Letter to Sir W. WindhaaL— Ei>. 
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and it was only upon the escaoe of the chevalier (hat he 
was releas^d ; nothing had, noweyer, Bieen apparently 
proved a^ainst him : and my absence frem the bead-quar- 
ters of intellig^ence, leflt me m ipnorance, both of tbe 
grounds of bis imprisonroent, and the circumstances of bis 
release. 

I heard, however, from Bolingbroke, who seemed^to 
possess some of that Information whicb the ecclesiastica) 
intriguanis of the day so curiously transmitted from court 
to court, and comer to comer, that Gerald had rethred to 
Devereux Court, in great diseust at bis confinement. How- 
ever, when I considered bis oold character, bis cJose inti- 
macy wilb Montreuil, and the ^enius for intrigue wbich 
that priest so emincntly possessed, I was not much inclined 
to censure the goyemment for unnecessaiy precaution in 
his confinement. 

There was another «circumstance connected with tbe 
rebellion wbich possessed fortne an individual and deep 
interest. A man of tbe name of ßarnard had been exe- 
cuted in England for seditious and treasonable practices^ 
I took especial pains to ascertain eveiy particular respect 
ing bim. I learned that he was young, of inconsiderable 
note, but esteemed clever ; and had, long previously to the 
death of tbe queen, been secretly employed by tbe friends 
of tbe Chevalier. This circumstance occasioned me mucb 
inlemal emotion, thougb there could be no doubt that tbe 
ßarnard wliom 1 had such cause to execrate, had only bor- 
rowed from this minion tbe dis^uise of bis name. 

The Regent received me witb all tbe graciousness and 
complaisance for wbich he was so remarkable. To say 
ibe trulb, my mission had been extremely fortunate in ils 
resulls ; the only cause in whicb the Regent was concera- 
ed, tbe interests of wbich Peter the Great appeared to dis- 
regard, was that of the Chevalier : but l had been fuily 
instructed on that head anterior to my legation. 

There appears very often (o be a sort of moral fitness 
betvveen tbe beginning and the end of certain alliances 
or acquaintances. This sentiment is not very clearly ex- 
pressed. I am about to illustrate it by an important event 
in my politicallife. During my absence Dubois had made 
rapid Steps towards being a great man. He was daily 
growing mto power, and tliose x:ourtiers who were neither 
too baughty nor too honest to bend tbe knee to so vicious 
yet able a minion, had already singied him out as a fit 
^erson to flatter and to rise by. For me, I neither sought 
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Ror avoided bim ; but be was as civil towards me as bis 
hrusque temper permttted bim to be towards most pecr 
sons : and as our careers were-not likely to cruss one an- 
otber, I thougbt I migbt reckon oii bis neütrality, if not on 
bi»friendshiD. Cbance turned tbe stale against me. 

One day i received.an anonyfiious lettec, requesting me 

to be, at sucb an bour, at a ceilain house in tbe Rue . 

It occurred to me as no impixtlij^able supposition tbat tbe 

appointment mi^bt relate to my iiidividual circumstances, 

whetber domestic or political, and I certainly bad not ai 

tbe moment any idea of galiantry in my brain. At tbe 

hour prescribed, I appeared at tbe place of assignation. 

My mind misgave me wben I saw a teinale conduct me; 

into a little cbamber. bung witb tapestrVr descriptive of 

tbe loves of Mars and Venus. After i bad cooled my beels 

in tbis apartment for about a quarter of an bOur, in sailed 

a tall woman, of a complexioaalinost Moorish, I bowed^ 

— tbe lady sigbed. \n l^claircissement ensued'— and I found 

tbat. [ bad bad tbe ^ood fortune to be tbe object of a ca- 

price^ in tbe favounte mistress of tbe Abbe Dubois. No- 

tbing was fartber from my wisbes ! What a pity it is tbat 

one cannot always teil a woman one's mind! 

l attempted a flourisb about friendship, bonour, and tbe 
respect due to tbe amante of tbe most intimate ami 1 bad 
ifi tbe World. 

"Poob!'- Said, tbe tawny Calypso, a little pettisbly — 
*i pK)ob ! one does not talk of tbose tniiigs bere.'' 

" .Vfadam," said I, very energetically, ** I implore you. 
to refrain. Do not excite too severe a contest between pas- 
sion and duly l Ifeel tbat l must fly you — ^you are already: 
too bewitcbing." 

And I rose. To speak frankly, I did not wisb to risk 
making a powerful enem^, for tbe sake of a woman wbomr 
Lthouij^bt particularly piain. Not altogetber of my mind 
was tbe tall lady. A fartber conversation easued, in tbe 
midsl of wbicb» in rusbes ihe fernme de chambre, and 
announcesy not Monsieur, tbe abb6, but Monseigneur, 
tbe regent. Of course (tbe old resort in sucb cases) t 
was tbrust into a closet ; in marcbes bis royal bigbness, 
and is received very cavalierly. It is quite astonisbing to 
rae wbat airs tbose women give tbemselves, wben they 
have princes. to manage ! However, my confinement wa^ 
not long — ^tbe closet bad anotber door — tbe femme de 
öbambre slips round, opens it,and 1 congratulate myself er; 
my escape. 
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When a Frem:hMV<omaA is piqutidr she pafitstsalloiKkr 
Standing : for my part, I tl»mttnos4» vei^ talt v^uMOf «s^ 
pecialiy witb that suitiT, inoorish tiiigfe in tb«iii, aHC'— -. 
Well, it 's nö matter. The ncxlday Faiw vcry quietl^flO) 
ployed at breakfast, when my vaietusbers-in a maskeapei- 
sonage, and; bebold my gentlewomat) s^^in ! Humairen- 
duranee will not ^o too tar» and this was a caee wfaich it- 
quired- one to be in a passiorr one way or tbe otber; so I 
feigned ^ng^r, and lalfied with exceecnng^ d^nity about tbe 
predicament I bad been placed in the day betöre. 

"Such must always be the case," said I, ** when oneb 
weak enough to form an attachment to a lady wbo encou- 
rages so many otbers l" 

" For your sake," said the tender däme, " fbryour sak« 
then, I will diäcard them all !^' 

There was somethin^ grand in this : it might bave 
clicited a few strokes of pathos,- when^-^never was tbere 
any thing so strangely pfovoking — the Abbe Dubois him- 
self was heard in my anteroom. I thought tbis chance« 
but it was more ; the good Abb^, I afterward tbund, had 
traced cause for suspieion. and had eume to pay me a visit 
of amatory police. I openetl my dressin^rootn door, and 
thfust in the lady. " There,** said 1, '* aie tbe back-staiis» 
and at the bottom of the back-stairs is a do^r." 

Would not any one bave ttiought this hint enoueb ? By 
no means ; this very tali lady stooped tu the Ilmeness of 
listening, and, insiead of departing, stationed beiself by the 
keyhole. . 

i never exactly learned whether Dubois suspected the 
Visit bis mistress had paid me, or whether he merely 
surmised, from ber spies or her escritoire, that she bar- 
boured an inclination towards me ; in either case bis poÜcj 
was natura), and like bimself. 

He sat hmiself down — talked of the Regent, ^of plea- 
sure, of vromen, and, at last, of this very lall lady in qucs- 
tion^ 

" La paüvre diahleste,^^ said he, contemptuously, •* i had 
once compassion on her : I bave repented it ev^r ^mce. 
You bave no idea what a terrible creature she is— «bassach 
a wen in her neck--quite a gmtre, Mort diabUP^ (and 
the Abbe spat in bis bandkerchief.^ "I Vv<ouldsoonerhaVe 
a liaison witb tlie witch of £ndor ! 

Not content witb this, he went on in bis usual jerross and 
displeasing mannsr to enumerate or to forge the vanous 
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f>artlculaTS of her personal charms» wbich he thoug!i4 most 
ikely to steel m« agatnst her attractions. * Thsmk Hea- 
ven, at ieast,' tbou&^ht I, ' tbat she bas gone.' 

Scarcely had tnis pious gratulation flowed from mj 
heart, bef<»'e the door was burst open, ^d paie — trembling 
— cyes on fire-^baiids clenched-^forth stalked the lady id 
question. A wonderful proof bow mucb sooner a woman 
would lose her cbaracter, than atlow it to be called not 
wortb the losing. She entered ; and bad all the furies of 
Hades lent her their tongues she could not have been more 
eloquent. It would have been a very pieasant scene, if 
OD^ had not been a partner in it. Tbe oid Abhi^, with bis 
keen^älstute marked face, stru^ling between surprise, fear» 
the sense of the ridiculous, and the certainty of losing bis. 
mistress ; the lady— foaniin^ at the nioutb, and shaking her 
clenched band moet menacingly at her traducer— myself 
endeavouring to pacify^ and acting, as one does at such 
luoments» mechanically — tbough ooe fiatters oneself after- 
ward tbat one acted solely from wisdom. 

ßut the Abbe's mistress was by no means content with 
Tindicating herselt-^he retalialed — and gave so minute a 
de^cription of the Abb^'s own qualities and graces, coupied 
with so many pleasing illustrations, tbat in a very little 
time bis coomess forsook him, and he grew in as great a 
rage as herseif. At.last she flew out of the room. The 
Abb4, tremblingwith passion, shook nie niost cordialiy by 
tbe band, grinned frum ear to ear, sai(< it was a capital 
joke, wbhed me eood by, as if he loved me hetter than bis 
eyes, and left the bouse, my most irreconcileable and bitter 
foe! 

How could it be otherwise ? Tbe rivalship the Abb6 
might have foigiven— such tbings happened every day to 
bim — but tbe havir^ been inade so egregiously riaiculous,L 
the Abb6 in common-bumanity of nature Could tiot foiigive ; 
and the Abb^'s wasa critical age for jestitig on these matters» 
sixty or so. And then such unpaiatable sarcasms on his 
appearance l 'Mt 's all over in tbat ouarter,'' said I to my- 
self, ^'but we may 6nd anotber," and 1 druve out that veiy 
da)» to pay my respects to the Regent. 

What a pity it is tbat one's pride sbould so often be the 
bane of one's wisdom! Ab! that one could be aa good a 
man of (he world in practice, as one is in theory 1 my mas« 
ter-stroke of policy at that moroent would evidently^bave 
been this : I sbould have ffone to the Regent and naade out 
a Story a little fiimiiar to tne^ real one^ but whh this difier- 
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ence, all tbe ridicule of the Situation should have fälleir 
upon me, and the little Dubois should haye been elevated 
on a pinnacie oi respectable appearances. This, as ibe 
Re^nt told the Abbe every tbing, would have saved me. 
I saw the plan ; but was tooproud to adopt it ; I followed 
another course in my gaine: 1 tbrew away the knave,and 
played with the king, i,e, with tbe Regent. After a little 
preliniinary conv ersalioriy l tumed tbe conversation on the 
Abbe. 

" Ah, the scilärat /" »aid Philip, snailing, " 't is a sad dog;, 
but very clever and lovesTne; he would be incornparable, 
if he were bul decently bortest." 

** At least," Said I, "he is no hypocrite, and that issome 
praise." 

"Hern!" ejaculaled the Duc, very slowly, and theiv 
after a pause, he said, " Count, I have a real kindness tbr 
you, and I will iheretore t^ive you a piece of advice : think 
as well of Dubois as you can, and address bim as if he 
were all you endeavoured lo fancy bim." 

After thi§ hint, which in the mouth of any prince bul 
Philip of Orleans would. have been not a little remarkable- 
for its want uF dignity, my probpefeis dki not seefn mucb- 
brighter: hovvevei, 1 was not discouraged.^ 

" The Abbe,' said 1, respectfully, " isa choleric man : 
one inay displease bim ; but dare I hope that so long: ^^ 
I preserve inviolate my zeal and my attachment to the in- 
terests, and the person (/f your highness, no — " 

The Regent inierrupted me. " You mean nobody shaJl 
jmccessfully misrepresenl you to me. No, Count, (and 
here the Kegent spoke with the earnestness and dignity, 
ubich, when he did assume, few wore with a nobler 
grace) — "no, Count, I make a distinction between those 
who minister to the State and those who minister to me. 
Lconsider your Services too valuable to tbe forraer, to put 
them at the mercy of the latter. And npw that the con- 
versation has turned upon business, 1 wish to ^eak to you- 
about this scbeme of Gortz,^^ 

After a proloo^ed Conference with the Regent upon mat- 
ters of business, m which bis deep penetration into human 
neture not.a little surprbed me, i went away, thorougbly 
satisfied with my visit. l should not have been so, had i 
added to my other accomplishments the gift of prophecy. 

About five days after this interview, I tbou^hi it would 
be but pnident to pay the Abb^ Dubois one ot those Visits 
oChomage, which. it was akeady become policy ta pay* 
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iüm. « If I go,'* thought I, « it wiU seem as if nöthing 
had liappened ; if I stay away, it will seem as if I at- 
tached impcrrtance to a scene I should appear to have 
forgotten." 

It so happened that the Abb6 had a very unusual visiter 
that moming in the person of the austere, but admind[)ic 
Duc de St. Simon. There was a Singular, and almost in- 
variable distinction in the Regent's mind, between one 
kind of regard and another. His regard for one order of 
persons always arose «ither out of Ms vices or his indö- 
lence ; his regard for another^ out of his good qualities 
and his strong sense. The Duc de St. Simon held the 
same place in the latter species of affection, that Dubois 
did in the former. The Duc was just Coming out of the 
Abbe's closet as l entered the anteroom. He pansed to 
speak to me, while Dubois, who had followed the Duc 
out, stopped for one moment and surveyed me with a look 
like a thunder cloud. I did not appear to notice it, but 
St. Simon did. 

" That look," said he, as Dubois, beckoning to a gen- 
tleman to accompany him to his closet, once more disi« 
appeared, " that look bodes you no good, Count." 

Pride is an elevation, which is a spring-board at one , 
time, and a stumbling-block^at another. It was with me 
more often the stumbling-biock than the spring-board. 
"Monseigneur le Duc," said I, haughtily enough, and 
rather in too loud a tone, cönsidering the Chamber was 
preliw füll, " in no court to which Morton Devereux prof- 
fers his Services, shall his förtune depend upon Ihe looks 
of a low-bom, insolent, or a pjofligate priest." 

St. Simon, who was both very bitter, and very fond of 
la haute naissance, smiled sardonically. "Monsieur le 
Compte," said he, rather civilljr, " I honour your senti- 
ments, and I wish you success in the world, and a lower 
voice." 

I was going to say something by way of retort, for I 
was in a very bad humour, but I checked myself ; " I need 
not," thought I, " make two enemies, if I can help it." 

" I shall never," I replied, gravely, " I shall never de- 
spair, so long as the Duc de St. Simon lives, of winning 
by the same arts the favour of princes and the esteem of 
good men." 

The Duc was flattered, and replied suitably, but he veiy . 
«oon afterward went away. I was resolved that I would 
UQi go tili I had fairly seen what sort of reception the 
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^M would give me. I did not wfut long-^l^e camfj^rtii 
of hifl closat, and standinf in his nsual mda m^iuier^ 
his back to the fire-place, received ihe addresaes^ 
compliments of his visiters. l^was not in a hwiy tp pt- 
«ent myself, bat I did so at last with a famüiar, yet rather 
respeciful air. Dubois looked at me^from head tp:foot, 
and abruptly tuming his back lipon nie,«aid with $ffi'Q«l)v 
to a courtier who stood next to him, — ** The plague^ oC 
Pharaoh are come again--only instead of Egyptian frogs 
in our Chambers, ive have ioe stiU -more troubleet(H&e 
guests — ^English adventurers !" 

Somehow or other tat compliment« rarely teil ; I am 
4avi8h enough of them,but they generally have the air of 
sarcasms : thank Heaven, hbwever, no one can accuae 
me of ever wanting a rüde answer to a rüde »pjeecb. 
"Ha! ha! ha!" saidl now, in answer to J>iÄois, #ilJi a 
courteous laugh, "you have an excellent wit, Abbe. 
Apropos of adventures, I met a Monsieur St. Laurent, 
Principal of the Institution of St. Michael, the other day, 
* Count,' Said he* hearing I wi^s going to Paris, ' you can 
do me an especial favour !' — * Wiat is itr said I. — '^ Why, 
a cast-off valet of mine is living at Paris — a terrible littie 
scoundrel, who ran pfF with an old coat of rnine. I wi- 
derstand he gives himself great airs, and eall^ himself m 
■Mb^9 and a gentleraan ; but pray, if ever you meet him, 
give him a yood horsewhipping on my aeeount:-7-his 
name is William Dubois.'—* Depend upon it,' answei^d I 
to Monsieur St. Laurent, Uhat if he is jservant to anyone 
notbelonging to the royal family, I will fulfü your erranÄ 
and horsewhip him soundly ; if in the se^vioe pf the royä 
fan^y, Why respect for his masters must oblige me to 
content myself with putting all persons on their'gjiard 
against a Uttle rascal, who retains, in all situatiORjS, thä 
manners of the apothecary's son, and the rog^ery of Aß 
director's valet.' " 

All the tirae I was relating this charming little anec- 
dote, it would have been amusing to the laÄt degree,4o 
note the horrified countenances of the surrounding gen- 
tlemen. Dubois was too confounded, too agha$| to in- 
terrupt me, and I left the room^ before a Single syllablc 
was uttered. Had Dubois at thait time been what he was 
afterward, cardinal and prime minister, I shoiüd in all 
•probability have had permanent lodgii^s in the Biustile, in 
retum for my story. Even as it was, the Abb^ was not 
«0 grateful as hc ought to have been, for tj^ taking ao 



^ ^ tniich paLpA rio amiise him« Despite of my znget tm 

^ laaving the favourite, I did not forget my prudence, äncl 

^ accormngly I hastened to the prince. When the R^ent 

^:^ admitted me, I flimg myself on my knee, and told him, 

: verDatim, aU-that had happened. The Regent, who seems 

to have had very little reallikmg for Dubois,* coiild not 

' help laughing näien I ludicrousTy described to Jiim the 

'[ imiverssd consteraation my anecdote had excited. 

" , "Courage, mon eher Condey^ daid he, kind'y, " you have 

l ' nothin? to fear ; return home and count upon an em- 

' hassyr j 

I relied on the royal word, retumed to my lodgingSj 

-■ and spent the evemng with Chaulieu and Fontenelie. 

* .The next day the Duc de St.-^imon paid me a visit* 

After a little preliminary conversation, he unburüiened 

* tlie,«ecr«t with which he was charged. I was desired to 

leave Paris in forty-eight hours. 

** Believe me," said St. Simon, " that this message was 

' not intrusted to me by the Regeiit, without great reluc- 

^ tance. He sends you many condescending and kind 

- messages ; says, he shall always both esteem and likc 

you, and hopes to see you again, some time or other, a^, 

the Palais iloyal. Moreover, he desires the message to 

be private, and has intrusted it to me in especial, because 

^ hearihg that I had a kindness for you, and knowing I had 

a hatred for Dubois, he thought 1 should be the least «n- 

' welcome messenger of such disagreeable tidings. *To 

teil yoM the trutl^ St. Simon,' said the Regent, laughing, 

' I only consent to have him banished, from a firm con- 

' viction, that if I do not, Dubois will take some opportu- 

nity oi hav|ng him beheaded.' " ' 

* Pray," said I, smiling with a tolerable good gtaee, 
*• pray give my most grateful and humble thanks to his 
highness, for his very considerate and kind foresight. I 
<*ould not have chosen better for myöelf thanhis high- 
f ncss has chosen for me: my only regret on quitting 
France is, at leaving a prince so affable as Philip, and a 
*" c^ourtier so virtuous as St. Simon." 

Thdögh the good Duc went every year to the Abbey 
de la Tpppe, for the purpose of mortifying his sins and 
preserving his religion, in so impious an atmosphere as 

• /5n tbe «leath of Dubois, be wrote to the Coant de Noc*, whom he had 
banished for an indiscreet expreasion against the ftivourite, uitered at one of 
the Ragent's private suppera: " With the beast dies the venom : T expect you 
' to^nlsht to tvsjB^ at the Palais Roiral.'* 



-the Palais Royal, he was not above flattery ; and H& 
el^pressed himself towards me with particular kindnesi 
after my Speech. 

At court, one becomes a sort öT human ant-bear, anr 
leams to catch one's prey by one's tongue. 

Kitex we had eased ourselves a little by.abasing 
Dubois, the Duc took bis leave in Order tb allow me 
time to prepare for my " journey," as he politely called 
iU Before'he left, he however asked me whithpr my 
course would be b^nt % I töld him> that I should take mjf 
Chance with the Czar Peter, and see if his czarship 
1.hought the same esteem teäs due to the disgraced 
courtier, as to the favoured diplomatist. J ' * . 

That night I received a lettör from StrSimqh,'enclosing 
one addressed with all due form to the Czär. '^nTou will 
consider the enclosed," wrote St. Simon, " a fresh groof 
öf the Regent's kindness to you; it is a most flattering 
iestimonial in your favour, and cannot fall to make the 
Czar anxious to secure your Services." 

I was not a little touched by this kindness, so nnusnal 
in princes to their discarded courtiers, and this entirely 
reconciled me to a change of scene, which, indeed, under 
any other circumstances, my somewhat morbid love fot 
action and variety would haveinduced ine rather torelish 
than dislike. , ~~ ^ 

Within thirty-six hoürs from the time of dismissal, I 
had tumed my back upon the French ca]^ital, and was 
moralizing most sagely on the ' Observation I made as a 
preface to this^narrattive of the causes of my departure, 
viz. " thät there appfeats very often to be a sort of moril 
fitnesB between the beginnihg and end of certain alii- 
•ances, *or acquaintances." It was indeed meet that the 
royal favour towards me, that had comjnenced in a 
tnaison de (kbauche, should be terininated by ^ßHt dejoie. 



CHAPtER VI. 

A long InteiVäl of Years— a Change of Mind and its Causes. 

The last accounts received of the Czar, had reporled 
him to be at Dantzic. He had, however, quitted that 
place when I arrived there. I lost no^time in followiiig 
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hlm» and presented myself to hls majesty one day after 
his dinner, when he was sitting with one leg in the Gzar- 
ina^s lap, and a bottle of the best eau de vie before him. 
I had chosen my time well ; he receivcd me most ^m- 
ciously,Tead myletterfrom the Regent — about which, 
remembering the fate oC Bellerophon, I had had certaiii 
apprehensions, bnt which proved to be, in the highest 
degree, complimentary-— and then declared himseu ex- 
tremely happy to see me again. HoweTer parsimonious 
Peter genendly was towards foreigners, I never had 
ground for personal complaint on that score. The very 
next day I was appointed to a post of honour and profit 
about the royal person ; from this I was transferred to a 
military Station, in Which I rose with great rapidity ; and 
I was only occasibnally called from my warlike duties, 
to be intrusted with diplomatic missions of the highest 
confidence and importance. 

It is this portion of my life — a portion of nine years, 
to the time of the Czar's death— that I shall, in this his- 
tory, the most concentrate and condense. In truth, were 
I to dwell upon it at length, I shoiüd make little möre than 
a mere record of political events — differing, in somc; 
respects, it is true, from the received iiistories of the 
time, but containing nothing to compensate, in Utility, 
for the want of interest. Tliat this was the exact ag« 
for adventurers, Alberoni ani Dubois are suffieient proofs. 
Never was there a more stirring, active, restless period 
— ^never one in which the genius of inirigue was so per- 
vadingly at work. I was not less fortunate than my 
breth^n. Although scarcely four and twenty when I 
entered the Czar's service, my habits of intimacy with 
men much older — my customary gravity, reserve, aud 
thought — my freedom, since Isora's death, from youtl^ful 
levity or excess — ^my early entrance into the world — and 
a countenance prematurely marked with the lines of ro- 
üection, and sobered by its hue — ^made me appear consi- 
derably older than I was. I kept my own counsel, and 
• afiected to be so ; youth is a great enemy to one's suc- 
cess; and more esteem is often bestowed upon a wrinkled 
brow than a plodding brain. 

All the private intelligence, which, during this space of 
time, I had received from England, was far from volu- 
minous. My mother still enjoyed the quiet of her reli- 
gious retreat A fire, arising from the negligence of a 
servant, had consumed nearly the whole of Devereiix 

Vot. II.--9 
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Court (tbe fine old honse ! tiU that went, I thought even 
England held one fnend). lipon this accident, Genld 
had gone to London ; and tholigh there was now no doobt 
of hSs havinff been concemed in the Rebellion of 1715, 
he had been iavourably received at court, and was already 
renowned throughout London for bis pleasures, bis ex- 
cesses, and bis munificent profusion. 

Montreuil» whose lot seemed to be always to lose, by 
iiitrigue, what he gained by the real solidity of his genius, 
had embarked very largely in the rasn but gigautic 
schemes of Gortz and Alberoni; schemes whic^ had 
they succeeded, would not only have placed a new king 
upon the English throne, but wrought an utter changc 
over the whole face of Europe. With Alberoni and with 
Gortz feil Montreuil. He was banished France aad 
Spain ; the penalty of death awaited bim in Britain ; and 
he was supposed to have thrown himself into some con- 
vent in Italy, where his name and his character were 
unknown. In this brief intelligence was Condensed all 
my Information of the actors in my first scenes of life. 
I retiun to that scene on which I had now entered. 

At the age of thirty-three, I had acquired a reputation 
sufficient to content my ambition — ^my fortune was larger 
than my wants — I was a favourite in courts — I had been 
successfnl in camps — I had already obtained all tiiat 
would have rewarded the whole lives of many men supe- 
rior to myself in merit — ^more ardent than myself in de- 
sires. I was still young — ^my appearance, though greatly 
altered, manhood had rather improved than impaired 
I had not forestalled my Constitution by excesses, nor 
wom dry the sources of enjoyment by too large a demand 
upon their capacities ; why was it then at that ^Iden 
age — in the very prime and glory of manhood — m the 
very zenith and summer of success — that a deep, dark, 
pervading melancholy feil upon me 1 A melancholy so 
gloomy, that it seemed to me as a thick and impenetra- 
ble curtain drawu graduaily between myself and the 
blessed light of human enjoyments. A torpor crept upon 
me — an indolent, heavy, clinging languor gathered over 
my whole frame — ^the physical and the mental : I sat for 
kours without book, paper, object, thought, gazingon 
Vacancy — stirring not — feeling not — ^yes, feeling, but 
feeling only one Sensation, a sick, sad, drooping de« 
spondency — a sinking in of the heart — a sort of gnawing 
within, as if something living were twisted round my 
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Tltals, and fioditogf ao otlier food, prejred, thmigk with a 
siekly and duU maw, upon ^em. Tim disease camfe 
lipon me slowly : it was not tili Üie beginning of a seooad 
year from its obvious and palpable commencement, tfaat 
it grew to the height that I have described. It begän 
with a distaste to äl that I had been accustomed to oQjoy 
or to puTsue. Music. which I had always passionately 
loved, though ftoji)^miue defect in the organs of hearing, 
I was incs^Me ioi^aining the smallest kaowledge of 
the science, music lost all its diviner spells, sdl its pro- 
perties of creating a new existence, a life of dreaming 
and vague luxuries, within the ihind — it became only a 
monotonous sound, less grateful to the languor of my 
facnlties, than an utter and dead stillness. I had never 
been what is generally termed a boon companion» but I 
had had the social vanities, i{ not the social tastes : I 
had insensibly loved the board which echoed with ap* 
plause at my sallies, and the oomrades who, while they 
de4>recated my satire, had been complaisant enough to 
heul it as wit. One of my weaknesses is a love of show, 
and I had gratified a feeling not the less cherished be- 
cause it arose from a petty source, in obtaining for mv 
cquipages, my mansion, my banquets, the celebrity which 
is given no less to magnificence than to fame ; now 1 
grew indifferent alike to the signs of pomp, and to the 
baubles of taste — ^praise feil upon a listless ear, and (rare 
pitch of satiety !) the pleasures that are the ofTspring of 
our foibles, deliffhted me no more. I had early leamed 
from Bolingbroke a loye for the converse of man, emi- 
nent, whether for wisdom or for wit ; the gracefid badi- 
nage, or the keen critique — ^the sparkling flight of the 
winged words which circled and rebounded from lip to 
lip, or the deep speculation upon the mysterious and un- 
ravelled wonders of man, of nature, and the world — the 
light maxim upon manners, or the sage mquirv into the 
mines of leaming ; all and each had possessed a link to 
bind my temper and my tastes to the graces and fasci- 
nation of social life. Now a new spirit entered within 
me : tiie smile faded from my lip, and the jest departed 
from my tongue ; memory seemed no less treacherou« 
'dhan fancy, and deserted me the instant I attempted to 
enter into those contests of knowledge in which I had 
been not undistinguished befcMre. I grew confused and 
embarrassed in speech— my words expressed a sense 
utterly different to that which I had intended to convey, 
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and at last, as my apathy increased, I sat at my owD 
board, silent and lifeless» freezine into ice the very 
powers and streams of converse which I had once been 
the foremost to circulate and to warm. 

At the time I refer to, I was minister at one of the 
small Continental courts, where life is a round of un- 
meaning etiquette^ and wearisome ceremonials, a daily 
labour of trifles— a ceaseless pageantry of nothings — I 
had been sent there upon one important event, the busi- 
ness resulting from it nad soon ceased, and all the duties 
that remained for me to discharge were of a negative and 
passive nature. Nothing that could arouse — ^nothing that 
could occupy faculties that had for years been so peipe- 
tually wound up to a restless excitation, was left for me 
in this terrible reservoir of ennui. I had come thither at 
once from the skirmishing and wild warfare of a Tartar 
foe ; a war in which, though the glory was obscure, the 
action was perpetual and exciting. I had come thither, 
and the change was as if I had passed from a mountain 
stream to a stagnant pool. 

Society at this court reminded me of a State funeral, 
every thing was pompous and lugubrious, even to the 
drapery — even to the feathers — in other scenes eonse- 
crated to associations of levity or of grace ; the hourly 
pageant swept on slow, tedious, mournful, and the object 
of the attendants was only to entomb the pleasure which 
they affected to celebrate. What a change for the wild, 
the Strange, the novel, the intriguing, the var3ring life, 
which, whether in courts or camps, I had hitherto led. 
The internal change that came over myself, is scarcely 
to be wondered at ; the winds stood still, and the straw 
they had blown from quarter to quarter, whether in anger 
or m sport, began to moulder upon the spot where they 
had left it. 

From this cessation of the aims, hopes, and thoughts 
of life, I was awakened by the spreading, as it were, of 
another disease — the dead, dull, aching pain at my heart, ' 
was succeeded by one acute and intense ; the absence of 
thought gave way to one thought more terrible — ^more 
dark— more despairing than any which had haunted me 
since the first year of Isora's death ; and from a numbness 
and pause, as it were, of existence, existence became 
too keen and intolerable a sense. I will enter into an 
explanation. 

At ihe Court of , there was ah Italian, not un- 
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celebrated for bis wisdom, nor unbeloved for an inno- 
cence and integrity of life, rarely indeed to be met with 
among bis countrjrmen. The acquaintance of this man, 
wbo was about fifty years of age, and who was devoted, 
almost exchisively, to the pursuit of philosopbical 
science, I had sedulously cultivated. His conversation 
pleased me : his wisdom improved me ; and his benevo- 
lence, which reminded me of the traits of La Fontaine, 
it was so infantine, made me incline to love bim. Upon 
the gröwth of the fearful malady of mind which seized 
me, I had discontinued my Visits and my invitations to 
the Italian ; and Bezoni (so was he ealled) feit a little 
offended by my neglect. As soon, however, as he disco- 
vered my State of mind, the good man's resentment left 
him. He forced himself upon my solitude, and would sit 
by me whole evenings — sometimes without exchanging 
a word — sometimes with vain attempts to interest, to 
arouse, or to amuse me. 

At last, one evening, it was the era of a fearful sufFer- 
ing to me, our conversation tumed upon those subjects 
which are at once the most important, and the most rarely 
discussed. We spoke of religion. We first talked upon 
the theology of revealed religion. As Bezoni warmed 
into candour, I perceived that his doctrines ditfered from 
my own, and that he inly disbelieved that divine creed 
which Christians profess to adore. From a dispute on 
the ground of faith, we came to one upon the more 
debateable ground of reason. We tumed from the sub- 
lect of revealed, to that of natural religion; and we 
entered long and eamestly into that grandest of all earthly 
«peculations — ^the metaphysical proofs of the immortality 
of the soul. Again the sentiments of Bezoni were op- 
posed to mine. He was a believer in the dark doctrine 
which teaches, that man is dust, and that all things are 
forgotten in the grave. He expressed his opinions with 
a cleamess and precision the more impressive, because 
totally devoid of cavil and of rhetoric. I listened in 
silence, but with a deep and most chillingdismay. Even- 
now, I think I see the man as he sat before me, the light 
of the lamp falling on his high forehead and dark 
features ; even now I think I hear his calm, low voice — 
the süver voice of his country — stealing to my heart, and 
withering the only pure and unsullied hope which I yet 
cherished there. 

Bezoni left me, unconscious of the ang^ish he be-, 

9* 
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queatbed me, to think over aH he had said. I did not 
BÜeep, nor even retire to bed. I laid my head upenmy 
hands, and surrendered myaelf to turbulent, yet mtense 
reflection. Every man who hajB lived much in the woiid, 
and convereed with its various tribes, hasi I fear, mct 
wlth many who, on this momentous subject, profess the 
same tenets as Bezoni. But he was the first perflon I 
had met of that sect, who had evidently thought long and 
de^ly upon the creed he had embraced. He was not a 
voluptuary, nor a boaster, nor a wit. He had not been 
misled by the delusions either of vanity or of the senses. 
He was a man, pure, innocent, modest, füll of all tender 
charities, and meek dispositions towards mai^ind; ü 
was evidently his iiiterest to believe in a future State : he 
could have had nothing to fear fromit. Not a Single 
passion did he cherish which the laws of another woiid 
would have condenmed. Add to this, what I have ob- 
served before, that he was not a man fond of the disjday 
of intellect, or oue that brought to the discussions of 
wisdom, the artillery of wit. He was gneve, huntble, and 
self-diffident, beyond all beings. I would have given a 
kingdom to have foimd somethin^ in the advocate by 
which I could have condenmed the cause : I could not, 
and I was wretched. 

I spent the whole of the next week among my books. 
I ituisacked whatever in my scanty library the theologians 
had wtitten, or the philosophers had bequeathed upon 
that mighty secret. I arranged their argoments in my 
mind. I armed mysdf with their weapons. I feit my 
heart s]^ng joyously within me as I reit the strength I 
had acquir^ and I sent to the philosopher to visit me, 
that I migfat 4Conquer and confute him. He came : bnt- 
he spoke with pain and reluctance. He saw that I had 
taken the matter far more deeply to heart than he could 
have supposed it possible in a courtier, and a man of for- 
tune and the World. Little did he know of me or my 
secret soiü. I broke down his reserve at last. I unrolled 
my arguments. I answered his, and we spent the whole 
night in controversy. He left me, and I was more be- 
wüdered than ever. 

To speak tnith, he had devoted years to the subject : 
J had devotedP only a week. He had come to his con- 
clusions Step by step ; he had reached the great Ultima- 
tum with slowness, with care, and, he confessed, with 
anguish and reluctance. What a match was I, who 
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brooght a hasty temper, and a limitedTreflectioo, on tfaat 
subject» to a reasoner üke this ? His canclour staggeied 
and chüled me even more than his logic. Ai^iiinents 
tbat occurred not to me upon my side of the question, he 
fitated at length, and with force ; I heard, and tili he 
replied to them I deemed they were unanswen^le— 4he 
reply came, and I had no counterword. A meeting of 
this nature was often repeated ; and when he left me, 
jtears crept into my wild eyes, and my heart melted within 
ihe, and I w^t ! 

I most now enter more precisely than I have yet done 
into my State of mind npon religious matters at the time 
this dispate wiüi the Italian occurred. To speak can- 
didly, I had been far less shocked with his Opposition to 
me upon matters of doctrinal faith, than witn that upon 
matters of abstract reasonihg. Bred a Catholic, though 
pride, consistency, custom, made me extemally adhere 
to my sect, I inly perceived its errors, and smiled at its 
superstitions. And in the busy world, where so iittle 
but present objects, or human anticipations of the future, 
engross the attention, I had never given the subject that 
consideration, which would haye (as it has sinee) enabled 
me to separate the dogmas of the priest from the precepts 
of the Saviour, and thus confirmea my belief as the Chris- 
tian, by the very means which would have loosened it as 
the Sectarian. So tiiat at the time Bezoni loiew me, a 
certain indifierenee to-^perhaps arising from an ignorance 
o^— doctrinal points, rendered sie Uttle hurt by arguments 
agaiost opiniuus which I embraced indeed, but with a 
lidLOwarm and imperfeot affection. But it was far other- 
wise upon abstract points of reasoning, far otherwise 
when the. hope of surviving this frail aiid most Tmhallowed 
being was to be destroyed. I might have been indifferent 
to cavil upon whcU was the word of God, but never to 
question of the justice of God himself. In the whole 
world, there was not a more arderit believer iit our impe- 
rishable nature, nor one more deeply interested in the 
belief. Do not let it be supposed that becanse I have 
not often recürred to Isora's death, [or because I have 
continoed my history in a jesting aiid li^t tone,} diat 
that event ever passed from the memory whieh it had 
lumed to bittemess and gall. Never, in tiie masas of 
iatiipoe, in the festivals of pleasure, in tlpe tanudls of 
ambition, in the blaze of a licentious courtf at br l^ 
rode tents of a b^arous host,"— never, my buried love. 
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had I forjgfotten thee ! That remembrance, had no other 
cause existed, would have led me to (Jod. Every ni^ht, 
in whatever toils or objects, whatever failures or triumphs 
the day had been consumed, — ev€iy night, before I laid 
my head upon my widowed and lonely pillow, I had 
knelt down, and lifted my heart to Heaven, blending the 
hopes of that heaven with the memöry and the vision of 
Isora. Prayer had seemed to me a commune not only 
with the living God, but with the dead by whom His 
dwelling is surrounded. Pleasant and soft was it to 
tum to one thought, to which all the höhest portions of 
my nature clung, between the wearying acts of this hard 
and harsh drama of existence. Even the bittemess of 
Isora's early and unavenged death passed away, when I 
thoufifht of the heaven io which she was gone, and in 
which, though I journeyed now through sin and travail, 
and recked little if the paths of others diflfered from my 
own, I yet trusted, with a solemn trust, that I should 
meet her at last. There was I to requite her woes — 
there was I to reward her devotion — there was I to merit 
her with a love as undying, and at length as pure as her 
own. It was this that at the stated hour in which, after 
my prayer to Ood for our reunion, I surrendered my 
spirit to the bright and wild visions of her far, but not 
impasiable home,'-'ii was this, which forthat Single hour 
made all around me a paradise of delighted thoughts ! It 
was not the little earth, nor the cold sky, nor the chang- 
ing wave, nor the perishable turf — no, nor the dead wall, 
and the narrow Chamber which were rpund me then! 
No dreamer ever was so far frora the localities of flesh 
and life, as I was in that enchanted hour : a light seemed 
to settle upon all things round me ; her voice murmured 
on my ear, her kisses melted on my brow ; I shut my 
eyes, and T fancied that I beheld her ! 

Wherefore was this comfort 1 — whence came the spell 
which admitted me to this fairy land 1 What was the 
source of the hope, and the rapture, and the delusion ? 
Was it not the deep certainty that Isora yet eocisted, that 
her spirit, her nature, her love were preserved, were 
inviolate, were the same 1 That they watched over me 
yet, that she knew that in that hour I was with her — that 
she feit my prayer— that even then she anticipated the 
moment when ipy soul should burst the human prison- 
house, and be önce more blended with hpr own ? . 

What! and was this to be no morel— ^were those 
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mystic and sweet revealings to be mute to me for ever? 
Were my thoughts of Isora to be henceforth bounded to 
the chamel house and the worm 1 — was she, indeed, no 
more ? No more, — O, intolerable despair ! — Wliy, there 
. was not a thing I had once known, not a dog that I had 
caressed, not a book that I had read, which I could know 
that I should see no mores £tnd, knowing, not feel some- 
thing of regret. No more ! were we, indeed, parted for 
ever and for ever? Had she gone in her young years, 
with her warm affections, her new hopes, all green and 
miwithered at her heart, at once into dust, stillness, ice 1 
And had I known her only for one year, one little year, 
to see her tom from me by a violent and bloody death, 
and to be left a moumer in this vast and eternal chamel, 
without a solitary consolatiön o^r a gleam of hope ? Was 
the earth to be henceforth a mere mass conjured from 
the bones, and fattened by the clay of our dead sires ? — 
were the stars and the moon to be mere atoms and specks 
of a Chili light, no longer worlds, which the ardent spirit 
might hereafter reach, and be fitted to enjoy ? Was the 
heaven, the tender, blue, loving heaven, m whose far 
regions I had dreamed was Isora's home, and had, there- 
fore, grown better and happier when I gazed upon it, to 
be nothbig but cloud and air 1 And had the love, which 
had seemed so immortal, and so springing from that 
which had not blend^d itself with mortSity, been but a 
gross lamp fed only by the properties of a brüte nature, 
and placed in a dark cell of clay, to glimmer, to bum, 
and to expire with the frail walls which it had illumined? 
Dust, death, worms, — were these all .our herita^e, all the 
heritage of love and hope, of thought, of passion, of all 
that breathed, and kindled, and exalted, and created 
within 1 

Could I eontemplate this idea, couH I believe it possi- 
ble ? I^oidd not. But against the abstract, the logical 
arguments for that idea — had I a reply 1 I shudder as I 
write that at that thne I had not ! 1 endeavoured to fix 
my whole thoughts to the study ofthose subtle reasonings 
which I had hitherto so imperfectly conned ; but my 
mind was jarring, irresolute, bewildered, <^onfused, my 
stake seemed too vast to allow me coolness for the game. 

Whoever has had cause for some refined and deep 
study in the midst of the noisy and loud world, may 
perhaps readily comprehend that feeüng which now pos- 
eessed me, a feeling that it was utterly iropossible to 
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abstract and concentrate one's thoughts^ white at'the 
mercy of every intruder, and fevered and fretful by every 
disturt)ance. Men, early and long accustomed to mingle 
such reflections with the avocations of courts and eitles, 
have grown callous to these interruptions, and it has 
been in the very heart of the multitude, that the profoimd- 
est speculations have been cherished and "produeed ; but 
I was not of this mould. The world whieh before had 
been distasteful, now grew insufferable ; I longed for 
some seclusion, some utter solitude, some qiiiet and un- 
penetrated nook, that I misht give my undirided mind to 
the knowledge of these things, and build the tower of 
divine reasonings by which I might ascend to Heaven. 
It was at this time, and in the midst of my fiercest inter- 
nal conflict, that the great Czar died, and I was suddenly 
recalled to Russia. " Now," I said, when 1 heard of my 
release, " now shall my wishes be fulfilled." 

I sent to Bezoni. He came, but he refused, as indeed 
he had for some time done, to speak to me further upon 
the question which so wildly en^ossed me. " I forgive 
you," said I, when we parted, " I forgive you for all that 
you have cost me ; I feel that the moment is now at hand 
when my faith shall frame a weapon wherewith to 
triumph over yours !" 

Fatner in Heaven! thanks be to thee, that my words 
were true ! thanks be to thee that my doubts were at last 
removed, and the cloud rolled away from my soul. 

Bezoni embraced me, and wept over me. " All good 
men," said he, "have a mighty interest in your success; 
for me Ihere is nothing dark, even in the mute grave, if it 
Covers the ashes of one who .has loved and served his 
brethren, and done, with a wilful heart, no hving creature 
wrong." 

Soon afterward the Italian lost his life in attending the 
victims of a fearful and contagious disease, whom even 
the regulär practitioners of the healing art hesitated to 
Visit. 

At this moment I am, in the strictest acceptation of the 
words, a believer and a Christian. I have neither anxiety 
nor doubt üpoij the noblest and the mosl comforting of 
all creeds, and I am grateful among the other blessings 
which Faith has brought me — I am grateful that it has 
brought me CHARITY. Dark to all human beinga was 
Bezoni's doctrihe — dark, above all, to those who have 
moumed on earth— so withering to all the hopes y/^üch 
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ding the most enduringly to the heart, was bis unhappy 
creed — that he who knows how inseparably, though insen- 
siblVy our moral legislation is woven with our supposed 
selZ-interest, will scarcely marvel at, even while he con- 
demns, the unwise and miholy persecution which that 
creed uniyersaUy ffostainsl Many a moi^t wretched hour, 
many a pang m agonv and despair, did those doctrines 
inflict upon myself; but I khow that the Intention of 
Bezonfwas benevolence, and that the practice of his life 
was virtue: and while ray reason teils me that God will 
not punish the reluctant and involmitary error of one, to 
whom all God's creatures were so dear, my religion bids 
me hope that I shall meet him in that world where no 
eizor is, and where the Great Sfurit, to whom all human 

Süssions are miknowiu avenges the momentaiy doubt of 
is justice, by a prooi of the infinity of Hia mercy. 



BOOK VI. 



CriAPTER I. 

The Retreat. 

I ARRiTED at M. Petersburgh, and found the Czarina, 
whose conjugal perfidy was more than suspected, tole- 
rably resigned to the extinction of that dazzling life, 
whose incalculable and godlike Utility, it is reserved for 
posterity to appreciate, I had ahnost said, to adore ! I 
fiave observed, by the way, that, in general, men are the 
less moumed by their famüies, in proportion as they are 
the more moumed by the Community. The great are 
seldom amiable ; and those who are the least lenient to 
our errors, are invariably our relations ! 

Many eircumstances at that time conspired to make my 
request to quit the imperial service appear natural and 
appropriate. The death of the Czar, joined to a growing 
jealousy and suspicion between the English monarch and 
Russia, which, though long existing, was now beeome 
more evident and notorious than heretofore, gave me füll 
opportunity to observe, that my pardon had been obtained 
from George I. three years since, and that private as well 
as national ties, rendered my return to England a mea- 
sure not only of expediency but necessity. The imperial 
Catherine granted me my dismissal in the most flattering 
terms, and added the high distinction of the Order founded 
iii honour of the memorable feat by which she had saved 
her royal consort and the Russian army, to the order of 
St. Andrew, which I had already received. 

I transferred my wealth, beeome immense, to England, 
and, with the pomp which became the rank and repu- 
tation which fortune had bestowed upon me, I com- 
menced the long land joumey I had chalked out to my- 
self. Although I had alleged my wish to revisit England 
as the main reason of my retirement from Russia, i had 
also expressed an intention of visiting and making a short 
s^our in Italy, previous to my retum to England. The 
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physicians, indeedyhadrecommendedto me that deliciouf 
climate, as an antidote to the ills my Constitution had 
sustained in the freezing skies of the north; and in my 
own heart I had secretly appointed some more soUtary 
part of the Divine Land for the scene of my purposed 
hermitage and seclusion. It is indeed astonishing, how 
those who have üved much in cold cümates, yeam for 
lands of mellow light and summer luxuriance; and I feit 
for a sonthem sky the same resistless longing which 
saüors, in the midst of the vast ocean, have feit for the 
green fields and various landscapes of the shore. 

I traversed, then, the immense tracts of Russia — ^passed 
through Hungary-— entered Turkey, which I had wished 
to Visit, and where I remained a short time; and, crossing 
the Adriatic, hailed, for the first time, the Ausonian shore. 
It was the month of May — ^that month, of whose lustrous 
beauty none in a northem clime can dream — ^that I 
entered Italy. It may serve as an instance of the power 
with which a thought that, however important, is gene- 
rally deemed of two abstract and metaphysical a uature 
deeply to engross the mind, possessed me then, that I — 
no cold nor unenthusiastic votary of the classic muse — 
made no pilgrimage to city br ruin, but, after a brief 
sojoum at Ravenna, where I dismissed all my train, set 
out alone to find the solitary cell, for which I jiow sick- 
ened with a hennit^s love. 

It was at a small village at the foot of the Apennines 
that I foimd the object of my search. Strangely enough, 
there blended with my philosophical ardour, a deep mix- 
ture of my old romance. Nature, to whose voice the 
dweller in eitles, and struggler with mankind, had been 
so long obtuse, now pleaded audibly at my heart, and 
called me to her embraces, as a mother calls unto her 
wearied chüd. My eye, as with a new vision, became 
ofiened to the mute yet eloquent loveiiness of this most 
fairy earth — ^and hill and valley — ^the mirror of silent 
waters. The sunny stillness of woods, nnd the old 
haunts of sat3nr and nymph — ^revived in me the fountaina 
of past poetry, and became the receptacles of a thousand 
spells, mightier than the charms of any enchanter save 
Love— which was departed— Youth, which was nearly 
gone— and Nature, whic^, (more vividly than ever) 
existed for me still. 

I chose, then, my retreat. As I was fastidipus in its 
choice, I cannot re&un from the luxury oi des * hing, it. 

Vol. II.— 10 
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Ah, little did I dream that I had come thither, not only 
to und a diviiie comfort, bat the sources of a human and 
most passionate wo! Mightiest of the Roman foards! 
m whom tendemess and reason were so entwined, and 
who didst sanctify even thine unholy errors, with so 
beaiitiftü and rare a genius 1 what an invariable truth one 
line of thine has expressed : Even in the fairest founUnn 
of ddightf there m a secret and evtl spring eUmally bub- 
oling up, and scattering its bitter waters crver the very 
fltmers sohich Surround its matgin! 

In the midst of a Utile and most glossy vale was a 
small cottage; that was my homc. Tlie good people 
there performed for me all the hospitable Offices I re- 
quired. At a nei^bouring monastcry I had taken the 
precaution lo make myself known to the superior. Not 
all Italians — no, nor all inonks — ^belong to either of the 
two great tribcs into wliich they were generally divided 
— ^knayes or fools. The Abbot Anselmo was a man of 
rather a liberal and enlarged mind ; he not only kept my 
secret, which was necessary to my peace, but he took my 
part, which was, perhaps, necessary to my safety. A 
philosopher, who desires only to convince himself, and 
upon one subject, does not requbre many books. Truth 
lies in a small compass ; and, for my part, in considering 
any spekulative subject, I would sooner have with me 
one book of Euclid, as a model, than all the Vatican, as 
authorities. But then I am not fond of drawing upon 
any resources but those of reason for reasonings ; wiser 
men than I am, are not so sthct. The few books that I 
did require, were, however, of a nature very iUicit in 
Italy ; the good father passed them to me from Ravenna, 
under his own protection^ " I was a holy man," he said, 
" who wished to rendcr the Catholic church a great senrice, 
by writing a vast book against certain atrocious opinions ; 
and the works I read were, for the most part, works that 
I was about to confute." This report gained me protec- 
tion and respect ; and, after I had ordered my agent at 
Ravenna to forward the excellent abbot a plece of plate, 
and a huge cargo of a rare Hungary wine, it was not the 
abbot^s fault if I was not the most populär person in ^e 
neighbourhood. 

But to my description :--my home was a cottage— -the 
Valley in which it lay was divided by a mountain stream, 
which came from the forest Apennine, a sparkling and 
wild stranger^ and softened inio quiet and ctdm as it pro- 
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ceeded tiurongh its green maigin in the vale. And that 
margin, how dazzingly green it was ! At the diatanee of 
about a mile from my hut, the stream was hroken into a 
slight waterfall, whose sound washearddistinctanddeep 
in that still place : and oflten I paused from my midnigfat 
thoughts, to listen to its encnanted and wild melody. 
The fall was unseen by the ordinary wanderer, for there 
the stream passed through a thick copse ; and, even when 
you pierced the grove, and gained the waterside, dark 
trees hung over the tuihulent wave, and the silver spray 
was thrown upward through the leaves» and feil in dia- 
monds upon tne deep green sod. 

This was a most favoured haunt with me ; the sun, 
glancing through the idle leaves — ^the music of the water 
— ^the solemn absence of all other sounds, except the 
songs of birds, to which the ear grew accustomed, and, 
at last, in the abstraction of thought, scarcely distin- 
guished from the silence — the fragrant heibs — and the 
lumumbered and nameless flowers which formed my 
couch — ^were all calculated to make me pursue, uninter- 
r[q>tedly, the thread of contemplation which I had, in the 
less voluptuous and harsher solitude of the closet, first 
woven from the web of austerest thought. I say pur- 
sue, for it was too luxurious and sensual a retirement for 
the conception of a rigid and severe train of reflection ; at 
least it would have been so to me. But, when the thought 
is once bom, such scenes seem to me the most fit to 
cradle and to rcar it. The ton)or of the physical, ap- 
pears to leave to the mental frame, a fuU scope and 
power ; the absence of human cares, sounds, and intru- 
sions, becomes the best nurse to contemplation; and 
even that delicious and vague sense of enjoyment, which 
would seem, at first, more genial to the fancy than the 
mind, preserves the thought undisturbed, because con- 
tented ; so that all but the scheming mind becomes lapped 
in sleep, and the mind itself lives £stinct and active as a 
dream ; — a dream, not vague, nor confused, nor unsatisfy 
mg, but endowed with more than the cleamess, the pre- 
cision, the vigour, of waking life. 

A little way from this waterfall was a fountain, a 
remnant of a classic and golden age. Never did Naiad 
gaze in a more glassy mirror, or dwell in a more divine 
retreat. Through a crevice in an overhanging monnd of 
the emerald earui, the father stream of the fountain crept 
outy bonu like Love, among flowers, and in the most 
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Buniiy smiles ; it then feil broadening and glowing, into 
a marble basin, at tirhose bottom, in the shining noon,you 
might see a soü which mocked the very hues of gold, 
and the water insects, in their quaint shapes and unknown 
eports, grouping or gliding in the midmost wave. A 
small temple, of the lightest architecture, stood before 
the foimtain ; and, in a niche therein, a mutilated statu6 
— ^possibly of the Spirit of the place. By this foimtain, 
my evening walk would linger tiU the short twilight 
melted away, and the silver wave trembled in the lightof 
the westem star. Oh ! then, what feelings gathered over 
me as I turned slowly homeward ; the air still, breathless, 
shining — the stars, gleaming over the woods of the far 
Apennine — the hüls, growing huger in the shade — the 
small insects hununing on the wing — and, ever and anon, 
the s wift bat, wlieeling round and amidst thera — the music 
of the waterfall deepening on the ear ; and the light and 
hour lending even a mysterious charm to the cry of the 
weird owl, flitting after its prey, — all this had a harmonv 
in my thoughts, and a food for the meditations in which 
my days and nights were consumed. The World mould- 
ers away the fabric of our early nature, and Solitude 
rebuilds it on a finner base. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Viclory. 

O Earth ! reservoir of life, over whose deep bosom 
brood the wings of the Universal Spirit, shaking upon 
thee a blessing and a power — a blessing and a power 
to produce and reproduce the living from the dead, 
so that our flesh is woven from the same atoms which 
were once the atoms of our sires, and the inexhaustible 
nutriment of existence is decay! O eldest and most 
solemn earth, blending even thy loveliness and joy with a 
terror and an awe ! thy sunshine is girt with clouds, and 
circled with storm and tempest : thy day coiiieth from 
the womb of darkness, and retumeth unto darkness as 
man retums unto thy bosom. The green herb that laughs 
m the Valley ; the water that sings menily along the 
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wood; the many winged and all searching air, which 
gamers life as a harvest, and scatters it as a seed ; all are 
pieffnant with corruption, and carry the cradled death 
within theniy as an oak banqueteth the destroying worm. 
Biit who that looks upon thee, and loves thee, and in- 
hales thy blessings, will ever mingle too deep a moral 
with his joy ? Let us not ask whence come the garlands 
that we wreathe around our altars, or shower upon our 
feast : will they not bloom as brightly, and breathe with' 
as rieh a fragrance, whether they be plucked' from the 
gardeu or the- grave? O earth, my mother earth! dark 
sepulchre that closes upon all which the flesh bears, but 
Vestibüle of the vast regions which the soul shall pass, 
how leaped my heart within me when I first fathomed 
thy real spell ! 

Yes! never shall I forget the rapture with which I 
hailed the light that dawned upon me at last! Never 
shall I forget the suffocating — the füll — the ecstatic joy, 
with which I saw the mightiest of all human hopes 
accomplished; and feit, as if an angel spoke, that there 
is a life beyond the grave ! Teil me not of the pride of 
ambition — teil me not of the triumphs of science : never 
had ambition so lofty an end as the search after immor- 
tality ! never had science so sublime a triumph, as the 
conviction that immortaUty will be gained ! I had been 
at my task the whole night, — pale alch3rmist, seeking 
from meaner truths to extract the greatest of all ! At the 
first hour of day, lo ! the gold was there : the labour, 
for which I would have rehnquished life, was accom- 
plished ; the dove descended upon the waters of my soul. 
I fled from the house. I was possessed as with a spirit* 
lascended a hiU, which looked for leagues over the 
sleeping Valley. A gray mist hung around me hke a veil ; 
I paused, and the great Sim broke alowly forth ; I gazed 
upon its majesty, and my heart swelled. " So rises the 
soul," I Said, "from the vapours of this dull being; but 
die soul waneth not, neither setteth-it, nor knoweth it 
any night, save that from which it dawneth !" — The mists 
n^ed g^wiually away, the sunshine deepened, and the 
face of nature lay in smiles, yet silently, before me. It 
lay before me, a scene that I had often witnessed, and 
hailed, and worshipped ; but it was not the sarM : a glory 
had passcd over it; it was steeped in a beauty a^l a 
holiness, in which neither youth, nor poetry, nor e*en 
love, had ever robed it before \ The cha^ge which 4e 

10* 
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earäi had undergone, was like that of some bein^ we hare 
2oTed— fl^fceii iMm w pcuf, andfrfm, a mMHU H hecoma 
an otugdt 

1 nttöred a cry of joy, and was then as silent as au 
around me. I feit as if henceforth there was a new com- 
pact between Nature and myself. I feit as if eyery tree, 
and blade of grass, were henceforth to be eloquent with 
a voioiK, and instinct with a spell. I feit as if a religioii 
had entered into the earth, and made oracles <ff all that 
the earth bears ; the old fables of Dodona were to beeome 
realized, and ^ very leoDes to be hallowed by a sanctity, 
and to murmur with a truth. I was no longer only a 
part of that which withers and decays ; I was no lonser 
a machine of clay, moved by a spring, and to be trodden 
into the mire which I Imd trod ; I was no langer tied to 
humanity by links which cocdd never be broken, and 
which, if broken, would avail me not. I was beeome, as 
by-a miracle, a part of a vast« though unseen spirit. It 
was not to the matter, but to the es^ences of things, that 
I bore kindred and aJliance ; the stars and the hearens 
resumed over me their ancient influence ; and as I looked 
along the far hüls and the silent landscape, a voice 
seemed to sw^ from the stiUness, and to say, ^ I am the 
life of thcse täirngs, a spirit distinct from the things 
thems^ves. It is to me that you belong for ever and for 
ever; separate, but equally indissoluMe; apart, bot 
equally etemal !" 

I spent the day upon the hills. It was erening when 
I returaed. I iingered by the old fountain, and saw the 
Stars rise, and tvemble, one by one, upon the wave. The 
hour was that whi<^ Isora had loTed the best, and that 
which the lore of her had consecrated Üie most to me. 
And never, oh, nerer, did it smk into my heart with a 
deeper sweetneas, or a mar» aoothing balm. I had onee 
more knit my soul to Isora's : I could once more look 
irom the toiling and the dhn earth, and forget'that Isora 
had left noe in dreaming of our reunion. Blame me not, 
you who indulge in a religious hope more severe and 
more sublime— you who miss no footsteps from the earth, 
nor pine for a voice that your human wanderings can 
hear no more— blame me not, you whose pulses beat not 
for ihe wüd love of the created, but whose spirit lan- 
guishes only for. a nearer commune with the Creator— 
btaone me not töo harshly for my mortal wishes, nor 
thhik that mir füüi was the less smcere because it was 
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iinted in the most unchang^og dyes of the human heart, 
and indissoluMy woven with the memory of the 4ead. 
Often from our weaknesses our strengest pdnciplefs of 
conduct are bom ; and from the acom which a breeze has 
wafted, Springs the oak whidi defies the storm. 

Tke firat intoxication and rapture consequent iq)on the 
reward of my labour passed away; but, uihke other 
excitation, it was foUowed not bv languor, or a sattd and 
torpid cahn; a soothing and oelicious Sensation pos- 
sessed me — ^my turbulent senses slept ; and Memory 
recalling the world, rejoiced at the retreat which Hope 
had acquired. 

I now surrendered myself to a nobler philosoi^y than 
in crowds and eitles I had hitherto. known. I no longer 
satirized — ^I inquired ; I no louger derided — ^1 examined. 
I looked from the natural proofs of immortality to the 
written promise of our Faöier — I sought not to baffle 
men, but to worship truth — ^I applied myself more to the 
knowledge of good and evil — I bowed my soul before the 
loveliness of Virtue; and though scenes of wrath and 
passion yet lowered in the future, and I was again 
speedily called forth — ^to act— 40 madden — to contendr— 
perchance to sin — the Image is still unbroken, and the 
Votary has still an o^ring for its Altar. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Tbe Hermit of tbe Weil. 

The thorough and deep investigation of those prin- 
ciples from wiuch we leam the immortality of the soul, 
and the nature of tts proper ends, leads the mind tlurough 
such a course of reflection and of study — ^it is atteoded 
with so many exalting, purifyiuff, and, if I may so say, 
eüieiesdizing thoughts, that I do believe no man has ever 
pursued it, and not gone ba^ to the world a better and a 
nobler man than he was before. Nay, so deeply must 
diese elevating and refining studies be conned, so largely 
and sensibly must they enter the inteUectual System, 
that 1 firmly think that even a sensualist who has only 
considcred the subiect with a view to convince himself 
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that he is clay, and has therefore an excuse to the curious 
conscience for his grosser desires; nay, should he come 
to his wished-for yet desolate couclusion, from which 
the abhorrent nature shrinks and recoils, I do neverthe 
less firmly think, should the study have been long and 
deep, that he would wonder to find his desires had lost 
their poignancy, and his objects their charm. He would 
4escend from the Alp he had climbed, to the low level on 
which he'formerly deemed it a bliss to dwell, with the 
feeling of one who, having long^drawn in high places an 
cmpyreal air, has become unabfe to inhale the smoke and 
the thick vapour he inhaled of yore. His soul ouce 
aroused would stir within him, though he feit it not, and 
though he grew not a believer, he would cease to be ouly 
the voluptuary. 

I meant at one time to have here stated the arguments 
which had perplexed me on one side and those which 
afterward convinced me on the other. I do not do so for 
many reasons, one of which will suffice, viz. the evident 
and palpable circumstance that a dissertation of that 
nature would, in a biography like the present, be utterly 
out of place and season. Perhaps, however, at a later 
period of life, I may collect my own opinions on the sub- 
ject into a separate work, and bequeathe that work to 
future' generations, upon the same conditions as the pre- 
sent memoir. 

One day I was favoured by a visit from one of the 
monks at the neighbouring abbey. After some general 
conversation, he asked me if I had yet encountered the 
Hermit of the Well 1" " No," said I, " and I was going 
to add, that 1 have not even heard of him, but I now 
remember that the good people of the house have more 
than once spoken to me of him as a rigid and seif- 
mortifying recluse." 

"Yes," Said the holy friar; "Heaven forbid that I 
should say aught against the practice of the saints and 
pious men, to deny unto themselves the lusts of the flesh; 
but such penances may be carried too far. However, it 
is an excellent custom, an(^,the Hermit of the Well is an 
excellent creature. Sancta Maria! what delicious stuff 
is that Hungary wine your scholarship was pleased to 
bestow upon our father Abbot. He suffered me to taste 
it the eve before last. I had been suffering with a pain 
in the reins, and the wine acted powerfully upon me as 
an efficacious and mestimable medicine. Do you find, 
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my son, thai it bore the joumey to your lodging here, ai 
well as it bore it to the conrent ceUars ?" 

" Wby, really, my father, I have none of it here ; but 
ihe people of the house have a few flasks of a better wine 
than ordinary, if you will deign to taste it in lieu of the 
Hungary wine." 

** Oh— oh!" Said the monk, groaning, **my reins trouble 
me much — ^perhaps the wine may comfort me !" and the 
wine was brought. 

" It is not of so rare a flavour as that you sent to our 
reverend father," said the monk, wiping his mouth with 
his long sleeve. " Hungary must be a charming place — 
is it far from hence 1 — It joins the heretical — I pray your 
pardon — ^it joins the continent of England, I believe t" 

" Not exactly, father ; but whatever its topography, it 
is a rare country — for those who like it ! But teil me of 
this Hermit of the Well. How long has he hved here — * 
and how came he by his appellation ? Of what country 
is he — and of what birth 1" 

" You ask me too many questions at once, my son. 
The country of the holy man is a mystery to us all. He 
speaks the Tuscan dialect well, but with a foreign accent. 
Nevertheless, though the wine is not of Hungary, it has 
a pleasant flavour. I wonder how the rogues kept it so 
snuffly from the knowledge and comfort of their pious 
bretnren of the monastery." 

" And how long has the hermit lived in your vicinity ?" 

"Nearly eight years, my son. It was one winter's 
evening that he came to our convent in the dress of a 
worldly traveller, to seek our hospitality, and a sheltei 
for the night, which was inclement and stormy. He 
stayed with us a few days, and held some conversation 
with our father Abbot ; and one moming, after roaming 
in the neighbourhood to look at the old stones and ruins, 
which is the custom of travellers, he retumed, put into 
oiur poor-box some certain alms, and two days afterward 
he appeared in the place he now inhabits, and in the dress 
he assumes." 

" And of what nature, my father, is the place, and of 
what fashion the dress 1" 

** Holy St. Francis !" exclaimed the father, with a sur- 
prise so great, that I thought at first it related to the wine, 
*• Holy St. Francis— have you not seen the well yet 1" 

** No, father, unless you speak of the fountain about a 
mile and a quarter distant." 
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»Tusli—- tush !" sddüie good man, " what ignor&muses 
you travellers are ; yoQ alfect to know what kind of dip- 
pers Prester John weurs, and to have been admitted to 
the bed-chamber of ihe Fagoda rf China ; and yet, wheh 
one oomes to sound you« you are aa ig^norant of evei^ 
thing a man of real leamlng knows, as an Englishman ii 
of lu8 misMl. Why, I thought that every fool in every 
country had heard oPtbe Holy Well of St. Francis, situ- 
ated exactly two miles from our famous convent, and 
that every u>ol in the neighbourhood had seen it/' 

" What the fools, my father, whether in this neighbour- 
hood or any other, may have heard or seen, I, who profess 
not ostensibly to belong to so goodly an order, cannot 
pretend to know; but be assured, that the Holy Well of 
St. Francis is as unfamiliar to me, as the Pagoda of 
China — God bless him — is to you." 

Upon this, the leamed monk, after expressing" due 
astonishment, offered to show it to me ; and as I thought 
I might, by acquiescence, get rid of him the sooner, and 
as, moreover, I wished to see the Abbot, to whom some 
books for me had been lately sent, I agreed to the ofifer. 

The we)l, said the monk, lay not above a mile out 
of the customäry way to the monastery; and after we 
had finished the flask of wine, we sallied out on our ex- 
cursion, — the monk upon a stately and strong ass — my- 
self on foot. 

TTie Abbot had, on granting me his friendship and pro- 
tection, observed that I was not the only stranger and 
recluse on whom his fevour was bestowed. He- had then 
mentioned the Hermit of the Well, as an eccentric and 
Strange being, who lived an existence of rigidpenance, 
hannless to others, painful only to himself. This «töry 
had been confirmed in the few conversations 1 had ever 
interchanged with my host and hostess, who seemed to 
take a peculiar pleasure in talking of the Solitary; and 
fröm them I had heard also many aneedotes of his cha 
rity towards the poor, and his attention to the sick. Ali 
these circumstances came into my mind as the- good 
monk indulged his loquacity upon the subjeet, and my 
curiosity became at last some what excited respecting my 
fellow recluse. 

I now leamed from the monk, that the post of Hennit 
of the Well, was an Office, of which the present anchohte 
was by no means the first tenant. The well was one of 
those Springs frequent in Catholic countries, to which a 
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legentl and a sanctity are attached; and twice a year, 
once m tiie spring^, oiice in the autumn, die neishbouring 
peasants ilocked tfaither, on a stated day, to £rink, and 
lose their diseases. As tfae spring^ most probably did 
possess some medicinal qualities, a few extraordinary 
tmres had occurred ; especially amoug those pious per- 
sons who took not biennial, but constant draughts, and to 
doubt its holiness was downright heresy. 

Now, hard by this well was a cavern, which, whether 
first fonned by nature or art, was now, upon the whole, 
constmcted into a very commodious abode ; and here, for 
years beyond the memory of man, some solitary person 
had fixed his abode, to dispense and to bless the water, to 
be exeeedingly well fed by the surrounding peasants, to 
wear a long gown of serge or sackcloth, and to be caUed 
the Hermit of the Well. So fast as this personage died, 
there were enough candidates eager to supply his place ; 
for it was no bad matter to some pennyless impostor to 
become the quack and patentee of a holy specific. The 
choice of these candidates always rested with the supe- 
rior of the neighbouring monastery ; and it is not impos ' 
sible that he made an indifferently good per centage upon 
the annual advantages of his protection and choice. 

At the time the traveUer appeared, the former hermit 
had just depaited this life, and it was, therefore, to the 
vacancy thus occasioned, that he had procured himself 
to he clected. The incumbent appeared quite of a dif- 
Xerent mould from the former occupants of the hermitage. 
He accepted, it is true, the gifts laid at regulär periods 
upon ahuge stone between the hermitage and the well, 
t^t He distributed among the donors, alms, far more pro- 
fitable than their gifts. He entered no village, bome upon 
an ass laden with twin sacks, for the purpose of sancti- 
moniously robbingthe inhabitants ; no profane songs werc 
cver hcard resounding from his dwelling by the peasant 
incautiously lingering at a late hour too near its vicinity; 
ray guide, the monk, complained bitterly of his unsocia- 
bility, andno scandalous legend of nymph-like comforters 
and damsel visitants, haunting the sacred dwelling, 
cscaped from the garrulous friar's well-loaded budget. 

"Does he study much?" said I, with the interest of a 
Student. 

" f fear me not,'» quoth the monk. **I have had occa- 
sion often to enter Jus abode, and I have examined all 
tbingB with a close eye — for praised be the Lord, I have 
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faculties more than ordinanly clear and observant^but I 
hare seen no b^ks therein, excepting a missal, and a 
Latin or Greek Testament, 1 know not well which;— nay, 
so incurious or unlearaed is the holy man, that he re- 
jected even a loan of the * Life of St. Francis,' notwith- 
standing it ha» many and rare pictures, to say nothing of 
its most interesting and amazing tales/' 

More might the monk have said, had we not now sud- 
denly entered a thick and sombre wood. A path cnt 
through it, was narrow, and orily capable of admitting a 
traveUer on foot or horseback ; and the boughs over head 
were so darkly interlaced that the light scarcely, and ouly 
in broken and erratic glimmerings, pierced the canopy. 

"It is the wood," said the monk, crossing himself, 
"wherein the wonderful adventure happened to St. 
Francis, which I will one day narrate at length to you." 

" And we are near the well, I sup|)ose 1" said L 

" It is close at band," answered the monk. 

An effect we had not proceeded above fifty yards before 
the path brought us into a circular space oi green sod, in 
the midst of which was a small squaro stone building, of 
piain but not melegant shape, and evidently of great an- 
tiqiüty. At one side of tlüs building was an iron handle, 
for the purpose of raising water, which cast itself into a 
stone basin, to which was aflixed, by a strong chain, an 
iron cup. An inscription, in monkish Latin, was en- 
graved over the basin, requesting the traveller to pause 
and drink, and importing that what that water was to the 
body, faith was to the soul ; near the cistem was a rüde 
seat, formed by the trunk of a tree. The door of the 
well-house was of iron, and secured bya chain and lock; 
perhaps the'pmnp was so contrived that only a certaiii 
quantum of tne sanctified beverage could be drawn up at 
a time, without application to some mechanism within: 
and wayfarers were thereby prevented from helping them- 
selves ad libitum, and thus depriving the anchorite of the 
profit and the necessity of his Office. 

It was certainly a stränge, lonely, and wild place ; the 
green sward round as a fairy ring, and in the midst of 
trees, which, black, close, and huge, circled it like a wall; 
and the solitary gray building in the centre, gaunt and 
cold, and startling the eye with the abruptness of its ap- 
pearance, and the strong contrast made by its wan hues 
10 the dark verdure and forest gloom aroimd it ! 

I took a draught of the water, which was very cold and 



tasMiM«, anA remindcd the raonk of bis disorder in thfc 
reiiifl, to which a simüer potation mifffat possiblv baefflv 
emaosm. To this sueg^eetion the moi& an»werecU thui. he 
imuld ieartainly try Uie water sofne other time ; but tha( 
it present the wine he had dnrnk might po]Jj;ite its divme 
propertiesc. So sayiuff, he tumed off the conversi^tioa by 
mviting me to follow hlm to the hennitage. In our way 
thither he pointed out a large fragment of stonß, and ob- 
seired tfaat the water would dp me evil iustead of ffood 
if I foji^ot to remunerate its giuurdian. I tookthehiat, 
and laid a piece of silver on the fragment. 

A Short joumey throu^h tbe wo<ä brought us to the 
foot of a mll, covered with treecb and having at its base 
a strong stone door, the entranoe to the excavated home 
of the anchorite. The monk gently tapped thrice at thi$ 
door, bot no. answer came. '* The holy man is from 
Iiome," Said he, " let us retum." 

We did so; and the monk, keeping behind me, ma- 
naged, as he thought, unseen, to leave the stone as 
naked as we had found it. We now Struck through 
another path in the wood, and were soon at the convent. 
I did not lose the opportunity to question the abbot 
respecting his tenant : I leamed from him little more tban 
the particulars I have already narrated, save that in con- 
cluding his details, he said, 

" I can scarcely doubt but that the hermit is, like your- 
self, a person of rank ; his bearing and his mien appear 
to denote it. He has given, and gives yearly, lar^e sums 
to the uses of the convent; and though hß taäes the 
customary gifts of the pious villagers, it is only by my 
advice, and for the purpose of avoiding suspicion. 
Should he be considered rieh, it might attract cuiHdity; 
and there are enough bold hands and sharp knives in the 
eountry to place the wealthy and the unguarded in some 
X)eril. Whoever he may be, — ^for he has not confided his 
secret to me — I«k> not doubt but that he is doingpenaDce 
for some great crime; and, whatever be the crime, I 
Buspect that its earthly punishment is nearly over. The 
hermit is naturally of a delicate and weak frame, and 
year after year I ^ave marked him sensiWy wearin^ 
away; so that when I last saw him, three days sinne, I 
twas shocked at the visible ravages which disea^e or 
peaanee had engraven upon him. If ever Daatk wrote 
iegibly, his characters are in that brow and cheek." 
Vol. IL—11 
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•* Poor man ! Ilnow you not even whom4o apprisd of 
liis decease when he is no moreT' 

**Ido notyet; but the last time I saw him, he toM 
me that he round himself drawing near his end, and 
that he should not quit life without troubling me with 
one request." 

After this the abbot spoke of other matters, and my 
Visit expired. 

Interested in the recluse more deeply than I acknow- 
ledsed to myself, I found my stepi^ insensibly leading 
me nomeward by the more circuitous roa^ which wound 
first by the holy well. I did not resist the impulse, bu' 
walked musingly onward by the waning twilight, for the 
day was now over, until I came to the well. As I 
emerged from the wood I started involuntarily and drew 
back. A figure, robed from head to foot in a long sablc 
rohe, säte upon the rüde seat beside the well ; säte so 
still, so motio'^less, that coming upon it abruptly in that 
{Strange place, the heart beat jrregularly at an apparition 
so dark in hue, and so death-like in its repose. The hat, 
large,broad, and overhanging, which suited the costume, 
was lying on the ground : and the face, which inclined 
Tipward, seemed to woo the gentle air of the quiet and 
soft skies. I approached a few Steps, and saw the profile 
of the countenance more distinctly than I had done be- 
fore. It was of a marble whiteness ; the features, though 
sharpened and attenuated by disease, were of surpassing 
beauty ; the hair was exceedingly, almost effeminately 
long, and hang in waves of perfect jet on either side; 
the mouth was closed firmly, and deep lines, or rather 
fmrows, were traced from its comers to either nostril. 
The stranger's beard, of a hue equally black as the hair, 
was dishevelled and neglected, but not very long ; and 
one hand, which lay on the sable rohe, was so thin and 
wan, you might have deemed the very starlight could 
have shone through it. 1 did not doubt that it was the 
recluse whom I saw ; I drew near and accosted him. 

** Your blessing, holy father, and your permission to 
taste the healing of your well." 

gudden as was my appearance, and abrupt my voice, 
the hermit evinced by no startled gesture a token of 
surprise. He tumed very slowly round, cast upon rat 
an indifferent glance, and said, in a sweet and very low tone, 

«* You have my blessing, stranger; there is water in 
the cistem— drink, and be healed." 
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I dippedlbe bowl in the basin, and took sparingly of 
ihe water. In the accent and tone of the stranger, my 
car, accustomed to the dialects'of many nations, reco^- 
nised something English ; I resolved, therefore, to adi- 
dress him in my native tongue, rather than the indifferent 
Italian in whicn I had first accosted him. 

" The water is fresh and cooling ; would, holy father, 
that it could penetrate to a deeper malady than the ills of 
Hesh: that it could assuage the fever of the heart, or lave 
from the wearied mind the dust which it gathers from 
the mire and travail of the world." 

Now the hermit testiüed surprise ; but it was slight and 
momentary. He gazed upon me more attentively than 
he had done before, and said, after a pause, 

'* My countryman ! and in this spot ! It is not often 
that the English penetrate into places where no ostenta- 
tious celebnty dweUs to säte curiosity and flatter pride. 
My countryman! — it is well, and perhaps fortunate. 
Yes," he said, after a second pause, " yes ; it were indeed 
a boon, had the earth a fountain for the wounds which 
fester, and the disease which consumes within." 

" The earth has oblivion, father, if not a eure." 

" It is false !" cried the hermit, passionately, and start- 
ing wildly from his seat ; " the earth has no oblivion. 
TTie grave — is that forgetfulness ? No, no — there is nö 
ffrave for ihe soul ! The deeds pass — ^the flesh corrupts 
— ^but the memory passes not, and withers not. From 
aee to age, from world to world, through etemity, 
t&oughout creation, it is perpetuated — an immortality — 
a curse — a kell /" 

Surprised by the vehemence of the hermit, I was stili 
more startled by the agonizing and ghastly expression of 
his face. 

" My father," said I, " pardoh me, if I have pressed 
upon a sore. I also have that within which, did a 
stranger touch it, would thrill my whole frame with 
torture, and I would fain ask from your holy soothing, 
and pious comfort, something of aUeviation or of for- 
titude." 

The hermit drew near to me ; he laid his thin band upon 
my arm, and looked long and wistfully in my face. It 
was then that a suspicion <5rept through me which after 
Observation proved to be true, that the wandering of those 
dark eyes, and the meaning of that blanched brow wer^ 
tinetured with injsanity. 
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' ^Brother, and fellow man/' said he, moumfdty» ''bail 
ihöu in tnith suffered? and dost thou still smart at the 
remembrance 1 We are friends then. If thou hast sd;- 
ievdd as much as I have, I will fall down and do homaee 
to thee as a superior; for pain has its ranks, and I t]^QU[t 
at times, that none ever climbed the height that I hare 
done. Yet you look not like one who hä had nights of 
delirium, and days in which the heart lay in the brea3t,as 
a corpse endowed with consciousness migpht lie in the 
grave, feeling the worm gnaw it, and the decay corrupt» 
and yet incapable of resistance or of ipotion. Your cheek 
is thin, but firm; your eye is haughty and bright; you 
have the air of one who has lived with men, and strug- 
gled, and not been vanquished in the struggle. Suffin^d! 
No, man, no—you have not suffered." 

^'My father, it is not in the countenance that Fale 
graves her records. I have, it is true, contended with 
my fellows; and if wealth and houour be the premium, 
not in vain: but I have not contended with Sorrow witha 
like success; and I stand before you, abeingwho, if pas- 
sion be a torment, and the death of the loved a loss, hss 
bome that which the most wretched will not envy." 

Again a fearful change came over the face of the recluse 
—he grasped my arm more vehemently, "You speak my 
own sorrows — you utter my own curse — ^I will see you 
again — ^you may do my last will better than yon monks. 
Can I trust you 1 If you have in truth known misfortune, 
I will! — I will — yea, even to the outpouring— Mer- 
ciful, merciful God, what would I say — what would I 
reveal !" 

Suddenly changing his voice,he released me,and said, 
touching his forehead with a meaning gesture, and aquiet 
smile, " You say you are my rival in pain 1 Have you 
ever known the rage and despair of the heart mount 
here ? It is a won&rful thing to be calm as I am now, 
when that rising makes itself feit in fire and torture!" 

" If there be aught, father, which a man who cares not 
what country he visit, or what deed — so it be not of guilt 
or shame — he commit, can do towards the quiet of your 
soul, say it, and I will attempt your will." 
. "You are kind, my son," saia the hermit, resnming hl« 
first melancholy and dignified composure of mien and 
bearing, " and there is something in your voice, which 
seems to me like a tone that I have heard in yoath. Do 
you live near at band?" 
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^hiiShit vaUey^^about fbur miles hence ; I anif like yonr* 
«elf» a fagitive from the world.'^ 

^ Come to me then to-morrow at eve; yet stiiy, that is 
a holy eye, and I must keep it with scourge aad prayer» 
The next at sumieU I shall be coUected theo, and I 
woukL fain know more of you than I do. Bless you, my 
son — adieu.** 

** Yet Btay, father, may I not conduct you home?" 

"No— my limbs are weak, but I trust they can carry 
me to that home, tili I be borae thence to my last. Fare- 
well! the night grows, and man fiUs even these shades 
with peril. The eve after next, at sunset, vre meet 
again." 

So saying, the henüit waved his band, and I stood 
apart, watclung his receding figure, until the trees cloaked 
the last ffiimpse from my view. I theo tumed home- 
ward, and reached my cottage la safety, despite the her- 
Biit's caution. But I did uot ret' s to rest: a powerful 
foreboding, rather than suspiciou, that in the wom and 
wasted form which I had beheld, there was identity with 
one whom I had not met for years, aiid whom I had 
believed to be oo more, thrülingly possessea me. 

" Can— «an it be 1" thougiit 1. " Can ^i ,i have a deso- 
lation, or remembrance an agony sulficieut to create so 
aWful a ohange. And of all numan binngs, for that one 
to be singled out; that one m whont passion and sin» 
were, if they existed, uipped in their earUest germ, and. 
Beemingiy rendered barren of all fruit! If^ too, almost 
against the evidence of sight and seose, an innate feeling 
h« marked in that most aitered fonn the traces of a dreaa 
recognition, would not his memory »lave been yet more 
vigilant than mine? A.m I so changed that he shouid 
have looked me in the faee so wistfully, and found there 
noüght save the lineaments of a strauber ?" And actuated 
by this thought, I placed the light by the sinaU mirror 
. which graced my Chamber. I recalled, as I gazed, my 
Ceatures as they had been in earliest youth. ^*No," I 
Said, with a sigh, '^ there is nothing here that he shouid 
lecognise.*' 

And 1 Said anght : my features, orig^aUy small and 
delioate, had grown enlarged and prominent. The long 
locks of my youth (for only upon state occasions did my 
early vanity consent to the fashion of the day) were suc- 
eeeded by curls, short and erisped; the hues, altemately 
pale and hectic, that the dreams of nniiance had once 
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i^read over mv clsBek, had settled into the unchaxiffing 
bronze of luanhood ; the smooth lip, and unshäven'Qnii^ 
were clothed with a thick hair; the once unfturowed^brow 
was habitually knit inthought; and the ardent, restless 
expression that boyhood wore, had yielded tt^ Üie qoiet, 
ünmoved countenance of one, in whcma long custom has 
subdued all outward sign of emotion, and many and 
various events left no prevalent token of the inind, save 
that of an habitual, but latent resolution. 9Üy frame, too, 
once scarcely less slight than a woman's, was beeome 
knit and musctdar, and nothing was left by which, in the 
foreign alr, the quiet brow, and the athletic form, my very 
mother could have recognised the slender figure, and 
changeful face of the boy she had last beheld. - The very 
sarcasm of the eye was gone : and I had leamed the world's 
easy lesson — ^to clothe bittemess within in the most rigid 
vesture of an external composure. 

I have noted one thing in others, and it was particularly 
noticeable in me, viz. that few who mix very largely 
with men, and with the coürtier's or the citizen's design, 
e ver retain the key and tone of their original voice. Tne 
voice of a young man is as yet madulated by nature, 
and expresses the pg^sion of the moment ; tkat of the 
matured pupil of art expresses rather the customary oc- 
cupation of hislife: whether he aims at persuading, con- 
vincing, or commandlng others, his voice irrevocably 
settles into the key he ordinarily emplpys; and as 
persuasion is the means men chietly employ in their 
commerce with each pther, especially in the regions crif-a 
court, so a tone of artificial blandness and suMued Insi- 
nuation, is chiefly that m which the accents of worldly 
men are clothed ; the artificial intonation long continueo, 
grows into nature, and the very pith and basis of the 
original sound fritter themselves away. The ctüuige 
was great in me, for at that time which I brought in 
comparison with the present, my age was one in which 
the voice is yet confused and undecided, strugffling be- 
tween the accent of youth and boyhood; so that even 
this most powerful and unchanging of all Claims upon 
the memory, was in a great measure absent in me ; and 
nothing but an occasional and rare tone could have pro» 
duced even that famt and unconscious recognition which 
the hermit had confessed. 

I must be pardoned these egotisms, which the natura 
of my sloiy renders necessary.. 
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With what eager impatience did I watch the hours to 
the appointed interview with the hermit languish theih- 
selves away. However, before that time arrived, and 
towards the evening of the next day, I was siirprised by 
the rare honour of a visit from Ansebno himself. He 
came attended by two of the mendicaut friars of his 
erder, and they carried between them a basket of a tole- 
rable size, which, as mine hostess afterward informed 
me, with many a tear, went back somewhat heavier than 
it came^ from the load of a certain receptacuiaj of that 
rare wine, which she had had, the eveiung before, the 
indiscreet hospitality to produce. 

The abbot came to inform me that the hermit had 
been with him that moming, making many inquiries re- 
specting me. "I told him," said he, "that I,was 
acquainted with your name and birth, .but that I was 
under a solemn promise not to reveal them, withoutyour 
consent ; and I am now here, my son, to leam from you 
whether that consent may be obtained !" 

" Assuredly not, holy father !" said I, hastily ; nor was 
I contented until I had obtained a renewal of his promise , 
to that effect. This seemed to give the abbot some little 
chagrin : perhaps the hermit had offered a reward for my 
discovery. However, I knew that Anselmo, though a 
griping, was a trustworthy man ; and I feit safe in his 
renewed promise. I saw him depart with great satis- 
faction, and gave myself ouce more to conjectures re- 
specting the stränge recluse. 

As, the next evening, I prepared to depart towards the 
hermitage, I took peculiar pains to give my person a 
foreign and disguised appearance. A loose dress, of rüde 
and simple material, and a high cap of für, were pretty 
successful in accomplishing ihis purpose. And as I gave 
the last look at the glass before I left the house, I said, 
inly, " If there be any truth in my wild and improbable 
conjecture respecting the identity of the anchorite, I 
think time an^ this dress are sufficient wizards to secure 
me from a chance of discovery. I wiU keep a guard upon 
my words and tones, until, if my thought be verified, a 
moment fit for unmasking myself arrives. But would to 
God that the thought be groundless ! In such circum- 
stances, and after such an absence, to meet him ! No: 
and yet — Well,, this meeting will decide." 
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TlM«löIttkMM>f iiinrH]f«Mtoli--fl(diü»VlMr afitoLifeaiii NftUm of Mm, 

PowttitFULr tUougb not deariv developed in my own 
mind,* w^ul'tbe lomtiTe which made me so' stnmgly desire 
to' preseire 1^ ineogxüto during my interview with 1^ 
hermit. I have before said» t£it I could not Fesist 8 
rag^e, bnt intense belief, tfaai he wa»a peFBonwham I 
had lon^ beliey«d in tibe grave ; and I had moore than once 
struggl^ against a dark, but passing suspicion, thatthat 
person wa» in some measure^-Hnediaiely though not di- 
rectliy^-MJOnnected with the raysteries of my foranei life. 
K both these conjectores were true^ I thought itpossiUe 
that the communicatiQn the hermit wi^ed to make rae, 
might be made yet more wiUingly to me as a stranger, 
than< if he kne w who was in reality his eonüdant. And, 
at all erents^ if I eoidd cinb the impetuous gusMngs of 
my efwn heart, which yeamed for innnedie^edisclosure,! 
might, by hlnt and prelude, ascertain the advanta^s and 
disadvamiages of revealix)^ myself» 

I arrir^d at the well: the hermit was alread/yat the 
place of rendezvous,seatedin the samepostuvein-which 
I had before seen him, T made my reveience, and aocosted 
him. 

"I have not failed yoti, fether." 

** That is rarely a true boost with men,*^ said the her- 
mit, smiling momufully, but without sarcasm; *'and 
were the promise of greater avatl, it might not have been 
so rigidly kept." 

" The promise, fathev, seemed tomc of greater weight 
tlian you would intimate," answered I. 
• " Hö w mean you 1" said the hermit, hastily. 

"Why, that we may perhaps serve eaäi other by our 
mceting : you, father, may eomfort meby your counsels ; 
I you, by my readiness to obey your request." 

The hermit löoked at me for some moments, and, as 
well as I could, I turped away my face from bis gaze. 
I might have spared myself the effort. He seemed to, 
recoguise nothing familiär in my countenance ; perfaa^ 
liis mental malady assisted my own alteration. ^ 
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have inquired regpecting you,*' he said, aiter t 
, *' and I hear that you are a leanied«fid wise maiit 
lave Seen much of the world, and played the part 
»f seldier aud of scholar, in its various theatres : ia 
fonnation trae 1" 

ot true with respect to the leaming, father, but tnie 
egard to the experience. I have Seen a pilgrim in 
countries of Europe." 

deed !" said the hermit, eageriy. " Come with me 
home, and teil me of the wonders you have seen." 
tsisted the hermit to rise, and he walked slowly 
Is the cavem, leaning upon my arm. Oh, how that 
»ueh thrilled through my frame ! How I longed 
, " Are you not the one whom I have loved, and 
Led, and believed buried in the tomb?" But I 
Bdmyself. We moved on in silence. The her- 
land was on the door of the cavem, when he said, 
lim tone, but with evident effort, and tuming bis 
•om me while he spoke, 

id did your wanderings ever carry you into the 
• regions of the north ? Did the fame of the great 
ver lead you to the city he has founded 1" 
am right — ^I am right l" thought I, as I answered. 
uth, holy father, I spent not a long time at Peters- 
; but I am not a stranger either to its wonders, or 
abitants." 

•ssibly, then, you mav have met with the English^ 
ite of the Czar, of whom I hear in my retreat that 
ave lately spoken somewhat largely ?" The her- 
used again. We were now in a long, low passa^e, 
in darkness. I scarcely saw him, yet I heard a 
sed movement in his throat, before he uttered the 
ider of the sentence. " He is called the Count 

3UX.'* 

ther," said I, calmly, '' I have both seen and known. 

m." 

i !" said the hermit, and he leaned for a moment 

t the wall i " known him — ^and — ^how — ^how — I 

where is he at this present time ?*' 

lat, father, is a diJRcult question, respecting one 

IS led so active a life. He was ambassadpr at the 

)f , just before I left it.*' 

had now passed the passage, and gained a room 
rable size ;.an iron lamp burned within, and aiTorded 
;ient, but somewhat dun light. The hermiti as I 
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eoncluded my rejply» smdc down on a long stone beneb, 
beside a table of the same substance, and le^aning bis 
face on bis band, so tbat tbe long, large sleeve he wore, 
perfectly concealed bis features, said, '* Pardon me, my 
breatb is sbort, and my frame weak — ^I am quite exhauslr 
ed — but will speak to you more anon." 

I uttered a sbort answer, and drew a small wooden 
stool witbin a few feet of tbe bermit's seat. After a 
brief silence be rose, placed wine, bread, and preserved 
fruits before me, and bade me eat. X seemed to comply 
witb bis request, and tbe apparent diversion of my atten- 
tion from hiraself somew}iat relieved tbe embarrassment 
under wbicb be evidently laboured. 

" Tbink you," be said, " that were my commission to 
this — ^to the Count Devereux — you would execute it 
faithfully and witb speed 1 Yet stay — you have a high 
inien, as of one above fortune, but your garb is rüde an(l 
poor : and if aught of gold could compensate your trouble, 
the hennit has other treasuries beside this cell." 

" I will do your bidding, father, without robbing the. 
poor. You wish then that I shoiüd seek Morton Deve- 
reux — ^you wish that I should summon bim bither — ^you 
wish to see and to confer witb bim !" 

" God of mercy forbid !" cried the hermit, and with 
such vehemence that I was startled from the design of 
revealing myself, which I was on the point of executing. 
" I would rather that these walls would crush me into 
dust, or that this solid stone would crumbie beneath my 
feet — ay, even into a bottoraless pit, than meet the glanpe 
of Morton Devereux." 

" Is it even so?" said I, stooping over tbe wine cup; 
" ye have been foes then, I suspect. — Well, it matters 
not — teil me your errand, and it sbsdl be done." 

" Done !" cried the hermit, and a new, and certaimy a 
most natural suspicion darted within bim, — " done ! and 
— fool that I am ! — who, or what are you, that I should 
believe you take so keen an interest in the wishes of a 
man utterly unknown to you ? I teil you tbat my wish 
is, that you should cross seas and traverse lands until 
you find the man I have named to you. Will a stranger 
do this, and without birel — no— no — ^I was a fool, and 
will trust tbe monks, and give gold, and then my errand 
will be sped." 

" Father, or rather, brotber," said I, witb a slow and 
firm voicej " for you are of mine own age, and you haye 
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äf6 passion and fhc inflnnity which make brethren of aß 
mankind, I am one to whom «ii flaues are alike : it mat- 
ters not whether I visit a northem »r a southem clime-- 
I have wealth, which is sufficient to smooth tou-«I have 
leisure,. which makes occupation an enjoyment. More 
than this, I am one, who in my gayest and wildest mo- 
ments have ever loved mankind, and would h^ve re- 
nomiced at any time mine own pleasure for the advan- 
tage of another. But at this time, above all others, I am 
most disposed to forget myself, and there is a passion in 
your words which leads me to hope that it may be a great- 
benefit which I can confer upon you." 
- " Yoü speak well," said the hermit, musingly, "and I 
may trust you; T will consider yet a little longer, and 
to-mörrow at this hom*, you shall have my final answer. 
If you execute the Charge I intrust to you, may the bless-- 
ing of a dying and most wretched man, cleave to you for 
ever!— But, hush — the clock strikes — ^it is my hour of 
prayer." 

And pointing to a huge black clock that hung opposite 
the door, and indicated the hour of nine, the hemut feil 
on his knees, and clasping his hands tightly, bent his face 
over them in the attitude of humiliation and devotion.^ 
I foUowed his example. After a few minutes he rose — 
" Once in every three hours," said he, with a ghastly ex- 
pression, "fof the last twelve years have I bowed my 
soul in anguish before God, and risen to feej that it was 
in vain — I am cursed without and within !" 

" My father, my father, is this your faith in the mercies 
of the Redeemer who died for Man 1" 

" Talk not to me of faith !" cried the hermit, wildly. 
" Ye laymen and worldlii^gs know nothing of its mys- 
teries, and its powers. But begone! the dread hour is 
upon me, when my tongue is loosed, and my brain dark- 
ened, and I know not my words, and shudder at my own 
thoughts. Begone ! no human being shall witness those 
moments — ^they are only for Ood and my own soul." 

So saying, this müiappy and stränge being seized me 
. by the arm and dragged me towards the passage we had 
entered. I was in doubt whether to yield to, or to con- 
tend with, him ; but there was a glare in his eye, and a 
flush upon his brow, which, while it betrayed the dreadful 
disease of his mind, made me fear that resistance to his 
wishes might operate dangerously upona frame so feeWe 
and teduced. T thcrefore mechanically obeyed him. He 
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<^lied ^ain. tiie entrancc to his riurfffi homer and tli^ 
moonliglU streamed wänlyo'-^^fais dark röbes^and spec- 

tnd^figure^ 

^^Go,''^ «rid hc, more mildly than beföre-^"go, and 
forgive the yehemence of one, whose mind and heart are 
alike broken within him. Go, buf retum to-morrow at 
suns«t. Your m disposes me to trust yoa.^' 

So saying» üe closed tbe door upon me^an^ I stood. 
witbout the cavem alone. 

But did I return bome ? Did I basten to press my 
ooucb in sleep, and sweet forgetfuUiess, wbile ne was in 
tbat gloomy sepulture of tbe living, a prey to anguish, 
and tom by tbe fangs of madness and a fierce disease ? 
No — on tbe damp grass, beneath tbe silent skies, I passed 
a nigbt, wbicb I ween well, could scarcely bave been 
less wretcbed tban bis own. My conjecture was now, 
and in fuÜ, confirmed. Heavens ! bow I loved tbat man 
— ^how, from my youn^est yeais, bad my soul's fondest 
affections interlaced tnemselves with bim f — with wbat 
anguisbibadweptbis imagined deatb! and nowto know 
tbat be lay within tbose walls, smitten from bram to 
heart, with so fearful and mysterious a curse — tö know, 
too, tbat be dreaded tbe sight of me — öf me who 
would bave laid down my life for his ! — ^the grave wbicb 
I imagined his bome, bad been a mercy to a doom 
like tbis ! 

" He fear«," l murmured, and I wept as I said it, **to 
look on one wfao would wateb over, and sootb, and bear 
with him, with more than a woman's love. By wbat 
awful fate bas tbis calamity fallen on one so boly and so 
pure ? or by what pre-ordered destiny did I come to these 
solitudes, to find at the same time a new charm for the 
eartb, and a spell to cbange it again into a desert and a 
place of wo 1" 

All night I kept vigil by the cave, and listened if I 
could catch moen or sound ; but every tbing was silent * 
the thick walls of tbe rock kept even tne voice of despair 
from my ear. The day dawned,«and I retired among tbe 
trees, lest he might come out unawares and see me. At 
i^nnse I saw bun appear for a few moments, and again 
retire, and I then bastencd bome, exhausted and wearied 
by the mtemal conflicts of tbe night, to gather coolness 
and composure for the ensuing interview, which I con-. 
templated at once with eagemess and dread. 

At tbe appointed hour. I repaired to the cuTem vthe 
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door was iiartially closed; I (^ned h after heariagno 
aiiBwer to my knock, and wsdked gently along the paa- 
sage ; but I heard i^iheks, and g^ans^ and wild laugnter, 
as I neared the rode Chamber« I paiised for a moment, 
and then in terror and dismay entered the apartment. 
It waa empiy, but I saw near the cloek a small door; 
irom within whieh thesounds tfaat akrmed me proceeded. 
I had no scni^le in opening it» and found myself in 
the henmt's sleeping Chamber; a small dark room, 
where, upon a straw pallet, lay the wretched occupant 
in a State of frantic delirium. I «tood mute and horror- 
struck, while bis exclamations of firenzy burst upon 
my ear, 

" There — there !" he cried, " I have «truck thee to the 
heart, and now I will kneel, and kiss (hose white Ups, 
and bathe my hands in that blood. ' Ha !— do I hate thee 1 
— ^hate — ay — ^hate, abhor, detest. Have you the beads 
there ? — ^let me teil them. Yes, I will go to the confes- 
sional-— confess ? No, no— ^ the pn^s in the world 
could not lift up a soul so heavy with guüt. Help — help 
— ^help ! I am falling — ^falling-^ere is the pit, and the 
fue, and the devils ! Do you hear them laugh 1 — ^I can 
laugh too ! — ^ha — ^ha^--ha ! Hush, I have written it all 
out, in a fair band— lie shall read it — and then, O God ! 
what curses he will heap upon myhead! Blessed St. 
Francis, hear me ! Lazarus, Lazarus, speak for me !" 

Thus did the hermit rave, while my flesh crept to hear 
him. I stood by his bedside, and called on him, but he 
neither heard nor saw me. Upon the ground, by the 
bed's-head, as if it had dropped from imder the pillow, was 
a packet sealed and directed to myself: I knew the hand- . 
writing at a glance, even though the letters were blotted 
and irregulär, and possibly traeed in the first moment 
that his present curse feil upon the wiiter« I placed the 
packet in my bosom : the hermit saw not the motion, he 
lay back on the bed, seemingly in utter exhaustion. I 
tumed away, and hastened to the monastery for assist- 
ance. As I hurried through the passage, the hermit's 
shrieks again broke upon me, with a fiercer vehemencc 
than before. I flew fr(Mn them, as if they were sounds 
from Üie abyss of Hades. I flew tili, breathless, and 
half-senseless myself» I feil down exhausted by the gate 
of the monastery. 

The two most skilled in physic of the brethren were 
ipimediately summoned, and they lost not a moment in 

Vol. n.— 12 
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accompanying'me to the cavera. All that eveninff,until'' 
midnight, the frenzy of the maniac seemed rather to • 
iBcrease than abate. But at that hour, exactly, indeed, 
as the clock Struck twelve, he feil all at once into a 
deep sleep. 

Then for the iirst time« but not tili the wearied brethren 
had, at this favourable symptom, permitted themselves to 
retum for a brief interval to the monastery, to seek re- 
freshment for themselves, and to bring down new medi- 
cines for the patient— then, for the ürst time, I rose from 
the hermit's couch by which I had hitherto kept watch, 
and repairing to the outer Chamber, took forth the packet 
superscribed with iny name. There alone in that gray 
vault, and by the sepulchral light of the Single lamp, I 
read what follows. 

THE HERMIT'S MANUSCRIPT. 

"Morton Devereux, if ever this reach yqu, read it, 
shudder, and, whatever your afflictions, bless God that 
you are not as I am. Do you remember my prevailing 
characteristic as a boy 1 No, you do not. Yöu will say, 
' (Jevotion !' It was not ! * Gentleness.' It was not — ^it 
was JE ALOUSY ! Now does the truth flash on you ? 
Yes, that was the disease that was in my blood, and in 
iny heart, and through whose ghastly medium every 
living object was beheld. Did I love yon ? Yes, I loved 
you — ay, almost with a love equal to your own. I loved 
my mother — ^I loved Gerald— I loved Montreuil. It was 
a part of my nature to love, and I did not resist the im- 
pulse. You I loved better than all ; but I was jealous of 
eaeh. If my mother caressed you or Gerald — if you 
opened your heart to either, it stung me to the quick. I 
it waswho said to my mother, 'Caress him not, or I 
shall think you love him better than me.' I it was who 
widened, from my veriest childhood, the breach between 
Gerald and yourself. I it was who gave to the childish 
reproach a venom, and to the childish quarrel a barb. 
Was this love? Yes, it was love ; but I could not endure 
that ye should love one another as ye loved me. It de- 
lighted me when one confided to my ear a complaint 
against the öther, and said, * Aubrey, this blow could not 
have come from thee !' 

"Montreuil early perceived my blas of temper: he 
might have corrected it, and with ease. I was not evil int 



^spositkm; I was insensible of my own vice. Had itst 
maiigmty been revealed to me, I should have recoiled in 
hoiTor. Montreuil had a vast power over me ; he could 
moiild me at his will. Montreuil, I repeat, might have- 
saved me, and thyself, and a third being, better and pm«r 
than either of us was, even in his cradle. Montreuil did 
not: he had an object to serve, and he sacrificed our 
whole house to it. He found me one day weeping over 
a dog which I had killed. ' Why did you destroy it V he 
Said; and I answered, ^Because it loved Morton better 
than me !' And the priest said, * Thou didst right, Au^ 
brey!' Yes, from that time he took advantage of my 
infirmity, and could rouse or calm all my passions in pro-< 
portion as he irritated or soothed it. 

"You know this man's object during the latter period 
of his residence with us: it was the restoration of the 
House of Stuart. He was alternately the spy and the 
agitator in that cause. Among more compreheusive 
plans for effecting this object, was that of securing the 
heirs to the great wealth and populär name of Sir William 
Devereux. This was only a minor mesh in the intricate 
web of his schemes; but it is the character of the man to 
take exactly the same pains, and pursue the same labo- 
rious intrigues, for a small object as for a great one. His^ 
first impression, on entering our house, was in favour of 
Gerald; and I believe he really Jikes him to this day 
better than either of us. Partly your sarcasms, partly 
Gerald's diaputes with you, partly my representations — 
for I was jealous even of the love of Montreuil — prepos- 
sessed him against you. He thought, too, that Gerald 
had more talent to serve his purposes than yourself, and 
more facility in being moulded to them; and he beUeved 
our uncle's partiality to you far from being unalienable. 
I have said, that at the latterperiodof his residence with 
US he was an agent of the ejüled cause. At che time I 
now speak of, he had not entered into the great political 
scheme which engrossed him afterward. He was 
merely a restless and aspiring priest, whose whole hope, 
object, ambition, was the advancement of his order. He 
knew that whoever inherited, or whoever shared my 
uncle's wealth, could, under legitimate regulation, pro- 
mote any end which the heads of that order .Inight select ; 
and he wished therefore to gain the mastery over us all. 
Intrigue was essentially woven with his genius, and by 
intrigue only did he ever seek to arrive tt any end he had 
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in vietr.* He soon obtained a m3r8teriou8 and perradOn^ 
]M>wer aver G€rald and myself. Your teno^r at once 
irritated him, and made Mm despair of obtaining an ascen- 
dant over one wbo, though he testified inchildliood mMie 
of the talents for which he has since been noted, testified» 
nevertheless, a shrewd, penetrating, and sarcastic power 
of Observation and detection. You, tfaeiefore^he resolved 
.to leave to Üie irre^arities of your own natnre, eonfident 
that they would yield him the opportmüty of detachu^ 
your uncle from you, and ultimately seeuring to Gendä 
his estates. 

"The trial at school first altered his intentions. He 
ima&rined that tae then saw m you powers which might be 
rendered availing to him : he conquered bis pride— a great 
feature in his character — ^and he resolved to seek your 
affection. Your subsequent regularity of habits*, and suc- 
cess in stu^, confirmed him in his resolution; and when 
he leamed from my uncle^s own Ups that the Devereux 
estates would devolve on you, he tnought that it woidd 
be easier to secure your süfection to him than to divert 
that affe^ion which my uncle had conceived for you. 
At this'time, I repeat, he had no particular obiect in 
view; none, at least, beyond that of obtaining, tor the 
tinterest of his order, the direction of great wealth and 
some political influence. Some time after — ^I know not^ 
cxactly when, but before we retumed to take our perma- 
nent kbode at Devereux Court — a share in the grand poli- 
tical intrigue which was then in so many branches car-^ 
md on tmt>ughout England, and even Europe, was con- 
fided to Montreuil. 

" In this, I believe he was the servant of his oider, 
rather than immediately of the exiled house ; and I bav e 
since heard that even at that day he had acquired a great 
reputation among the professors of the former. You, 
Morton, he decoyed not into this scheme before he left 
England : he had not acquired a sufficient influence over 
you to trust you with the disclosure. To Gerald and my- 
self he was more confidential. Gerald eagerly embraced 
his projects through a spirit of enterprise — I through a 
spint of awe and of religion. REIilGION ! Yes,— ttien,- 
— ^long after, — now,— when my heart was and is the home 
of all withering and evil passions, religion reigiied»^- 



* It Win be obflerved, that Aubrey frequently repeats (onaef 
thia it one of the moet euiämaiy traits of insaiüty.— £0. 



sejgi]Bf.«reEind a ctespot and a tjnmBt. Its tenüOisltMmt 
me at this houi^— they people the earth and the air witii> 
fdiapea of fäasüy' menaca ! iaiey-*-*Heavea pardon me ! 
whatwoiila n^Tnadneas uUar? Madnaaal-HBUiäMas? 
Ay, thcU is the real 9couiige»,the teaLfir«» the real torUue,, 
the vedl hell of this iaii «uth ! 

** Moutreuil,; thea» by diffeiNi^Tleaa» won over Gerald 
and H^aelf. He left ua, bui engaged us in constant cor- 
res^xHiäenoe. ' Aol^y,' he aaid, beibre he depaxted, and 
^hen he saw that I was wounded by his af^^MUpent eor- 
diality towardayou and G«raldr-' Aubrey,' hesaid, soeth- 
ing me on this peint^ * think not ihat l trust Gerald or the 
arrogant Morton as I trust you» You have my real heart 
and my real trust. It is neeessary to the execution of 
this projee^ so unportant to the interests of reUgion, and 
£to agreeable to the will of Heayen^ that we should secure 
alloo-apefatom; buttiiey, yonr brotfaers, Auhrey, are the 
tools-of that mighty desisn— «you axe its friena.' Thus 
it was that, at aU times isnien he initated too sorely the 
viee of my nature, he flaitered it into seoonding his 
views ; and thus, instead of conquenng my evil passions, 

he conquered by them. Cursea ^No«no»na! — Iwill 

he oaim. 

^' We retunied to Devereux Couct,.and we gvew from- 
boyhcKKl into youth. I loved you then, Morton* Ah l 
what would I not give now for one pure feeli^, such as 
J feit in your love ? Do you remember the day on which 
you had extofted fcom my uncle his consent to your 
leaving us for the pleasures and ponms of London l Do 
you remember the e¥ening of that day^ when I came to 
seek you, and we sat dowtt^n a little raoand, and talked 
over yoiBT projeets, and yoa spoke then to me of my 
derotion, and my purer and «oMer fe^ings ? Morton, at 
timt i^ery moment myTeiasbujBBed widipassimi! — lU that 
very moment my heart was ieedin? the vultuire fated to 
live and prey within it for ever ! 'Huriee did I resolve to 
cimfide m you,as we then sat toge&er,and thrlee did 
my evil genius ibrbid it. You seemed, even in your 
affdction to me, so wfaoüy engrossed with 3rour own 
hopes— you seemed so littibe to negret leavii^ me-^ou 
stmig, 80 often and so dee|dy, in uat short coBferenee,. 
that feeling which made me desiie to, monepoHze all 
things in those 1 loved, that I said inhr— ^ Why shoxdd 
I ba£e my heart to ooe who ean so littfe understand it V 
And so we tumed home, and yon dreamed not of that, 

1^ 
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vMch was tfaen within me, and which was destined to IM 
yoiir ctirse and mine. 

** Not many weeks previous to that night, I had seen 
one whom to see was to love ! IiO\e ! I teil you, Morton, 
^lat word is expressive of soft and fond emotions, and 
there shoiüd be another expressive of all that is fierce, 
and dark, and unrelenting in the human heart !— all that 
seems most like the dea&est and the blackest hate, and 
yet is not hate ! I saw this being, and from that moment 
my real nature, which had slept hitherto, awoke! I 
remember well, it was one eveuing in the beginning of 
snmmer that I ürst saw her. She sat alone in the Uttle 
garden beside the cottage door, and I paused, and, un- 
Seen, looked over the slight fence that separated us, and 
fed my eyes with a loveliness that I thought, tili then, 
only twilight or the stars could wear ! From that even- 
ing I came, night after night, to watch her from the same 
spot ; and every time I beheld her, the poison entered 
deeper and deeper into my System. At length I had an 
opportunity of being known to her— of speaking to her — 
of hearing her speak — of touchiug the ground she had 
hallowed — of entering the home where she dwelt ! 

'' I must explain ; 1 said that both Gerald and mysetf 
corresponded privately with Montreuil — ^we were both 
bomid over to secrecy with regard to you — and this, my 
temper, and Gerald's coolness with you, rendered an easy 
Obligation to both;— I say my temper — for 1 loved to 
think I had a secret not known to another ; and I carried 
this reserve even to the clegree of concealing from Gerald 
himseif the greater part of the correspondence between 
me and the Abb^* In his correspondence with each of 
US, Montreuil acted with his usual skill; to Gerald, as the 
eider in years, the proner to enterprise, and the manher 
in aspect and in character, was allotted whatever object 
was of real trust or importance. Gerald it was, who, 
under pretence of pursuing his aceustommed sports, con- 
ferred with the various agents of intrigue who from time 
to time visited cur coast ; and to me the Äbb^ gave words 
of endearment, and aifected the language of more entire 
trust. * Whatever,' he would say, *in our present half 
mellowed projects, is exposed to danger, but promises 
not reward, I intrust to Gerald ; hereafter, far higher em- 
ployment, under far safer and surer auspices, will be 
yours. We are the heads— be ours the nobler oecupation 
to plan-^and let us leave to inferior natures, the vain. 
and perilous triumph to execute what we design.' 



^Ail this Ireadil^ assented to ; for, despite my ae^uie»- 
eence in Montreuil's wisbes, I loyed not enterpriset or 
ratber I hated whatever roused me from tbe dreamy and 
abstracted indolence wbich was most dear to my tempera- 
ment. Sometimes, howeTer» with a great show of confi- 
dence, Montreuil would request me to execute soroe quiet 
and unimportant commission ; and of tbis nature was one 
wbich I received wbile I was thus, unknown even to tbe 
object, steeping^ my soul in tbe first intoxication of love. 
The plots then carried on by certain ecclesiastics, I necd 
not say extended, in one linkied chain, over tbe greater 
part of tbe continent. Spain» in especial, was tbe tbeatre 
of these intrigues ; and amoiig tbe tools employed in exe- 
cuting them. were some, wbo, thoueb banisbed from that 
eountiy, still, by tbe rank tbey bad held in it, carried a 
certain importance in their veiy names. Foremost of these 
was tbe tatber of the woman I loved — and foremost, in 
wbatever promised occupätion to a resdess mind, be was 
always certain to be. 

'* Montreuil now commissioned me to seek out a certam 
Bamard (an underling in those secret practices or Services, 
for wbich he afterward suffered, and who was tben in that 
part of the country), and to communicate to bim some 
messages, of wbich be vvas to be tbe bearer to tbis Spaniard« 
A tbought flashed upon me— Montreuil's letter raentioned, 
accidentally, that tbe Spaniard bad never hitherto seen 
Bamard : — could 1 not personate the lattei^— deliver tbe 
messages m^rself, aiui tbu<< win that introductioii to tbe 
daugbter wbich I so bumingly desired, and which, frotn 
tbe great and close reserve of tbe father's habits, I might 
not otherwise elfect ? Tbe plan was open to two objec- 
tions: one, that I was known personalJy in tbe town, in 
tbe environs of wbich tbe Spaniard lived, and be migbt 
tberefore very soon discover who I really was ; tbe other, 
that 1 was not in possession of all tbe mformation wbich 
Bamard migbt possess,and wbich the Spaniard migbt wish 
to leam^ but tb(»se objections bad not much weigbt with 
me. To tbe tirst, I saia inly, *l will oppose the must con- 
stant caution; 1 will go always on ibot, and alone — I wUl 
never be seen at tbe town itsdf-— <and even sbould the 
Spaniard, who seems rarely to stir abroad, and who, pos- 
ßibly, does notspeak our language — even sbould be leam, 
by accident, that Barnard is onlyanother name for Aubrey 
- Devereux, it will not be before I have gained my object ; 
nor, perbapsy before tbe time when I myself may wisb to 
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aoknmrledge nijidentity.' To the seoQOd o^ee^iio l 
Baw a yet more leadranswer. * |*will acquaint MooteiiU 
at OIloe^ I Said» * wim my iotenlion ; I will cl$^m bis co»- 
mvaooe a»a proof of bis coi]fidence,aiid as aq^ssciy <if my 
Qwii' genius of inbig^.' 1 did so ; tbe praestr p^rbaps 
aelignted to inKolve me so doedhjr» and to find me so 
ajAlent. m iu^me^cU coosented. fWtunatidy» as I hekxt 
Said» Bainana was an undttr)iiig^youDg^unkix>w&— aod 
obscure. My youtb, tbereibre» was not so gjpeat a übe to 
imrassumed disguise as it migbt otberwise baye been. 
Montreuil suppbed all requisite infarination. I tried (ibr 
the firettime» with. a beating bfiart and a tiemulous voice,) 
tbe impositioa ; it succeed)9(Wl continued it. Yes» Mor* 
ton, yea !-^pour* äorth upop iRe your bittemst esieQratioar- 
in me^n your biother— in the bnotber so dear to you-— in 
the brotber whom you. imagined so passiooJess— so puier— 
sosinless^^bebold that Bamacdrn-the lo«eiv-Hto idolatipous 
lovep^tbe- ioer^hit^ deadly 6oß-^^{ kofa. d'Alvarez !" 

Here tbe manuscript was defaced for some pages, by 
incoberent and meariingtess ravings. It seemed as \( ope 
of bis daik fits of frenzy bad at tnat time come over the 
writer. At lengtb, in a more ürpi and clear character than 
that imiBediately preceding; it» tbe manuscript continued 
as follows : 

*' I \oved btSf but even tben it was witb a fierce and 
omrnous lov«-— (ominoiM of wbat it became). Oftea in 
tbe still efvieoiogSi when we stood together watcbiog the 
sun set-~rwben my toßj?ue trembled but did not dafe to 
speak-mwba) all soft and sweet thougbts filled tbe heart 
and gHstened in the eye of that most sensitive aad faiiy 
being— ^wben nr^ own brow, perbaps, seemad to i^bct 
ibe same emotioRBh^feelings» whiob I e^en shudder^d to 
concewe» raged wiüun me. Had we stood together» in 
those momeats» upon the brtnk of a precipice» I could 
have wound my arms aiound her» and l^ped with her into 
the abyss. Every tbin^ but one nursed my passion— oa- 
ture-— «oütude-x^eady dreams*^Tfall liindled and fed that 
fire : relagion ooly corabated it ; I knew it was a crime to 
love aRy ef «artb's creatures as I loved. I used tbe scouige 
and the lastr^I wept hot^-fbmmine teaf»^! pcayed» and 
tbe intensity of o^ prayer appalled even mysel^ as it rote 
from my maddened heart, in tbe deptb and stilhiess of the 
kme njjght ; but the flame buraed higher and more sceich- 
ingly fiorn tbe Opposition ; nay, it was the veiy kpow* 
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}fiig^ tbat my love was crlmhial, tfaat made it aanittie«» 
* i^umand dark a shape. 'Thou art the cause of my 
dowhfall fröm heaven !' I muttered» when I Idöked upoa 
Isora^s calm face — * thou feelest it not» and I could de^troy 
tbee and myself^mjself the criminal— thee tbe cause o( 
theciime!' 

** It must have been that roy eyes betrayed my feelings» 
Ihat Isora loved me not— that sbe shrunk from me even' at 
the first — wfay eise should I not ^a^e calied fortfa the same 
aentiments which sbe gave to you ? Was not my form 
cast in a mould as fair as yours ?--did not my voice whisper 
in as sweet a tone ?-- did I not k>ve her with as wild a 
love? Why should sbe not baTe loved me? I was the 
first whom sbe beheld— sbe would — ay, perbaps sbe?v<m^ 
. bave loved me, if you bad not come and marred all. 
Curse yourselfy then, tbat you were my rival !-K:urse your- 
V seif that YOU made my lieart as a fumace, and smit my 
brain with frenzy— curse — O, swept viigin, foigive me! 
— I know not— I know not what my tong^e utters or my 
band traces ! 

" You came, then, Morton, you came— you knew her — 
you loved her— sbe loved you. I leamed tbat you had 
l^ained admittance to tbe cottage, and the moment I leamed 
it, I looked on Isora, and feit my fate, as by intuition : I saw 
at once that sbe was prepared to love you — I saw the very 
moment when (bat love Kindled from conception into ibrm 
— I saw— and at that moment my eyes reeled aiid my ears 
rang: AS with tbe sound of a rushine' sea, and I thought I feit 
a oiord snap witbin my brain, which has neverbeen 
ttnited again. 

** Once only, after your introduction to tbe coitage, did 
I tbink of confiding to you my love and rivakbip ; t£it was 
after one night when we met by the castie cave, and when 
your kindness touched and softened me, despite of myself. 
The day after Jhat night I sought you, with the intention 
of communicating to you all ; and while I was yet strug- 
gling with my embarrassment, and the su£Ebcating tide of 
my emotions, you premeditated me, by giving me your 
confidence. £ngrossed with your own feelings, you were 
not observantof mine : and as you dwelt and dilated upon 
your love for Isora, all emotions^ save tbose of agony and 
t>f fuiy, vanisbed from my breast. I did not answer you 
then at any lengtb, for I was too aeitated to trust to prolix 
speach ; but by tbe nezt day I baa recovered myself, and 
? rasolvedy as £ur as I was able» to play the bypocrite. 
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'He cannot love her as I dol' I said ; 'perfaaps t mim 
trithout disclosure of my rivalsbip, and without sin in the 
attempt, detach him from her by reason.' Fraught with 
this idea, I collected mvself— sought you — ^remonstrate^ 
with you — represented tne worldly folly of your love, and 
uttered all mat prudence preacbes— in vain, wben it 
preacbes against passion. 

** Let me be bnef. I saw tbat I made no impression on 
YOU — I stifled my wratfa — I continued to yisit and watch 
Isora. I timed my opporkinities well — my constant know- 
ledge of your motions allowed me to do that ; besides, I 
represented to the Spaniard tbe necessity, tbruugb poli- 
tica1 motives,-of concealing rayseif from you ; hence, we 
never encountered eacb otber. One evening, Alvarez bad 

fone out to meet one of bis countrymen and confederates. 
found Isora alone, in tbe most sequestered part of tbe 
garden,— I found her alone ; and her loveliness, and her 
exqeedir^ eentleness of manner, melted me. For tbe first 
time audibJy, my beart spoke out, and I told her of my 
idolatry. ldoIatry!---ay, tbat is the only word, since it 
signifies botb worsbip and guilt. She beard me timidly, 
gently, coldly. She spoke — and I found confirmed, from 
her own lips, wbat my reason bad before told me — tbat 
there was no hope for me. Tbe iron tbat entered, also 
roused, my beart. * Enougb !' I cried fiercely, * you love 
this Morton Devereux, and for bim I am scomed.' Isora 
blusbed and trembled, and all my senses fled from fne. 1 
scarcelv fcnow in wbat words my rage and my despair 
-clotbed tbemselves; but -I know tbat I divulged myselt 
to her — I know tbat f told her l was tbe brother — the rival 
— the enemy of the man she loved,— I know tbat I uttered 
the fiercest and tbe wildest menaces and execrations— 1 
know tbat my vehemence so overpowered and terriüed 
her, tbat her mind was scarcely less clouded— less lost, 
ratber, than mv own. At tbat moment, your horse's boofe 
were beard ; Isora's eye brightened, and her mien grew 
firm. * He comes,' she said, * and be wilLprotect me !'— 
* Hark 1' I said, srnking my voice, and, as my drawn sword 
flashed in one band, tbe otber grasped her arm with a 
savage force— *bark, woman!' I said— and an oath of tbe 
blackest fury accompanied my threats— * swear tbat you 
will nev6f divulge to Morton Devereux, wbo is bis real 
rival — (bat you will never declare to him, nor to any one 
eise» that Bamard and Aubrey Devereux are the same— 
jswear this, or / swear (and 1 repeated« with a scdeimi 
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v^mence» that dread oatb), tbat I will staj bere— that I 
will confiont mj rival — that, the moment be bebolds me, 
I wjU plunge tbis sword in bis bosom — and tbat, before I 
perish mjseU, I will hasten to the town, and will utter 
there a secret which will send your fatber to the g^allows 
— now, your choice V 

" Morton, you have often praised, nay uncle bas oftert 
jested at, the womanish softness of my face. Tbere have 
been moments wben I have seen tbat face in the glass, and 
known it not, but started in wild aSright, and fancied that 
I bebeld a demon ; perhaps in tbat moment tbis change 
was over it. Slowly isora gazed upon me — slowly blancbed 
into the hues of death grew her cheek and lip — slowly 
4hat lip uttered the oath I enioioed. I released my gripe, 
and she feil to the earth, suaden and stunned as if Struck 
by ligbtning. I stayed not to look on wbat I had done— l 
beard your step advance — I fled by a patb that led from 
the ^arden to the beach — and I reachea my home without 
retaming a single recollection of the space I had traversed 
to attain it. 

" Despite of the night I passed — a night which I will 
leave you to imagine — 1 rose the next morning with a 
burning interest to learn frora you wbat had passed after 
my flight, and with a power, peculiar to the stormiest 
passions, of an outward composure while I listened to the 
recital. I saw that I was safe, and I b^ard with a joy so 
rapturous, that I qucstion whether even Isora's assent to 
my love would have given me an equal transport, that she 
had rejected you. [uttered some advice toyou common- 
place enough — it displeased you, and we separated. 

" That evening, to my surprise, 1 was pnvately visited 
by Montreuil« He had some designs m band, which 
brougbt bim from France into the neighbourhood, but 
whicn made bim desirous of concealment. He soon drew 
from me my secret ; it is marvellous, indeed, wbat power 
he had of penetratin^, ruling, moulding my feelin^s and 
my Ihoughts. He wished, at that time, a communication 
to be made, and a fetter to be given, to Alvarez. I could 
not execute tbis commission personally, for you had in- 
forraed me of your intention ot watching if you could not 
discover or meet with ßamard, and I kiw you yvere ab- 
seht from home on that very purpose. Nor was Montreuil 
himself desirous of incurring the risk of being seen by you-^ 
you over whom, sooner or later, he then trusted to obtain 
a p&wer equal to tbat which he held over your brotbers 
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Gerald tten was chosen to execute the commimioQ. iHe 
did so— he met Ah^rez for tbe first anei tbe oiil;f tiae od 
the beacb, by tfec town of " -. Yoa saW^fajm, and 

imaffined you befaeld tfae real Barnard. 

*'but I anticipate^^^foryou did not inform me^ that o<c- 
cuirence, nor tbe inference yotl drpw from it, tili afterwatd. 
You returned, bowever, büct witnessing that ineetiiig,aod 
for two days your passions (passions whieb, intense and 
fierce as mme, sbow tbat under similar Gircumstancesy you 
migbt bave been ^equally guilty ) teiminat^d in fever. You 
were confined to yourbed for tbreeor four days; mean- 
wbile I took advantage of tbe event. Montreuif suggesfted 
a plan whicb I readily embraced. I sougbt tbe Spaniaid, 
and told bim in con6dence tbat you were a suitor-^but a 
suitor upon tbe tnost dishonovrable terms-^tobis dai^hter. 
I told bim, moreover, tbat you meant, in order to deprive 
Isora of protection, and abate any obstades resulting from 
her pride, to betray Älvarez, whose schemes you bad de- 
tected, to tbe govemment. I told bim tbat nis best and 
naost prudent, nay, bis onlytcbance of safehr for Isoia and 
bimself, was to leave bis present bopne, and take re^e in 
tbe yast mazes of tbe metropolisj 1 told bim not to be- 
tray to you bis knowledge of your criminal intentions, lest 
it migbt needlessly exasperate you. I fumished bim 
wberewitbal to repay you tbe sum wbicb you bad lent 
bim, and by wbicb you bad commenced bis acquaintance ; 
and I dictated to bim tbe yeiy terms of tbe note in whicb 
tbe sum was to be enctosed. After tbis I feit bappy. Yoa 
were separated from Isora— sbe migbt foi^t you — you 
roigbt folget ber. 1 was possessed of tbe secret of ber 
fatber's present retreat — I migbt seek it at my pleasure, 
and ultimately — so bope wbispered— prosper in my love. 

** Some time aflerward you mentioned your suspicions 
of Gerald ; I did not corroborate, but I aid not seek to 
destroytbem. * Tbey already bäte eacb otber,* I said: 
* can tbe bäte be greater ? meanwhire, let it divert suspi- 
cion from me !' Gerald knew of tbe agency of tbe real 
ßamard, tbougb be did not know tbat 1 bad assuroed tbe 
name of tbat person. Wben you taxed bim with bis know- 
ledge of tbe. man, he was naturally confused. You inte^ 
preted tbat confusion into tbe fact of beii^ your riva], 
wbile in truth it arose from bis belief tbat you bad pos- 
sessed ypurself of bis political schemes. Ak>ntreuil, wbo 
bad lurKed chie^ in tbe islet opposite * tbe Castle Caye,' 
bad Betumed to France oo tbe same day tbat Alyarez le- 



ipkitedto London. Prarious fo liii^ywe faad befd 9mne 
Conferences dogctbcr upon my kfve. At first he iiad oppos^ 
aod reasoned wkh it j but, startled and astonk^bed bj tiie 
inCensify wilh which it possessed me, be gare way (o ny 
yehernefice at last. I bare said tbat I had ado]9fed bis 
adviee in one instante. The fact of baving recerred bis 
adTice— tbc advtee of one so pious-^-so free from human . 
paaskm — so devoted to one object, wbicb appeared to hm), 
the catise of Religion— adviee, too, in a love so fiery and 
OFenvhelmiD^ ; — tnat fact made me think myseif less cri- 
minal than I had done before. He advised nie yet fur- 
ther. ' Do not seek Isora,* be said, ^till some time bas 
elapsed— tili her newboni love for yoor brotber bas died 
away — tili tbe impfession of fear you have caused in her 
is somewbat effaced«— tili time and absence too, ba^e 
done tbeir work in tbe mind of Morton, and you will no 
• longer have for your rival, not only a brotber, but a man 
of a fierce, resolute, and unrelenting temper/ 

" 1 yielded to this adviee — ^part^Hbecause it promised 
so fair ; partly because I was not systematicalljr vicious, 
and I wished, if possible, to do awav wilh our rivalship ; 
and principally because i knew, in tne meanwbile, ihat it 
I was deprived of her presence, so also were you ; and 
jealousy with me was a far more intolerable and engross- 
'fng passion, tban tbe very love ürom whicb it spnmg. $o 
time passed on—you aflieoted to have conquered yoor at- 
tachment ; you affiected totake pleasure in levity, and the 
idlest pursuits of worldly men. I saw deeper into your 
heart. For the moment I entertained the passion of love 
in niy own breast, my eyes became gifted with a sceond 
Vision to penetrate tbe most mysterious and boarded secrets 
io tbe love of others. 

*^ T wo circumstances of importance happened before you 
lell Devereux Court for London ; the one was the intro- 
duction to your Service of Jean Desmarais, tbe second was 
your breach with Montreuil. I speak now of tbe first. j 
A vei^r early fnend did the priest» possess, bom in the i 
same village as himself, and in the same tank of life ; he 
had received a good education, and possessed natural ge- 
nius. At a time when, from some fraud in a Situation oC 
trust whicb he had held in a French nobleman's family, he 
was in destilute and desperate circumstänce«, it occurred 
to Montreuil to provide (or bim by placing bin in et» fa- 
mily. Some accidental and frivofous remark of yours, 
wbich I had repeated in my corrcspondence with Mon- 
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treuUy as illustrative of your manner, and your aflfected 
pursuits at that time, presented an opportunity to a plan 
before conceived. Desmarais came to Ei^lana in a smug- 
gler's vessel, presented bimself to yoa as a servant, and 
was accepted. In this plan Montreuil had two views — 
iirst, that of securin^ Desmarais a place in England, tele* 
rabiy profitable to bimself, and convenient for any plot öi 
scheme wbicb Montreuil mi^bt require of bim in this coun 
tiy ; secondly, that of setting a perpetual and most adroi( 
spy upon all your motions. 

^' As to the second occurrence to wbicb I bave referredi 
viz.^your breach with Montreuil—" 

Here Aubrej, with the same terrible distinctness wbicb 
had cbaracterized bis previous details, and wbicb sbed a 
double borror over the contrast of the darker and more 
frantic passages in the manuscript, related wbat t|ie reader 
wni rememl^r Oswald had narrated before, respecting the 
letter he had brought from Madame de Balzac. It seems 
that MontreuiPs aoKipt appearance in the ball had been 
caused by Desmarais, who had recognised Oswald, on bis 
dismountmg at the gate, and had previously known that 
he was in the employment of the Jansenistical irUrigumky 
Madame de ßalzac. ' 

Aubrey proceeded then to say that Montreuil, invested 
with far more direct authority and power than he had been 
bitherto, in the projects of that wise order wbose doctrines 
be had so darkly perverted, repaired to London ; and that 
soon after noy departure for tne same place, Gerald and 
Aubrey left Devereux Court in Company with eacb other ; 
but Gerald, whom very trifling things diverted from any 
prqject, bowever important, returnea to Devereux Court, 
to accomplish the prosecution of some rustic amoKr, with- 
out even reaching London. Aubrey, on the contrary, had 
proceeded to the metropolis, sought the suburb in which 
Alvarez lived, procured, in order to avoid any probable 
chance of meeting me, a lodging in the same obscuie 
quarter, and had reijpwed bis suit to Isora. The reader is 
already in possession of the ill success wbicb attended if. 
Aubrey had at last confessed bis real name to the father. 
The Spaniard was dazzled by the prospect of so bonour- 
able an alliance for his daughter. From both came Isora*s 
persecution, but in both was it resisted. But this bas beeo 
before sajd;* and passing over passages in the mano- 

* See Volume I. pagc 140 
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^rii>t, of the most stormy incoherence and Übe mo6t g^Ioomy 
passion, I come to what follows : — 

** I learned tben from Desmarais, tbat you had taken 
away her aqd the dying fatber ; that you had placed them 
in a safe and bonouraDie home. That man, so implicitly 
the creature of Montreuil, or rather of bis own interest, 
with which Montreuil was identified, was easWj induced 
to betray you also to me-— me» whom he imagined. 
moreover, utterly the tool of the priest, and of whose 
torturing interest, in this peculiar disdosure, he was not 
at tbat time aware. 1 visited Isora in her new abode, 
and again and a^in she trembied beneath my rage. 
Tben, for the second time, I attempted force. Ha ! ha ! 
Morton! I tbink I see you now! — I think I hear your 
muttered curse ! Curse on ! Wben you read this, I sball 
be beyond your vengeance— beyond human power. Aod 
yet I tnink it I were mere clay — if I were the mere senseless 
neap of ashes that ihe grave Covers — if 1 were not the 
thing that must live for ever and for ever, far away in 
unimagined worlds, where nought tbat has earth's life cao 
come — I should tremble beneath the sod as your »ui»t 

Fressed, and your execration rung over it. A second time 
attempted force— a second time I was repulsed by the 
same means — by a woman^s band and a woman's dag^er. 
£ut I knew that I had one hold over Isora, from whicb, 
while she loved you, I could never be driven: I knew 
that by tbreatening your Ufe, I could command her will, 
and terrify her into compliance with my own. I roade 
her reiterate her vow of concealment : and I discovered, 
by some words dropping from her fear, that she believed 
you aiready suspected me, and had been withheld, by her 
cntreaties, from seeking me out. I questioned her more, 
and soon perceived that it was (as indeed I before knew) 
Gerald whom you suspected, not me ; but I did not teil 
this to Isora. 1 sufferea her to cherish a mistake profitable 
to my disguise ; but I saw at once that it might betray me, 
if you ever met and conferred at lengtb with Gerald upon 
this point ; and I exacted from Isora a pledge, tbat she 
would effectually and for ever bind you not to breathe a 
srogle suspicion to bim. When I had left the room, I 
returned- once more to warn her against uniting berself 
with YOU. Wretch, selfisb, accursed wretch that you were, 
why did you suflfer her to transgress that waming? 

<* I fled from the house, as a fiend flies from a being 
whom he has possessed. I returned at night to look up at 
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tlM^ Window» and Uonrbj the dbeivand keep w^tcb beskb» 
the home which beld laora. Such» in her fomier abodt, 
iMid be«a nqr ni^^y wont. £ had no et il tbougfit or foul 
intitnt ifi tfai» customaiy figil— «v not one l Strangeiy 
enoH^» wftb the tenifwstuoi» and overwhdlming emotioos 
which constituted the g^realer part of my love, wa& nün- 
^ledy-^^tbough subdued and latent— a stream of the softes!, 
yea, I migbt add» almost of the holiest tenderoess. Oftea 
after one of tbttw outpourings of rage, and menacet and 
despair, 1 would fly to some quiet spot, and we^, tili all 
the hardness of my beart was wept away. Ana oflen ia 
tiiofle nj^htiy vigüs I would pause by tbe doc^ and mur- 
mur, *' T%is sfaelter» denied not to the be^a« and the beg- 
gar*s childy tbis wottld you detiy to me» ifyou could dream 
that I was so near you. And yet, had you loved met 
inetead of laTishing upon me all your batred and your 
cont«tapt— had yoi» lored me, I would ba?e served and 
worshipped you as man knows not worsbip or Service. 
You shudder at my vehemence now^ could not then 
have breathed a whisper to wound you. You tremhie 
now at the fiercciness of my breast'-you would then ratber 
have marvelled at its softness.' 

'^i was already at my old watcb wLen you encountered 
me — you addressed me, I answered not — yuu approacbed 
Hie, and I fled. Fled--4here — there was the sname, and 
tbe sting, and the goad of my sentiments towards you. I 
am not naturaliy afraid of danger, tbougb my nerves aie 
sometimes weafc, and have sometiroes sbrunk from it i 
have bnown somethine of peril in late years, when my 
firame has been bowed and broken — perils by storms at 
sea, and ike kntres of robbers upon land — ^and I have 
looked upon it wi^a quiet eye. but you, Morton Deve- 
reux, you I ahvays fcared. I hadseen from my cbildhood 
othei» whose nature was far stronger than mine»yield and 
i^coil at you»— I had seen the giant and bold strength of 
Gerald! quaii before your bent brow — I had seen even the 
hardy pride of Montreuii baffled by your curied lip, and 
the Stern sarcasm of your glance— 1 had seen youj too, in 
your wild moments ot ungoverned rage — and 1 knew that 
if eartb beld one whose passions were fiercer than Eoy 
owo, it was you. ßut your passions wcrc sustained even 
in thcsr fiercest excess— your passions were the mere wca- 
pons of your mind— my passions were the torturers aod 
tbe tyrants of mine. Your passions seconded your will— > 
mine blinded and OTe^vfhelmcd it. . From my infancy. 



eren while I loved gnou most» you awed roe ; and TMn» 
tu ^deepening tfae impressrafi nad «lade tt indeliw. i 
^oiild ix}t icomrant tfae thouebt of your kno^n^ afi, andtof 
SDeetiog Jon aftcr tbait {kmowj^dge. And Uns fear» whtfeit 
iffloenrea nie at some momcnts, at ctdMis only roaddeoed 
my ierocity tbe more bjr the stings of abaaae and aelf^ooiH 
teaöt 

** 1 fled from yoo-^ou purswed-— you ^ined unon me^ 
joa lemember isow how i was pitsserved. i dasted 
throügh 4be ioebriated reveliers who obatntcted your path» 
and I gained my own loc^ing, which was ciose at fand ; 
for tbe same day on which l feamed laora's cbai^eior vesi- 
dcnce I cfaai^ed my own, in order to be near it. 13id I 
feei ji3f hr my escape ? No— I could bave ^awed tbe 
veiy flesb fVom my booes in tbe ajE^ony of my simme. * I 
could brave,' I said, * l eouid tbreat— 4 couidoffer no- 
lence Co the woman wbo rcjected me,and yet I eould-Npt 
face tbe riral for wbom I am scorned i^ At tb»t raoment a 
reaoiutiiin flaabed acfoes my mkrd, exacthr as if a train of 
living fire had been driven before tt. Morton, I resolved 
to murder you, and in that very bour ! A ptstol lay on my 
my table-—! took it, concealed it about my person, and re- 
paired to the sbelterof a large portico, beside which 1 knew 
that you must pass fo your own home in the same .€^tPeet. 
Scarcely tbree minu^s had eJapsed betw-een the reachin^ 
my house, and tbe leavine it on this erraad. I knew, for 1 
had heard awoidsciash, toat yoa would be detainecl some 
t-ine in tbe street bv the riolers-— I thoug;ht it iJrohdblealso 
that you mißfat stilt continve the search ior me; and l 
knew even £aft had you haetened at once to your homei 
yoa could scaroely have reacbed it befoi« I reached my 
«heiter. I hurried 4M1— I arrived at Ihe spot— ! screened 
Q^aeif and awaited your Coming. You came, home in tbe 
arms of two naen->-others fettowed in the rsar-4 savtryour 
face dicihtittfte of the hue and aspeet of life, and your 
clothes Streaming with biood. I was tborror^itrioken. I 
joined the crowd-— I leamed that you had bacn etabbed, and 
it was feafed mortaliy. 

** I did not letum home— hio, I went into the ifields^ and 
lay out ati «light» and itfited «p my heart <te God, and wept 
alttod» and peaoe feil upon me-*-at 4east wbat was «eace, 
coospared to the tempeatuovs dafknen which had before 
reiiqied in my breast. The s^ht of you, bleedtng and in« 
semifale^mi, agamst whom I had haH^vred airatricide^a 
P«if«»^-«fed stricken as it were the weapon from my 
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hand, and tbe madness from nymiDd. I shuddered al 
what .1 had escape.d— I blessied God for my deliverance — 
and with tbe gratitude and tbe awe came repentance — and 
repentänce brougbt a resiolution to flj, since I could not 
wrestle witb my mighty and dread temptation ; — ^the mo^ 
ment tbat resolution was formed, it was as if an incubus 
were taken from my breast. £ven tbe next moming J did 
not retnrn bome — ^my andety for you was stieb tbat I for- 
got all caution — h went to yoar bouse myself— I saw one 
of your servants to whom I was personally unknowD. I 
inquired respecting you, and learned tbat your wound bad 
not been mortal, and tbat tbe servant bad overbeard one of 
tbe medical attendants say you were not even in danger. 

^ At tbis news I feit tbe serpent stir again witbin me, out 
I resolved to crusb it at the ßrst-— I would not even ex- 
pose myself to tbe temptation of passing by Isora's bouse— 
1 went straight in searcb of my borse-A mounted, and Äed 
" resolutcJy from tbe scene of my soul's peril. * I will go,' 
I Said, * to tbe bome of our cbiidbood — i will Surround my- 
self by tbe mute tokens of tbe early love wbicb my hzor 
tber bore me — I will 'tbink — wbile penance and prayer 
cieanse my soul from its black guilt — I will tbink tbat I 
am also making a sacrifice to tbat brotber.' 

'* I retumed tben to Devereux Court, and I resolved to 
forego all bope — all persecution of Isora ! My brotber— 
my brotber, my beart yearns to you at tbis moment, even 
thougb years and distance, and aoove all, my own crimes, 
place a gulf between us wbicb 1 may never pass, — it yearns 
to you wben I tbink of tbose quiet sbades, and tbe scenes 
wbere, pure and unsullied, we wandered togetber, wben 
life was all verdure and fresbness, and we dreamed not. 
of wbat was to come ! If even now my beart yearns 
to you, Morton, wben I tbink of tbat bome and tbose days, 
beiieve tbat it bad some softness and some mercy for 
you tben. Yes, I repeat, I resolved to subdue niy own* 
emotions, and interf>ose no longer between Isora and 
yourself. Füll of tbis determination, and utterly melted 
towards jou, I wrote you a long letter, such as we would . 
have written to eacb otber in our first youtb. Two days 
after tbat letter, all my new purposes were swept away, * 
and tbe wbole soil of evil tbougbts wbicb tney .bad 
covered, not destroyed, rose again as tbe tide flowed from 
it, black and rugged as before. 

** Tbe very niffht on wbicb I bad written tbat letter, came 
Montfeuü secretly to my cbamber. He bad been accus- 
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Uäoed to Visit Gerald by stealth and at sudden moments ; 
and tbere was something almost supernatural in tbe man- 
ner in which he seemed to pass from place to place, unmo- 
lested and unseen. He bad now conceived a villanous 
prqject ; and be bad visited Devereux Court in order to 
ascertain the likclibood of its success ; he tbere found tbat 
it was necessary to involve me in bis scheme. My uncle's 
physician hadsaid privately that Sir William could not 
]i.Te many months longer. Either from Gerald or my 
mother, Montreull learned this fact ; and be was resolvecf, 
if possible» tbat tbe family estates should not glide from all 
chance of bis influence over them into your possession. 
Montreuil was literally as poor as the ri^id law of his 
Order enjoins its disciples to be ; all his schemes required 
the disposal of large sums, and in no private source could 
be hope for such pecuniary power as ne was likely to 6nd 
in the Coffers of any merober of our fanjiJy— yourself only 
exqepted. It was this man's hoast to want» and yet to 
Gomraand, all things ; and he was now determined that if 
^ny craft, resolution or guilt, could occasion the transfer 
of my uncle's wealth from you to Gerald or (o myself, it 
shoukl not be wanting. Now theo he found the advantage 
of the dissentions vvith each other, which ha. bad either 
sown or mellowed in our breasts. 

** He came to tum those wrathful thoughts, which, when ' 
fae last saw me, I bad expressed towards you, to the favour 
and success of bis design. He fouud tnv mind strangely 
aUered, but be affected to applaud the cbange. He ques- 
tioned me- re«[>ectiug my uncle's health, and 1 told bim 
wbat bad really occurren, viz. that my uncle bad, on tbe 

Ereceding day, read over to me some part of a will wbicb 
e bad just made, and in which the vast bulk of his pro- 
pcrty was bequeathed to you. At this news Montreuil 
must have perceived at once the necessity of winnin^ my 
consent to nis project, for since 1 "bad seen the actual tes ' 
tament, no.fraudulent transfer of tbe property therein be- 
queathed could take place without my knowledge that 
some fraud bad been recurred to. Montreuil knew me 
well— be knew that ayarice, tbat pleasure, that ambition, 
were powerless words with me, producing no effect and 
aüOTording.no temptation ; but be knew that passion, jea- 
lousy» Spiritual terrors, were the Springs tbat moved every 
part ana nerve of my moral beine. Tbe twq former he now 
IMit into action— the last he held back in reserve. He spoke 
tQ me no fuitber upon the subject be bad then at heart ] 
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not a vyord furtber od the dispositiob of tbe estattt-*«be 
spoke to me only of Isora andcs jou ; iw aromedyby bint 
aad insiouation» the new sle^ into whieh all tbose emo^ 
tkms— tbe fiiries of the beart-— bad been §m b momefil 
lulled. He told me he had lately Seen Isota-'-be dwelt 
giowingly on her beauty— he commende'd roy beroism m 
resignii^ her to a brotber wbose lore for her was littie io 
comparison to raine— -wbo bad, in realitr, never loved iM 
^whose jests and irony bad been leveiled no less at my- 
self tban at others. He painted your penon and your 
mind, in contrast to my own, in coiours so covertlT depre- 
ciating as toexcite more and more^ tbat Taniiy witb whieb 
jealeusy is so woven, and from wbicb, perbaps, (a Titan 
son of so feeble a parent) it is bora. He hutig liogperinffly 
over all the treasure that you would enjoy,— and tbat i— 
I, tbe 6r8t discoverer, bad so nobly, and so g^nenmsly 
relinouished. 

'^ ' Relinquished !' I cried, * no, I was driven fhxn it» I 
left it not wbile a bope of possessing iC remained/ Tlie 

?riest affected astonisnment. — * How ! was I sture of that ? 
bad, it is true, wooed Isora, but would she, even i( she 
bad feit no preference for Morton, would she bave surren- 
dered tbe beir to a princely wealtb, for tbe bumble love 
of tbe younger son ? I did not know women-^witb them 
all love was either wantonness, custom, or pride^-4t was 
the last principle that swayed Isora. Had i sotigbt to en* 
list it on my side ? — not at alL As^ain, I had on^ striven 
to detach Isora from Morton ; bad Lever attempti^d the 
much easier task of detaching Morton from Isora ? No, 
never ;' and Montreuil repeated bis panegyric on my ge* 
nerous surrender of my rights. I interrupted bim ; ^ i had 
not surrendered — I never would surrender wbile a bope 
remained. But, where was tbat bope, andbow was it to 
be realized V After much artful preludc, tbe priest ex- 
plained. He proposed to use e very means to array against 
your union with isora, all motives of amb^tion, interest, 
and aggrandizement. < I know Morton's diaracter,' said 
be, * to its very depths. His chief virtue is bonour— bis 
Chief principle is ambition. He will not attenapt to win 
tliis girl otherwise tban by marriage, for the very reasons 
tbat would induce most raen to attempt it, viv. her an- 
friended State, her jpoverty, her confidence ü iiitti, md ber 
love, or tbat semblance of love, wbicb be beiieves to be 
the passion itself. Tbis virtue*-I call it ao, tboogii it is 
nonei for there is no virtue but rcligion—tbia^ virtue ttea 
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Will phoe before faim ohiy two iilaBS ef emidoct either to 
many Ircr or to fbrsake ficr. Now Ihen, if w« tan bring 
hls anib^Hnn, tbat great lever of bis condadt, m opposttioB 
to Ibe first alternative, önlj^ Ibe last remains ; I «ay thaf 
we can einploy that cn^ne in yoiir bebalf— leave it to me, 
and I will do so. Theii, Aubrey, in ihe monoeHt of bei 
pigue-^ber resentment— her outraged yanity,Qt being 'tbtö 
left, you «hall ^ppear : not as you have b^erto done, in 
Dienace and terror, but soft — subdued— wiA looksall love 
— »with vows all penitence— vindicating all your past vehe- 
mencc, by the excess of your passion, ana promisin^ all 
futmre tenderness by the infiuence of the same motive, tbe 
motive which, to a woman, pardons every «rror, and hal- 
lows eveiy crime. Then will sbe contrast your love witk 
your brother's — then will the scale faH from her eyes — then 
will she see wbat hitberto she has been blinded to, that 
yöur brother, to voutself, is a satyr to Hyperion— then will 
she blush and fafter, and hide her cfaeek in your bosom.' — 
• Hold, hold !* 1 crled ; *do with me what you will, coun- 
S€l, and I will act l* " 

Here a^in the manuscript was defaced by a sudden 
burst of execration upon Montreuil, followeo by ratings 
that gpradualty blackened into the most eloomy and incohe- 
rent outpouririgs of madness ; at lengto, the faistofy pro- 
ceeded. 

^ You wrote to ask me to sound our uncle on the sub- 
ject of your intended marriage. Montreuil drew up my 
answer, and I constrained myself, despite my rerired ba- 
tred to you, to transcribe its expressions of affextion ; my 
uncle wrote to you also : and we strengtbened bis dislike 
to the artep you bad proposed, by hints firom myself dis- 
respecf ful to Isora, and an anonymous communication 
dated from London, and to the same purport. All this 
while I knew not that Isora bad been in yourhouse : your 
answer to my letter seemed to imply that you wotiia not 
disobey my urtcle. Montreuil, wfao was still lurking in the 
nelgbl)ournood, and who, at n^t, privateiy met or sougfat 
me, affected exultation at the mcipient success of bis ad- 
vice. He pretended to receive perpetual inteüigence of 
your motions and condiict, and he informed me now, that 
Isora had come to your hous6 on hearii^ of your wound ; 
that you had not (agreeable, Montreuil added, to bis view 
of your character,) taken advantage of her indiscretion ; 
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that iinmediately on receiving your uncle's letter, and my 
own, you had separatted ^ourself fxom her ; and that, 
tbough you still visited her, it was amparentiy with a view 
of breaKing off all connexion by gradual and gentle steps ; 
at all events,you had taken no measurea towards marriage. 
* Now then,* said Montreuil, * for one finishing stroke, and 
the prize is yours. Tour uncle cannot, you find, live long : 
could he but be persuaded to leave bis property to Gerald 
or to you, with only a trifling legacy (comparativejy 
speaking,) to Morton, that worldly-mmded and enter- 
prising person would be utterly prevented from mariy ing 
a pennyless and unknpwn foreigner. Nothing but bis own 
high prospects, so utterly above the necessity of fortune in 
a wife, can excuse such a measure now, even to bis own 
mind ; if, therefore, we c£(n effect tbis Iransfer of property 
and in the meanwhile prevent Morton from marry ing, your 
rival is gone for ever, and with bis brilliant advantages ot 
wealth, will also yanisb bis merits in the eyes of isora 
Do not be startied at tbis thought, there is no vice in it, I 
your confessor, your tutor, the servant of 6od, am the last 
person to counsel, to hint, even, at wbat is criminal ; but 
the end sanctifies all means. By trans Ferring tbis vast 
property, you do not only ensure your object, but you ad« 
vance the great cause of Kings, the Churcb, and of the 
Religion which presides over both. Wealth, in Morton's 
possession, will be useless tothis cause, perhaps pemicious : 
in your hands or in Gerald's, it will be of inestimable ser 
vice. Wealth produced from the public sliould be applied 
to the uses oftne public, yea, even though a petty injury 
to one individual oe the price.' 

" Thus, and in this manner, did Montreuil prepare ray 
mind for the siep be meditated ; but I was not yet rfpc 
for it. So inconsistent is guilt, that I could cummit murc^i 
— ^^vrong — almost all villany that passion dictated, bult I 
was Struck aghast by the thought ot fraud. Montreuil pe^ 
ceived that i was not yet wholiy bis, and bis next plan was 
to remove me from a spot where I might check bis mea- 
sures. He persuaded me to travel for a few weeks. * On 
your retum,* said he, * consider Isora yours ; meanwhile, 
Jet change of scene bc^uile suspenso.' I was passive in hfs 
hands, and I went wbitber be dlrecfed. 

" Let me be brief bere on the black fraud that ensued. 
Amotig the other arts of Jean Desmarais, was that d 
copying exactly any handwriting. He was then in Lon- 
don in your servicc : Montreuil sent for bim to come to 
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the neighbourfaood of Devereux Court. Meanwhile» tbe' 
priest nad produred {rom the notary who had drawn up,' 
and wh<^ now possessed, tbe will of my unsuspecting unclet 
that document. The notary had been long known to» and 
sometimes politically eraployed by, Montreuil, for he was 
balf-brotber (o that Oswald, whom I have before mentioited 
as the early comrade of tbe priest and Desmarais. This 
circumstance, it is probable, first induced Montreuil to con- 
template the plan of a substituted will. Before Desmarais 
arrived» in oroer to copy tbose parts of the will which my 
uncle's humour had led him to write in bis own band, you, 
alanned by a letter from roy uncle, came to the Court, and 
on the same day Sir William (taken ill tbe preceding eve- 
ning) died. Between that day and the one on which the 
funeral occurred, the will was copied by Desmarais ; only 
Gerald^s name was substituted for yours, and the forty 
thousand pounds left to him — a sum equal to that bestowed 
on myself-— was cut down into a legacy of twen^ thousand 
pounds to you. Less than this, A^ntreuil dared not insert 
38 the bequest to you ; and it is possible, that the ^me 
r^ard to probabilities prevented all mention of himself in 
the substituted will. Thb was all the alteration made. 
My uncle's writing was copied exactly ; and, save tbe de- 
parture from bis apparent mtentions in your iavour, I be- 
lieve not a particle m the etfected fraud was calculated to 
excite suspicion. Immediatelv on the r^ading of the will, 
Montreuil repaued to me, and confessed what had taken 
place. 

** ' Aubiey,' he said, * I have done this for yoUr sake 
partly ; but I have had a much higher end in view than 
even your bappiness, or 'my afiföctionate wishes to promote 
it. I live solely for one obieet — ^the aggrandizement of that 
holy Order to which I belong ; the schemes of that order 
are d^voted only to the interest of heaven, and by serving 
them, I serve heaven itself. Aubrey, cbild of my adop- 
tion and of my earthfr hopes, those schemes require camal 
instrumenta, and worK, even through Mammon, unto the 
foal of righteousness. What I have done^ is just before 
Uod and man. I have wrested a weapon from the band 
«f ao enemv, and piaced it in the band of an allv. I have 
not toucbed ooe atom of this wealth, though, witb th« same 
«ase witfa which 1 have transferred it from Morton to Ge- 
rald, 1 might have made my own private fortune. I have 
not toiidied one atom of it ; nor for you, whom I Jove 
nore than any livins beii^, have I done what my beart 



dktatod. I nught have cauaed tfae inlienUisee to foss io 
Tou* I ha^e not done so. Why ? Because, yien»! sbodd 
MTB consnked a selfish desire at tbe exoense of tfae inlter 
eals of nradLiiid. Gerald is 6Uer (o be tne tool tliote iater 
ests re^Qiie than you are. Gerald I ba?e made that too). 
You, toOf I faave spared the pangs which your txeacknce, 
so peculndVy ao morbidly acute, migbt sufier at beiDg 
setocted as die lostrument of a aeeming wroDg to Morton. 
All required of Tou is silence. If your wants ever ask 
more tna'n your legacy, you kave, as I hate, a daim to 
tbat wealtb wfaieb your pleaaure aliows Gerald to possess. 
Meajawbüe^ let us secure to you that treasure» dearer to 
you than goid.' 

** If MoDtreuil did not quite blind me by Speeches of tfais 
Dature» vff ei^ossing, absorbiog passfon, required little to 
make it cling to any hope of its fhiition. I assented, tber«- 
ürOf thou^ not witbout many previous stnig^ies, to IMbh- 
treuii's project, or ratber to its conceaiment ; nay, i yrioLe 
some time after, at bis desire, and bis dictation. a letter (o 
you» stating feigned reasons for my uncle's aiteratioB of 
feimer intentions, and exoneraling <ierald frotn aH comi- 
ranccT in tbat alteration, or abetnneot in tbe fraud you pro- 
ÜBSsed that it was your open beJief had been connmitted. 
Tiiis was due to Gerald ; for at tbat time, and ibr augfot I 
know, at tbe present, he vfss pertectly unconscious by 
what aneans he bad attained bis fortufie ; he belreved that 
your loye for Isora bad given my uncie offeiioe, and hoäce 
your disinberitance j and Montreuii took efiectual care to 
ejtaspeiäte him agamst you, by dvvelltn^ on tbe malice 
which ^our suspicions and your proceedings against bim, 
so glanndy testified. Wbether Montreuii realty tkoi^t 
yoa would g^ve over all intention of marryiag Isora upoii 
yoür reverse oi' fortune, wbtch is Itkely enougfa fromliis 
estiaii^e of your character, or wbether he only wisfaed by 
any means, to obtain my acqoiescence In a measara hn- . 
^mtant to bis vicwy, I know not, but foe never left eie, 
not eirsr ceased to sustain my fevered and Bohaliowed 
faopes^ Srovi ^le hour io which he first comnuinicated to 
me ihe frandalent mibstituftkiia of Jtli« will, tül we repaired 
together to London. Tlib vre dkl not db^ so kam as he 
omd detain me in the t»)uniry> 1^ asfimanocs tfaatfratoold 
rohlall bV appeating before isof^ unlil you badiciKiftiy 
deserted £er» ^ 

**Mötkmf bitherto I have written as if my v«hi8>WlTc 
illed witb water, instead of tbe raging fixe tbat ^ow» 
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tiiraugh tlieni,untH it Teadiet any luaiiii and tbere it atops, 
and eats anray aü 4bingsh-*eTenineiiio]7,1lMt onces^enved 
eltsnaL Now I feel as { ajpprdadi tfae consumniatiOD of^*- 
Ha--^f frhat— «yy of wbat ? BiotheT, did you erer^ w bet) 
you thougfbt yourself qaite akme-^at night— not a brea4it 
sti]Ting>--aid you ever raise your«yes, and see, exactjy op- 
posite to you, a devil! — ^a dread thing, tfaat moves not, 
speaks not, but glares upon you with a fixed^ dead, unre- 
lenting eye ?— t£it tbing js betöre me now, and witnesses 
every «Tord I wrke. But it deters me not ! no, nor terri- 
fies me. I bave said that I would fulfil this task, and 1 
have oearly done it ; though at times tbe gray cavern 
yawned, and I saw its rugged walls stretcbr—stretcb awav« 
on either side, untii they reacbed bell ; and there 1 beheld 
~-but I will not teil you, tUl we rneet there ! Now I am 
calm again^— read on, 

" We could not discover Isora, nor her bonie ; p^baps 
äie priest took care tbat it sbould be so ; for at tl^t time, 
wbat with bis devilisb wbispers and my own beait, I ofteii 
scarcely knew wbat I was, or wbat I desired ; and I sat 
fbr hours and gazed upon fbe air, and it seemed so soft 
and s^ill, that I longed to make an openin^ in my forebead 
Uiat it might enter there, and so cool and quiet tbe dul), 
tbrobbing, scorchin^ anguisb, tbat lay like molten lead in 
my brain ; at l^ngth we found the liouse. * To-morrow,* 
Said tbe Abb^, and be shed tears over me— ^or there werc 
times whea tbat bard man did feel ; — * to-morrow, my 
cbitd, tboQ sbalt see her— *but be soft and calm.' Tbe 
morraw came ; but Montreuil was pale, paler than I bad 
ever seen him, and be gazed upon me and said, ^ Not to- 
day» son, not to-day ; sne has gone out, and will not retum 
tili nightfall.' My brother, tbe evening came, and with it 
came Desmarais; be came in terror-and alarm. 'The 
vitlain Oswald,' he said, * has betrayedall; be drew me 
asi(k and told me so.' * Harkye, Jean,' he whispered, 
' bafkye — your master has my brother's written confession, 
and the real ftriü ; but I have provided Ibr your safety,and 
if he pleases it, for Montreuil's. The packet is not to be 
opened tili tbe se vcnth day-— fly belbre then. ßut i know,' 
added Desmarais, * where the packet is placed ;' and he 
took MontneoU aside, and for a while I heard not wbat 
they s*td ; but I did <iverhear Desmarais at htst^ md i 
leaamed tbat it was your hriiai night. 

" WJiat fcäkl then ? Tbe same tempestuous füiy— «be 
same wlnriffind and stanm^if'hf^art that I had feit bekve, 

Vol. 11.-14 
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at tbe mere anticijpation of such an event ? No ; I feit ä 
biigfat ray of ioy dash tbroueh nus. Yes» joy ; byt it was 
. Ibat joy whicD a conquerof feels when he kdows his. mot' 
(al foe is in his power, and when he docmis that enemy 
to death. ^ They shall perish— and ob this night,* I said, 
iidy. ' I have sworn it — I swore to Isora that the bridal 
couch should be stained with bkx>d, and I will keep the 
oath !' I approached the pair — they were discussing the 
means for jontaining the packet. Montreuil ursed Desma- 
rais to purloin it froni the place where von had de{)osited 
it, and then to abscond ; but to this plan Desmarais was 
vehemently opposed. He insisted that there would be 
no possibie cbance of his escape from a search so scniti- 
nizing as that which would necessarily ensue, and he was 
evidently resolved not alone to incur the danger of the 
theß, ' The Count,' said he, ' saw that I was present when 
he put away the packet. Suspicion will fall solely on me. 
Whither should Ifly ? No — ^iwill serve you with my ta- 
lents, but not with my life.' ' Wretch !' said Montreuil, 
' if that packet b opened, thy life is already gone.'-^* Yes,' 
said Desmarais ; * but we may yet purloin the papers,and 
throw the guilt upön some other quarter. What if 1 ad- 
mit you when the Count is abroad ? What if you steal 
the packet, and carr^r away other articles of more seieming 
▼alue ? What, too, if you wound me in (he arm or the 
breast, and I coin some terrible tale of robbers, and of my 
resistance, could we not manage then to throw suspicion 
upon common housebreakers-— nay, could we not throw it 
upon Oswald himself ? Let us silence that traitor by deatb, 
and who shall contradict our tale ? No dajnger shall at- 
tend this plan. 1 will give you the key of the escritoire-^ 
the theft will not be the work of a moment.' Montreuil at 
first demurred to this proposal, but Desmarais was, I rc- 
peat, resolved not to incur the danger of the theft alone ; 
the stake was great, and it was not Montreuil 's naüire to 
shrink from peril,^when once it became necessary to con- 
front it. ' Be it so,' he said, at last, * though the scheme is 
füll of difficulty and of daneer : be it so. We have not a 
day to lose. To-morrow the Count will place the docu- 
ment in some place of greater safety, and unknown to us-^ 
the deed shall be done to-niebt. Jrrocure the kej of the 
escritoire— admit me this ni^t — I will steal di^uis«d into 
the Chamber — I will comrait the act from which you, wh» 
alone could commit it with safety, shrink. Instruct me ex- 
actly as to the place where the articles you speak of are 
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placed :'I Tvill abstract tbem also. See, tbat if ibe Cotint 
wake, he bas no weapon at band. Wound yourself, a^jou 
sdLjf in some place not dangeroüs to life, and to^morrow, or 
within an bour after rayescape, teil wbat tale you will. I 
will SO9 meanwbile, at once to Oswald ; I will eitber bribe 
bis suence — ay» and bis immediate absence fsom £ngland 
— or be sball die. A deatb tbat procures our own self- 
preservation is excusable in the reading of all law, divine 
or buman !' 

" I heard, but tbey deemed me insensible : tbey bad al- 
ready begun to grow unbeeding of my presence. Mon- 
treuil saw me, and bis countenance erew soft. ' I know 
all,' I Said, as I caught bise^e wbich looked on me in pity, 
* I knovv all — tbey are married. Enougb ! witb my bope 
ceases my love : care not for me.' 

** Montreuil embraced, and spoke to me in kindness and 
in praise. He assured me tbat you bad kept your wed- 
ding so close a secret, tbat be knew it not, nor did even 
Desmarais, tili the evening before — tili after be bad pro- 

f)sed tbat I sbould visit Isora that very day. I know not, 
care not, wbether he was sincere in this. In whatever 
way one line in the dread scroll of bis conduct be read, 
the scroll was written in guHe, and in blood was it sealed. 
I appeared not to notice Montreuil or bis accomplice any 
more. The latter \e(t the house first. Montreuil stofe 
forth, as be Ihought, unobserved ; he was masked, and in 
complete disguise. I, too, went forth. I hastened to a: 
shop where such things were procured ; 1 purchased a 
mask and cloak similar to the priest's. I haa heard Mon- 
treuil agree witb Desmarais tbat the door of the house 
sbould be left ajar, in order to give greater facility to the 
escape of the lormer ; I repaired to the house in time to 
see Montreuil enter it. A stränge, sharp sort of cunning, 
whicb I bad never known before, ran througb the dark 
confusion of my raind. I waited for a minute, tili it was 
likely tbat Montreuil bad gained your Chamber ; I tben 
pushed open the door and ascendedi the stairs. I met no 
one— ^t he moonligbt feil around me, and its rays seemed to 
me like gbosts, pale and sbrouded, and gazing upon me 
witb wan and lustreless eyes. I know not bow I found 
your Chamber, but it was the only one I entered. I stood 
in the same room witb Isora and yourself— ye lay in sleep 

— Isora's face . O, God ! I know no more — ^no more 

of tbat ni^bt of horroi^— sa^e that I fled from the house 
reeking with Wood — a murderer — and the raurdererof Isora! 
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^ Tben came a kmg, ione dream. I was in a sea of 
blood— biood-red was tbe »cy, and one stiH, soirtary star, 
tbat ^leamed far away with a sickly and wan light, was 
the oiily spot, above afid arourd, whicb was not ot tbe 
same intolerable dye. And I thougbt m^ eyelids w^re 
cot off» as tbose of ttie Roman consul are «aid to bave been^ 
and l bad nothin^ to shield my eyes from tbat crimsoi» 
ligbt, and tbe rolhng waters of tbat unnatural sea. And 
tbe red air burned tbrougb my eyes into my brain, and tben 
tbat also, metbou^t, biecame blood ; and all meraory^ 
all Images of memory— all idea — wore a material sbape 
and a material colour, and were blood, to6. Every tbing 
was unutterably silent, except wben my own sbrieKs rang 
over tbe shoreless ocean, as 1 drifted on. At last I fixea 
my eyes — tbe eyes which 1 migbt never dose— upon tbat 
pale and Single star ; and after 1 badgazed a littie wbile» 
tbe Star seemed to change slowly — slowly — until it grew 
like tbe pale face of tbat murderedgirl, and tben itvanisbed, 
utterly, and all was blood. 

*' Tbis Vision was sornetimes broken— sometimes varied 
by olhers — but it always retamed ; and wben at last 1 
completely woke from it, I was in Italy in a convent. 
Montreuil bad lost no time intemovii^me from England, 
ßut once, sliorlly after my recovery, for I was mad for 
many montbs, be visited me, and he saw wbat a wreck l 
bad beoome. He pitied me ; and wben I told bim i 
longed above all things for liberty— for tbe green eartb and 
tbe fresb air, and a removal from tbat gloomy abodc, be 
opened tbe convent gates, and blessed me, and bade me 
so fortb. * All I require of you,' said be, * is a promise. 
u it is understood tbat you live, you will bepersecuted^by 
inquiries and questions, wbich will terminate in aconviction 
of your crime ; let it tberefore be reported in England tbat 
you are dead. Consent to tbe report, and promise never 
to qurt Italy, or to see MoKon Dcvereux.' 

** I promised— and tbat promise I have kept ; büt I pro- 
mised »ot tbat I would «ever reveal to you, Mi writing, the 
black tale wbich I bave now recorded. May it reacb you. 
Tbere is one in this vicinrty, who has promised to bear it 
to you ; he says be has known misery — and wlien be said 
so, bis voice sounded in my ears like yours ; and I looked 
upon bim, and thougbt bis features were cast somewbat in 
tbe same mould as your own — so I bav« trusted him, I 
have now told all. I bave wrenched tbe secret from my 
beart in agony and with fear. I bave told all — tbougb 
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the grim walls aiound to forbid it — thoueh dark wings have 
swept by me, and talons, as of a bird, liave attempted to 
tear away 4he paper on which I write — thoi^h eyes whose 
light was never drimk from earth have glared on me — and 
mocking voices ana horrible Jaugbler have made my flesh 
creep, and thrilled through the marrow of my bonea— 1 
have told all — I have fiauned ray last labour in th» worid^ 
and I will now lie down and die. 

"AüBREY DeVEREÜX." 

The paper dropped from my hands. Whaiev«r I bad 
feit in jreaaing it» I had not flinched once from Uie ta A. 
From the first word even to the last, I had gone thfourh 
the dreadfui tale, nor uttered a syllabie, nor moved a iinro. 
And flow as 1 rose, though l had found the being who to 
me had withered^his world into one im passable desert«*- 
though I had found the unrelenting foe, and the escaped 
muraerer of Isora— the object of the execration and vin- 
dictiveness of yeai's— not one Single throb of wrath— not 
one Single sentiment of veneeance, was in my breast, f 
passed at once to the be&ide of ray brother ; he was 
awake, but still and calm — ^the calm and stillness «f ex- 
hausted nature. 1 knelt down quietfy beside bim. i took 
bis band, and 1 sbrunk not from the toucb, tbouirh by that 
band die only woman I ever loved, had p^rishä. 

'* Look up» Aubrey !" said I, stru^ing with teats, whicb, 
despite of my most eamest elfort, came over me ; '* look 
up« all is foigiven. Who on earth sball withfaold j^ardon 
for a crime, which on earth has been so awfuHj pumshed ? 
Look up, Aubrey ; I am your brotber> and 1 KMgive you. 
You are right — my childhood tmu harsh and fieroe ; and 
had you feared me less, you might have confided in me, 
and you wonkl not have sinned and soffered as you have 
done now. Fear me no longer. Look up,.AuDrey, it is 
Morton who calls you. \Vhy do you fiot speak ? My 
brother, my biother— a word, a Single word, I implore 
you. 

For one moment did Aubrey raise bis eyes— ooe moment 
did he meet mine. His lip qurvered wildly— I beard the 
death-rattle— he sunk back, and bis band diopped from 
my clasp. My words had snapped asunder the last diord 
of life* Mercifui Heaven! I thank thce that those wordi 
. w^re the words of pardon. 

t4* 
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CHAPTER \ 

.tiwIikhUie Higtory makea a great atride towaxds the final Catastropke— 
Tbe return to England, and Hie Visit to a Devotee. ■ . 

At ni^ht, and in the tbrilling forms of the Catholic rilual, 
was Aubrey Devereux consigned to earth. After the cere- 
monj I could linger no longer in the vicinity of the her- 
mitage. 1 took leave of the abbot, and richly endowed 
bis convent in return for the protection it had afforded to ' 
the anchorite, and the masses which had been said for hb 
soul. Before I Jeft Anselmo, 1 questioned bim if any friend 
to the berinit had ever, during bis seclusion, beld any com- 
munication with the abbot respectii^ him. Anselmo, after 
a little hesitation, confessed that a man, a FrencbmaD; 
seeaiingly of no high rank, had several times visited the 
conven^ as if to scrutinize the%habits and Hfe of the ancho- 
rite ; he had declared hiniself commissioned by the her- 
init's relatives to make inquiiy of hin) from time to time ; 
but he had given the abbot no clue to discover himself, 
thougb Anselmo had especially hinted at the expediency 
of beif^ acquainted with sonie quarter to which . he coula 
direct any informationof change in the hermit's habits or 
bealth. Tbis man had been last to the convent about two 
nioiiths before the present date ; but one of the biotbeis 
declared that he had seen him in the vicinity cf the well 
on the very day on which the hermit died. The descrip- 
tion of this stranger was essentially different from that 
which would have been given of Montreuil, but I imagined 
that if not the Abb§ himself the stranger was one in bis 
confidenee or bis employ. 

I now nepaired to Korne, where l made the most exten- 
sive, thougn guarded inquiries after Montreuil, and at 
len|;th I leamed that he was lying copcealed, or rather un- 
noticed, in England, under a di^^uised name ; having, by 
friends, or by money, obtained therein a tacit connivance, 
though not an open pardon. No sooner did 1 learo this 
ioteliigencet than I resolved fortbwith to depart to that 
countiy. I crossed the Alpsr-trayersed France*-and took 
Mp at Calais for Dover. 
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Behoid me thcn upot^ tbe swift seasbent upon a double 
Durpose — ^reconciliation with a brother whora I bad wrong- 
ed, and vengeance — no, not vengeance, but justice against 
tbe criroinaJ I bad discovered ! No ! it was not revenge 
— it was no infuriate, no unboljr desjre of inflicting punisb- 
ment upon a personal foe, whicb possessed me — it was a 
steady, calm, unwavering resolulion, to obtain justice 
ap:ainst tbe profound and systematized guilt of a villain 
wbo bad been tbe bane of all wbo bad coine within bis 
contact, tbat nerved my arm and engrossed my beart. 
Bear- witness, Heaven, I am not a vindictive man l I bave, 
it is true, been extreme in batred, as in love ; but I bave 
ever bad tbe power to cnntrql »lyself from yielding to its 
Impulse. W'iien tbe füll persuasion of Geraid's crime 
reigned within me, I bad thralled my emotion, 1 had curbed 
it within tbe circle of my own beart, though there, thus 
pent and self-consuming, it was an agon^ and a torture ; I 
bad resisted the voice o( tbat blood which cried from the 
earth against a murderer, and which had consigned the 
solemn charge of justice to my hands. Year after year I 
bad nursed an unappeased desire ; nor ever, wben it stun^ 
tbe most, suffered it to become an actual revenge. I had 
knelt in tears and in softness by Aubrey's bed— I had 
poured fdrtb my pardon over bim — l had feit, wbile I did 
so, no, not so much sternness as would bave slain a worm. 
By bis band bad tbe murtherous stroke been dealt— on bis 
soul was the crimson stain of tbat blood which bad flowed 
through the veins of the gentlest and the most innocent of 
God's creatures — ^and vet the blow was unaven^ed and the 
crime forgiven. For him there was a palliative, or even 
a gloomy but an unanswerable excuse. In the confession 
which had so terribly solved the mystery of my life, the 
seeds of tbat curse, which had ^rown at last into madness, 
migbt be discovered even in tbe first dawn of Aubrey's 
existence. The latent poison might be detected in the 
morbid fever of bis youi% devotion — in bis jealous cravings 
of affection — in the first flusb of bis ill-omened love, even 
before rivalsbip and wrath besan. Then, too, bis guilt 
had not been regularly organized into one cold and den be- 
rate System — it broke forlh in impetuous starts, in frantic 
paroxysms — it was often wrestled witb, tbouffb by a feebje 
roind — it was often conquered by a tender, tuougb a fitful 
temper— it migbt not bave rusbed into tbe last and most 
awiul crime, but for the damniog instigation and tbe atro- 
cious craft of one, wbo (Aubrey rightly said) could wield 
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«nd mouW Ihe unhappy victim alliB w ill . MJght not, did 
I say ? Kay, but for Monti^uirs aocureed kmaence, M 
I not Aubrey's own wordlhat tbat crime never woMhave 
been committcd ? He had resolved to stifle bis love^is 
hearl bad already meltf.d to Isora and to nie— be bad aheady 
tasted tbe sweets a( a virtuous resohition, and conquered 
the ftrst bitterness of Opposition to bis passion. Wliy sbouid 
not tbe resolution tiius auspicrousty begun bave been inel- 
ioTved mto effect? Wby should not tbe j^rateful and awfal 
reroembrance of tbe cricne be bad escaped continue to pre- 
scrve bim from mcditating cptnie anew ? And (O, tbou^, 
wbicb, wbile l now write, steals over rae atKi brkigfs with 
it an unutterable borde of emotions) but fbr tbat a|l-taintin|f, 
all-witbering influence, Aubrey's soiil migbt at tbis momeiit 
ba?e been pure from murder, and isora, tbe living^ horBt 
hy my side. 

What wonder, as tbese ihougbts came över me, Aat 
sense, feelit^, reason, gradualiy shrunk and hardened m(o 
one Stern resoive ? I looked as from a beigbt over tbe 
whole conduct of Montreuil : I saw bim in our earlj in- 
fancy wttb ^beyond tbe eeneral poücjr of intrigwc) do 
definitc motive» no fixed aesign^ whidi mi^t soiriewbat 
have tessened tbe callousness of the crime, not only 
fomenttne dissentions in the hearts of brothers— not only 
turning tbe season of warm affections and yet of unopeneü 
passion, into strife and rancour — but seizin^ upon tbe io- 
berent and reigning vice of our bosoms, whicb be should 
have seized to crusli — in order only by that master vice to 
"weave our characters and sway ouj conduct to bis wil), 
v?henever a cooi-blooded and meTci^ess policj^ required us 
to be of that will the minions and the tools. Thus bad he 
taken hold of the discased jealousy ot' Aubrey, and by 
that handle, joined to tbe laten. spring of superstitioD, 
guided iiim on bis wrelcbcd course of misery and goilt, 
Thus, by a moral irresolution in Gerald bad he bowed 
bim also to bis purposes, and by an infantine animosity 
betvveen tbat brolher and myseff, held us botb in a State 
of mutual Iratred whicb 1 shuddercd to lecall. Readily 
could I now perceive that my chai^es or my suspicions 
against (rerald, wiiicb, in ordinary circumstances, be migbt 
have dispassionately corne forward to disprovc, bad been 
represented to bim by Montreuil in the ligbt of groundiess 
and wilfd insults ; and thus be bad been hd to scom Üiat 
füll and cool explanation whicb, if it bad not eluctdated the 
mystery t>f my afflictbns, would have removed tfie false 
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suspicion of guiit fröre bimself, and tbe real g^uilt öf wratb 
and animosi^ fram me. 

Tbe criine of the forged wiH, and tbe outraee (o fhe 
dead aod to myself, was a link in bis woven ^uin wiiich I 
regarded tbe least 1 looked ratber to tbe biack and tbe 
consuaiinate craft b^ wbicb Aubrey bad been inrmlicated 
in that sin ; and my Indignation became mixed witn borror 
wben I saw Montreuil workiiig to tbat end of fraud by tbe 
iqgtigation not only of a guilty and unlawful passion, but of 
tbe yet more nnnatural and terrific engine ot frenzy-«-of a 
maniac's despair. Over tbe peace — the happiness — tbe 
honour-^the virtue of a wboJe family, throogti fraud and. 
througb blood, tbis priest bad marcbed onwara to tlie goal 
of bis icy and beartless ambitioi:» unrelentin^ and unre- 
penting ; ^ but not/' I said, as 1 clenched iny band tili tbe 
naiia met in tbe fleshy *' not for evcr unqbecked and unre- 
quited.'* 

But in wbat manner was justice^ to be obtained ? A 

gublic CGurt of law ? Wbat, drag forward the deep dis- 
onour of my bouse— tbe gloomy and convulsiye history of 
my departed brother — bis crime and insanity? Wbat, 
bring tbat history, connected as it was with tbe fate oi 
Isora, before tbe eurious,and the insolent gaze of the bab- 
bling World ? Bare that awful record to the jests, to the 
scrutiny, tbe man^el and tbe pity of that most coarse 
of all tribunals— an Englisb court of law ? and that roost 
torturii^ of aJl exposures — the vulgär comments of an 
Englisb public ? Could I do tbis ? Yea, in the stemness 
of iny soul, 1 feit that I could submit even to that humilia« 
tion, if no other way presented itself by wbicb I could 
arrive at justice, iras therc no other way? — at tliat ques- 
tion eonjecture paused— I ibrmed no scheme, or ratber, I 
formed a hundred and rejected them all ; my mind settled, 
at last, into an indistinct, unquestioned, but prophetic reso- 
tion, that whenever my path crossed Montreirirs, it should 
be to the destruction of one of us. 1 asked not bow, nor 
wbefe, tbe blow was dealt ; I feit only a soleron and ex- 
ultant certainty, that wbelher it borrowed the swcMd of the 
law, or the weapon of private justice, mine sbould be the 
band wbicb. broijjg;bt retribution to tbe ashes of the dead, 
and the agony otthe survivor. 

So sooB as my mind bad subsided into this determina- 
tion, I suflGered iny thoughts to dwell upon subjects Icss 
sternly agitating. Fondly did I look forward to a meet- 
ing witb Gerald, and a reconciliation of all our early and 
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most frivolous disputes. As an atonemeut ior the injustice 
mv suspicions baa done him, I resolvcd not to reclaim my 
inheritance. My fortune was already ample^ and all that 
I cared to possess/)f the hereditary estates, were the ruios 
of the old house, and the copses of the surrounding park ; 
tbese Gerald would in all likelihood easily yield to me : 
and with the natural sanguineness of my temperament, I 
already planned the reconstruction of the ancient building, 
and the method of that solitary life in wbich I resol?ed 
that thfe remainder of my ycars shouM be spent. 

Tuming from this train of thought, I recurred to the 
mysterious and sudden disappearance of Oswald : that I 
was now easily able to account for. There could be no 
doubt but that Montreuil had (immediately after the 
murder), as he declared he would, induced Oswald to 
quit Ei^land, and preserve silence, either bjr bribery or by 
threats. And when I recalled the Impression which the 
man had made upon me — an impression certainly not 
fatourable to the exaltation or the rigid honestyof his 
mind-»I could not but ima^ine that one or the other of 
these means Montreuil found far from difficult of success. 
The delirious fever into which the wounds and the scene 
of that night had thrown me, and the long interval that 
consequently elapsed before inquiry was directed to Os- 
wald, gave bim every opportunity and indulgence in ab- 
senting himself from the country, and it was not improba- 
ble that he had accompanied Aubrey to Italy. . 

Here I paused, in deep acknowledgment of the truth of 
Aubrey's assertion, that " under similar circumstances, I 
might, perhaps, have been equally guilty." My passions 
had indeed been *' intense and fierce as his own ;'' and there 
was a dread coincidence in the State of mind into which 
each of us had been thrown by the event of that night, 
which made the epoch of a desolate existence to both of 
US ; if mine had been but a passing delirium, and his a con- 
tirmed and lasting diseasc ot the intellect, the causes of our 
malady had been widely different. He had been the cri- 
minal — J only the sufferer ! 

Thus as r leaned over the deck, and the waves bore me 
homeward, after so many years and vicissitudes, did the 
shadows of thought ana memory flit across me. How 
seemin^ly apart, yet how closel v hnked, had been the great 
events m my wandering and wild life. My early acquaint- 
ance with ßolingbroke, whom for more than nine years I 
had not seen, and who, at a superficial glance, would seem 
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io have exerciaed an influence oyer my public ratber tban 
iny private life, — faow secretly, yet bow powerfully» bad 
tbat circamstance ]ed even to tbe very tbougbts whico now 
possessed roe» and to tbe very object on wbicb I was now 
Dound. Bot for tbat circumstance» I migbt not bave leamed 
of tbe retreat of Don Diego D'Alvarez in bis lasl illness ; 
I migbt never baye renewed my love to Isora, and wbat- 
ever bad been ber fate, destitution and poverty v/ould have 
been a less misfortune tban ber union witb me. But for 
my friendship for Bolingbroke, I migbt not bave vistted 
France, nor ffained tbe favour of tbe Reeent, nor tbe ill 
Offices of Duboisy nor tbe protection and Kindness of tbe 
Czar. I migbt never bave been ambassador at tbe Court 
of — *, nor met witb Bezoni, nor souffbt an asylum for a 
spirit sated witb pomp and tbirsting lor trutb, at tbe foot 
of tbe Apenninesf nor read tbat bistory (wbicb, indeed, 
migbt- tben never have occurred,) tbat now rankled at my 
heart, urging my moviements and colourinff my desires. 
Tbus, by tbe finest but tbe strongest mesbes, had tbe thread 
of my political bonours been woven witb tbat of my pri- 
vate amictions. And tbus, even at tbe licentious festivals 
of tbe Regent of France, or tbe lifeless parade of tbe Court 
of , tbe dark stream of events bad flowed onward be- 
neath my feet, bearing me insensibly to tbat verv spot of 
tirae,from wbicb I no# surveyed tbe past and looked upon 
tbe mist and sfaadows of tbe future. 

Adverse winds made tbe little voyage across tbe Chan- 
nel a business of four days. On tbe evening of tbe last we 
landed at Dover. Witbin tbirty miles of tbat town was 
my motber's retreat ; and 1 resolved, before I sought a re- 
couciliation witb Gerald, or justice against Montreuil, to 
Visit her seclusion. Accordingly, the next day, I repaired 
to ber abode. 

Wbat a contrast is there between the lives of human 
beings ! Considering tbe beginning and the end of all mor- 
lal careers are tbe same, bow wonderfully is the interval 
varied ! Some, the weeds of tbe world, dashed from shore 
to shore — all vicissitude — -enterprise — strife — -disquiet ; 
otbers, tbe world's liehen— rooted to some peaceful rock— 
growing— flourishing— withering on the same SDot,--«carce 
a feeling exercised—scarce a sentiment called forth — 
scarce a tithe of tbe properties of their very nature ex- 
panded into action. . ., j j 

There was an air of quiet and stiUness m the red quad 
rangular building, as my carriage stopped at its porch, 
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whieh Struck upon me, like a breathln^ reproach to those 
wbo souefat (he abode of peace witfa leelii^s opposed to 
the spint of the place. A small projcctk^ porcbwas 
covered with ivy, and tfaencc issued an a^ed f>oi1ress in 
answcr to my simnnons. 

" The Counless Devereux," said she, " is now the sii- 
perior of the society," (convent they called it not,) " and 
rarely admits any stranger. "* . 

I gave in my claim to admission, and wa» ushered into 
a smaU parlour : alt tbere/too, was still — tbe brown oak 
wainscotting—^the buge chairs — the few antique portraits 
— ^tbe tminhabited aspect of the Chamber — all were süentty 
eloquent of ^uietude—but a quietude comförtless and som- 
bre. At lel^th, my mother appeared, I sprang forward— 
my childbood wasbefore me-^years — care--diange were 
foigötten— I was a boy again — 1 spning forward, and was 
in my mother's embrace ! It was long before recorering 
myself, I noted how lifeless and chill was that embrace» 
but I did so at last, and my enthusiasm withered at onee. 

We sat down togethet*, and conversed long and uninter- 
ruptedly, but our conversation was like that of acquaint- 
ances, not the. fondest and dosest of all relations— -(for I 
need scarcely add that I told her t»ot of my meeting wiüi 
Aubrey, nor undeceived her with respect to the date of bis 
death). Eveiy monastic recluse flhat 1 had hitherto Seen» 
even in the most seeming content with retirement, bad 
loved to converse of the exterior world, and had betrayed 
an inteiest in its events — för my mother onlyi worldly ob- 
jects and interests seeraed utterly dead. She express^ 




hear of my travefs or my adventures — she testißed 
even no willingness to speak of herseif— ^e described 
to me the life of one day, and then told me that the bis- 
tory of ten years was told. A close cap confined all the 
locKS for whose rieb luxuriance and golden hue she had 
once been noted — for here they were not the victim of a 
vow, as in a nunneiy they would have been — and her dress 
was ^lain, simple, and unadonied : save these alteratioBS 
of attire, none were visible in her exterior — the torpor of 
her life seemed to have paralyzed even time — the ptoom 
yei dwelt in her unwrinkled cheek — tbe moutb had ndt 
fallen— tbe faultless features were faultless slfll. But tbere 
was a deeper stillness than ever breatbiiig fbrougk th» 
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-. YfSsÄe : it wsa as if thesoul bad been lulle4 to sleep— h^r 

V BHen was Ufeless— >ber voice was ]ifeles$— ber gesture wat 

V. HfekessT-rtie impression sbe produced was like that of eth 

^ t tei-ifig some Chamber whicb bas not been entered before 

Ibr a cealurv. She consented to my request to stay with 

ber aU the day — ^a,bed was prepared for me, and at sunrise 

tbe next mornir^, I was fbldea once more in tbe cbilling 

ruechanisin of ber embrace, and dismissed on my joumey 

to tb^ jEhetropolis.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tlie BeCreat of a eddMrated Mani and a Visit tb a grest Poet. 

I ARRiVED in town, and drove at once to Gerald^ 
bouse : It was not difficult to find it» for in my young d^y 
it bad been tbe residence of tbe Duke of — — ; and 
l^e'althy as 1 knew was tbe owlier of tbe Devereux Jfands, 
1 was somewbat startled at tbe extent and fbe magnificencp. 
6f bis paUce. To my inexpressible disappointment, f 
fbund that Gerald bad Icfl London a day or two before my 
arrival» oh a visit to a noblemao nearly connected witb our 
faouiy, and residing in tbe same county as that in wbicb 
Devereyx Court wä« situated. Since tne fire whicb bad 
.destroyed dU of tbe old bouse but tbe one tower Which 
I bad considered as pecuiiarly my own, Gerald, 1 beard, 
had alwayst in visitin^ bis estates, taken up bis abode at 
tbe mansion of one or otber of bis neigbbotirs; and to 
Lord —'s bouse, I now resolved tö repair. My joumey 
was delayed for a day or two, by accidentally seeing ^/i 
tbe door of tbe botel, to whicb I drove from Gerald*s house, 
tbe favourite senrartt of Lord Bolingbroke. Tbis circum- 
stance revived in me, at once, all my attachment to that 
personage, and bearlhg be wais athis country bouse, wtthin 
a few miles from town^ I resolved tbe next mörning to visit 
hia. It was not only that I coQtem{>lated witb an eager, 
jei a melancbolr interest^ an interview witb one whose 
l^lazing Carter I bad long watcbed, and whose letters (for» 
during tbe years we bad been parted, he wrote to me 
ollen) seemed lo testify tbe same ^tiety of tbe trmmpb^ 
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and gauds of ämbition which had biou&'ht somefhing of 
wisdom to myself; it was not only that 1 wished tp com' 
tnune witb tbat Bolingbroke in retirement, whom 1 had 
known the oracIe of statesmen, and the pride of courts ; 
nor evea that l loved the man, and was eager once more 
to embrace bim ; — a fiercer and more active motive ur^ 
me to Visit one wbose knowledge of all men, and apphca- 
tion of their various Utilities were so remaiii:able, and wbo» 
«ven in bis present peace and retirement, woald, not im- 
probably, be acauainted with the abode of tbat unquiet 
and plotting ecciesiastic whom I now panted to discover> 
and whom Bolii^broke had of old oflen guided or em- 
ployed. 

When my carriage stopped at the statesman's door, I 
ivas informed that Lord Bolifttcbroke was at bis iarm. 
Farm ! how oddly did that wora sound in my ear, coupled 
as it was with the name of one so brilliant and so riestiess. 
I asked the servant to direct me where I should find him» 
and following the directions, I proceeded to the search 
alone. It was a day towards the dose of auturan, bricht, 
soft, clear, and calm as the decline of a vigoTous and genia! 
age. I walked slowly through a field robbed of its golden 
grain, and as I entered another, I saw the object of ray 
search. He had seemingly just given some Orders to a 
person in a labourer's dress, wbo was quitting bim, and 
with downcast eyes he was approaching towards me. I 
floted how slow and even was the pace which once stately, 
yet rapid and irregulär, had betrayed the hau^hhr but wild 
character of bis mind. He paused often, as if in thought, 
and I observed that once he stopped longer tban usual, 
and seemed to gaze wistfully on the ground. Afterward 
(when I hadjoined bim) we passed that spot, and I 
remarked, with a secret smile, that it contained one of 
those little mounds in whicb that busy and berded Iribe 
oT the insect race, which have been held out to man's 
social State at once as a mockery and a model, held 
their populous home. There seemed a latent moral in 
the pause and watch of the disappointed statesman b^ 
tbat mound, which afiforded a clue to the nature of h» 
reflections. 

He did not see me tili I was close before hiro, and had 
called bim by bis name, nor did he at first recognise me, 
for my parb was foreign, and my Upper lip unshaven ; and, 
as I said before, years had strangely alteied me. But 
when he did, he testified all the cordia% I had antici- 



»flted. I linked my arm m bis, and we walked to and fro 
iOT hours» talking of all that bad passed since and before 
our parting;, and feeling nur bearts wann to eacb otber as 
Ve talked. 

**The last time I saw you,"said be, "how widely did 
our bopes and objöcts alffer ; yours from ray own — joii 
secipingly bad tbe vanta^e ground, but it was an artificial 
euiinence, and my level State, tbougb it appeared less 
temptin^, was more secur^. l bad just been disgraced by 
a misguided and un^rateful pn'nce. I bad already gone 
inio a retirement, wb^re my only bonours were propor- 
tioned to my fortitude in bearing condemnation — and my 
only flattcrer was tbe bopfv of finding a companion and a 
Mentor in myself. You, my friend, parted witb life oefore 
you ; and you only relinquisbed tbe pursuit of Fortune at 
one court, to meet ber auvances at anotber. Nearly ten 
years have flown since tbait time — my Situation is but little 
changed— ^I am retumed, it is frue, to my native soil, but 
not to a soi] niore indulgent to ambition and exertion than 
tbe scene of my e.\i]e. My spbere of action is still sbut 
from me — my mind is still banisked,* You return young in 
years, but füll of successes. Have tbey brougbt you bap- 
piness, Devereux ? or have you yet a temper to envy my 
content ?" 

" Alas !" Said I, " who cao'bear too close a searcb beneatb 
tbe mask and robe. Talk not of me now. It is ungrä- 
cious for tbe fortunate to repine — and I reserve wbatevej 
may disquiet me witbin, for your future consoiation and 
.advice. At present speak to me of yourself— you are 
bappy, iben ? . 

,. "1 am!" Said Bolingbroke,empbaticälIy.— "Life seems 
to me to possess two treasures— one ^littl^ring and preca- 
dousy tbe otber of less rieb a sbow, out of a more solid 
value. Tbe one is Power, tbe o^er Virtue ; and tbere is 
tbis main difference belween tbe two— Power is intrusted 
to US as a loan ever required again, arid witb a terribie 
.irrear ofinterest— Virtue obtained by us as a boon whicb 
we can only lose througb our own folly, wben once it is 
acquired. In my youlb 1 was caught by tbe forraer— 
bence . my errors and my misfortunes ! In my declininff 
years I have sougbt tbe latter ; bence my palTiatives and 
fny consoiation. But you have not seen my bome and atl 

* I need acaitely remind Üie reader tbat Lord Boüngbroke, though he bad 
reedved .a füll iiardon, was forbidden to remmo Jiis leat iii the hOUBe of 
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its aftmctions»" added Bolii^broke witha amile, whk^ f» 
minded me of bis fonner seltT " 1 will show them ta you. 
And we turned our steps X*^ the house. 

As we walked thitber, I wondered to find how little me^ 
lancboly was tbe cbange BoIing;broke bad undeiigone. Ten 
years» wbicb bring man from bis prime to bis decaj, bad 
indeed lefl a potent trace upon bis stately fortny and tbe 
still unrivalled oeautT of bis noole features ; but tbe manner 
gained all tbat tbe form bad lost, in bis days of more 
noisy greatness, tbere bad been sometbing artificial and 
unquiet in tbe sparkling alterat ions be bad loved to assume. 
He bad been too fond of cbangin^ wisdom by a quick tum 
into wit — too fond of tbe affectation of borcfering tbe seri* 
ous witb tbe gay— tbe business witb tbe pleasure. if tbis 
bad not taken from tbe polisb of bis manner, it bad dikni- 
nisbed its dignity, and given it tbe air of being assumed and 
insincere. Now all was quiet, eamest, and impressi?e ; 
tbere was tendemess even in wbat was melancbc^ : and 
if tbere yet lingered tbe affectation of blendif^ tbe classic 
cbaracter witb bis own, tbe cbaracter was more noMe^and 
the affectation more unseen. But tbis naanner was only ^ 
faint mirror of a mind which, retaining much of its fonner 
mould, bad been embellisbed and exalted by adversity« and 
wbicb, if it banished not its (brmer frailties, bad acquired 
a tbousand new virtues'to redecm tbem 

'* You see," said my companbn, pointtng to tbe walls of 
the ball, wbicb we haa now entered, " tbe subject wbicb a( 
presentoccupies tbegreaterpartof my attention. I ammedi- 
tating bow to make tbe ball most illustrative of itsowöer's 
pursuits. You see tbe desire of improving, of creating» 
and of associatiqg the improvement and tbe creation wifli 
ourselves, foHows us banished men eren to our seclusion. 
l think ofhaving tbose walls painted witb tbe implements 
of busbandiy, and througb pictures of spades, ana plough- 
shares, to express my employments, ajsd testify my coi^ 
tent in tbem." 

" Cincinnatus is a better model tban Aristippus, confess 
it," said I, smiling. "Birt if the Senators come bitber to 
sumnaon you to power, will you resemble the Roman, not 
only in being found at your plougb, but in your reluctance 
to leave it, and your eagemess to return ?" 

" Wbat shall f say to you f replied ßolinffbrofce. ^ Will 
you pla]^ the cynic, if I answer no ? We mould not boast 
of despising power, wben of use to others, but of betof 
contented to hve witbout it. Tbis is tbe end of my phite* 
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Mflb^ t Bttt let me present jou to one whom I value mofe 
■ow than I Talued power at auy time." 

Ab be said this» ßoliogbroke threw apen (he door of aa 
^[lartmen^ and introduced me to a lady with wbom he bad 
round thatdomestic happiness deniedliim in bis first mar- 
riage. The niece of Madame de Maintenon, tbis most 
charmiog woman possessed all her aunt's wit, and far more 
than all her auut's beauty.* She was in weak health ; but 
her yivacity was extreme, and her conversation just what 
should be the conversation ofa woman whoshines without 
striving for it. 

The business on which 1 was bound only allowed me to 
stay two dars with Bolingbrc^e, and tbis 1 stated at first, 
lest he should have dragged me over bis farm. It is very 
odd to me» who think that on a great legi^ative scale, I 
am not quite Ignorant of agricultural matters, how exceed- 
ingly ignorant 1 am of them on a smal) scale ; and I really 
do hat^ oats and bariey, when considered at so much per 
sack, with a very unphilosophical batred. 

" Well," said my nost, after vainiy endeavouring to in- 
duce me to promise a longer stay, ^* if you can onTy gire 
US two days, I must write and excuse myself to a gpreat 
matt with whom I was to dine to-day : yet, if it were not 
so inhospitable, 1 should like much to carry you with me 
to bis bouse ; for I own that I wish you to see my compa- 
DioQS, and to leam that if I still consult the oracleji» they are 
less for the prsdictions ol' fortune than as the inspiratbns of 
the god.'* 

** Ah!" said Lady Bolin^broke, who spoke in Frencb, . 
" I know whom you allu<& to. ^ Give bim my homage, 
and assure bim, when he next Visits us, we will appoint six 
dames du ^^iaii to receive and pet bim." 

Upon this I insisted upon accompanying ßolingbroke to 
the bouse of so fortunate a being, and he consented to my 
wish with feigned reluctance, but evident pleasure. . 

'' And who, ss^ I to Lady Bolingbroke, '* is the happy 
okaect of so much respect ?" 

Lady Bolii^broke answered, laugbine, that notbin^ was 
so pleasant as suspense, and that it would be cruel m her 
to deprive me of it ; and we conversed with so much zestj. 

* ** I am BOt aahaoied to say to you that I admire bor more «very bonr of 
Wa VkH^*^lMUrfr<m Jjvrd Bolingkrok» to SwifU 

Boiingbroke loved her to the Uwt ; and perhaps it fi Just to a man lo cele- 
bratied for hia gallantries, to add, that this benutiful and accomplished woman 
to havc admlred ond csteemtd as much a? tbt loved Mm. — Kd< 
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tfaat it was not tili ßolingbroke bad left the room for some 
momentfij that I observed he was not ^resent J took tiw 
opp(»rtunity to reroark that I was rejoiced to find faitn so 
happy, anä with such just cause for hai)piness. «• 

" He is bappy, though, at tiraes, he is restless. How, 
chained to tnis oar, can he be otberwise ?*' answered 
' Lady ßolingbroke, with a sigh : " bul bis friends," she 
added, " wbo must enjoy bis retirement» must yet lament 
it. His genius is not Wasted bere, it is true : wbere cotdd 
h be wasled ? Bul wbo does not feel that it is employed 
in too conüned a sphere. And yet — " and l saw a tear 
Start to her eye — ^^ 1, at least, ougnt not to repine, I sliould 
lose the best part of my bappiness if there was notbing I 
could console bim for. 

" Beiieve me," said I, " I have fcnown Boiingbroke in 
the zenith of bis success ; but never fcnew bim so wortby 
of congratulation as nerw P^ 

"Is tbal flattery to bim or to me?" said Lady ßoling- 
broke, smiüng arcbly, for her smiks were quick successors 
to her tears. 

*^ Detfär di^ioriP^ answered I^ ** but you must allow, 
that, thou^^b \i is a fine thing to have all that the world can 
give, it is still better to gain something that the world can- 
not take away?" 

^Et vouß aussi Stes philosophe!" cried Lady ßoling- 
broke, gayl^. " Ah, poor me ! in my youth, my pprtion 
was the cioister ;♦ in my later years 1 am banished to the 
porch! You have no conception, Monsieur Devereux, 
• wbat wise faces and profound maxims we have bere ; es- 
pecially as all wbo coine to visit my lörd, think it neces- 
sary to ijuote Tully, and talk of solitude as if it were a 
heaven i Lespauvres bons gens! they seem a little sur^ 
prised when Henry receives them smiiingiy — begs them to 
construe the Lalin---ffives them good w ine, and sends thera 
back to London with faces half the lengtb they were on 
theii arrival, Mais voici Monsieur le fermier philösophe" 

And Boiingbroke entering, 1 took my leave of this lively 
and interesting lady,-and entered his carriage. 

As söon as we were seated,be pressed me for my rea- 
sons for refusing to prolong my visit. A« l thought they 
would be more opportune after the excursion of the day 
was over, and as, in truth, 1 was not eager to relate them, 
I begged to defer the narration tili our return toliis houst 
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at nfgik^ and then I dliected the conv^rsatioD into a i ew 
chaooeL 

** Mj Chief compaoion," said Bdjngbrokey after de- 
scribing (o rae bis course of life,^ ** is the man you aie 
about to Visit : he bas bis firailties and infirmities — and in 
sa^ing that, l onlj \mp\j that he is human — but he is 
wise, reflectire, generous, and affectionate; add tbese 
qualities to a dazzling wit» and a ^enius deep, if not 
sublime, and what wonder that we folget somethiite; of 
yanity and somethin^ of fretfulness— eitects rather öf the 
frame than of the mind ; the wonder onij 19» that with a 
body the victim to eveijr disease» crippled and imbecile 
from the cradle, bis fraiities should not oe more numerous, 
and bis care, bis thou^ts, and attentions not wboily 
limited to bis own complaints— for the sickly are ahnest 
of necessity selfisb — and that mind must have a vast share 
of benevolence, which can aJways retain the soflness of 
charity and love for ötbers, when pain and disease consti^ 
tute the morbid links that perpetuaily bind it toself. If this 
great character is my cbief corapanion, iny chief corres- 
pondent is ncM less distinguished ; in a word, no longer to 
Keep you in suspense, Pope is my companion, and Swift 
my correspondert." 

" You are fortunate — but so also are they. Your letter 
informed me of Swift's honourabie exile in Ireiand— bow 
does he bear it ?" 

** Too feelin&^y — bis dnappointments tum bis blood to 
acjd. He said, charactenstically enough, in one of bis 
letters, that in fishing once when he was a little boy, he 
feit a great fish at the end of his line, wbich he drew up 
almost to the ground, but it dropped in, and the disappuint* 
ment, he adds, vexes hini to this day, and he believps it to 
be the type of all bis future disappointments :* it is won- 

* In this letter, Swift adds, " I sboiild be asbamed to say tbis if you (Lord 
BolHigbroIce) had not a spif it Atter to bear your own inisfortunes tban I have 
to thinic of thera ;" and ttiis Ls true. Nothing can be inore strllciiig, or niore 
honoarahle to Lord Bolingbroke, than the contrast b«^twet?n dwifi's lutters and 
thatnobleman*8 upon the Sttbject of iheir mutuai diflapptnntments I etip^ially 
note the nontraat, because it has bcen so grievously the cuat of Lord Rollng- 
bro]ce*s deeriers to represent bis affectipn for retirement as hollow, and hisre- 
i4[nation in adverrity as a boast rather than a fa«l. Now I will challe.n^p any 
one (Aoroitf Aiy and dispassionately to examine what is left to us of tlie lifc of 
this great man, and after havin« done sti, to select from all modern history an 
exampie of one who, in the prlme of life and height of ambition, ever passed 
from a rery active and exciting carecr into retirement and disKrace, and bore 
tbe ctaange--long, bitter, and permanent as it was— with a greaier and vaan 
tboronghiyjmstuned magnaoimUy than Lord Bolingbroke. He bas been re* 
proached for ti^king part in politicai contest in tbe roidst of hia praises and 
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derful homr rehcU»^ 2i "Mif aa^e nykid aiob^ inta 

^ Tet whjr sb^iM reäreüMnt Ve test ? Boyob recoDect 
mibe &dt conversätion wt ^er faad tGektker, tre ti^^ed. 
of Cowicif? l>&vou/f«tcolleGtb0w jcethri and «f«n wkr 
Ifniel^, he hiß safd K^ogfltatMifi is that w Aftcb djstingiiisbes 
tfie solitade of a ^ 6*efn älart of a wild beast ?' '^ 

^ It is finely said/' anm^red BoltqgiHoke, '^ but Swift 
was borntiot lor cogitMion» twit action^^or tvrbukoC 4iines, 
not for calm. He ceases 1o be gwat directly he 13 still ; 
and his brttemess at e^wty Texation isao gpieaf^ thai I hava 
often tboug^ht, in listening to bim, of tbe Abbfe de Cjran, 
who, attcmpting to tbrovr mftsbelis out of the bars of bis 
Window, and con^tanlly failln^ in tlie attempt, excletmed, 
in a paroxystn of rag«, * Tbos doe» Providefice deliglit m 
frustrating my desiffns !"* 

" But yoa nave fidlen früm fufar grtaier poirä o^ h9pe 
than Swifi cotdd ever hofoe attatnee^voa bear tbe cbaage 
well, but not, / hope, witfaoiit a strugipe.*' 

** I ou are rigbt— wo« witbout a struegie : Wihile corrup- 
t)on thrives I will not be silent; whfle bacLonea fisovefn, 
J will not be stUI." 

, In conversation of this sort passed tbe tkne^ Uli w« ar- 
rived at Pope's villa. 

We found tbe poet in bis stud^y'^ndued, aasome ef bis 
pictures represent bim, in a long gown and a velv«( cap. 
He receiFea Bolingbroke withgveattendenicas» and beiM^, 
as be Said, in roboster bealtli ten he faad eqjc^ed for 
montbs, be insisted on carry nag us tolns grotto. IkBow 



"afteeted enjoyment** cf retirODent; «nd üik^made matter of reproacb,1e 
exactly tbe tidideciiMi which he aeeon to me tbe mo$t Wortby of praise. For, 
putting aside all motivep for aetion, on tbe puritjrof wbldi raea are geMstUy 
incredulous, as aliatred to ill föv«niment<m antlpatbr woaderfnl^ 8ii«ig in 
wise men, and wonderfully weak in fools) tbe bonest iropulae of tbe citizeOf 
and the better and higher aentiments to wbicb Bolingbroke appeared pecu- 
liarly alive, of affection to mankind— potting tbeae atteily aaide^t must be 
owned that resignation ia tlie snore noble in proportioD as it is ibe lese panftvc 
—that retirement is only a morbid s^flshnessifit probifait elerttoos forMbon ; 
that it is only really dignified and noble wh«n it is tiie shade wbence iasuea tbe 
Oracles that ai« to instnictmankind; and th»i retirenient of tblt MKtOi« iit tte 
sole seclusion which a good and wise man will covet or coaaaaA. The vcry 
pbilosophy which makes such a man seek Üm^uietymmkeB büs esehtfw ibe 
inutility of the bermitage. Very liule praisewonby to me would bave seeaMd 
Lord Bolingbroke among bis haymakers and plou|^meii, if amonc baymakera 
and ploughmen be bad looked with an indifferent eye npon a prooigate-raiids* 
t^ and a veoal parliament ; very little intereet bi my .eyes would bave attached 
itdelf to his beans and vetches, bad beans and Tetobes oaoaed bim to foige\ 
that if be was- happier in a fkrm, be e«Mild be more uaeftil in a aeoale, mA 
made bim forc|K>, in the ephere of a bailifC aücare for ie>i9it«|riiig tlMü of a, 
legislalor.— E»r *- '^ , » . r ^ > "^«ta 



m)tl^fi£ mm« i^ommoü to poettSf tban a pride in wbat be- 
Jongs ta their house ; and perhapis, to a mah not tll-fiatuieö^ 
ihere are few fhings niore pleasantthan indit^in^tbe litUe 
weaknesses of those we aomire. We sat down m a small 
temple made entirely of shells ; and wbetber it was th^t 
tbe Creative Genius gave an undue charm to tbe place» I ■■ 
know not : but as tbe murmur of a rill, glassy as tbe Blau- 
dusian fountain, was caugbt, and regiven frona side to side 
by a perpetual ecbo, and throu|?h an arcade of trees, wbose 
Jeaves, ever and anon, feil startnngly to tbe ground beneatb 
tbe ligbt touch of tbe autumn afr, you saw tbe sails on tbe 
river pass and vanisb, like tbe cares whicb breatbe over 
tbe smootb elass of wkdom, but may not lineer to dim it» 
it was not aifficult to in^st Ibe place, bumole as it was, 
witb a classic interest, or to recall tbe loved retreats of 
tbe Roman bards, without smiiing too fastidiously at tbe 
cpntrast. 

*' < Sweet Echo, aweeteit nympli, that Iiv'«t unaeeii 
Within tby alry sbeU, 
By slow Meander'« margin green, 

Or by the violet embroidered vale, 
Where tbe lovelom nightingale 
Niclitly to tliee her sad song monmeth well ; 
Sweet Echo, dost thou shun those baunts ofyoref 
And in the dim caves of a northcrn sbore 
DeUghttodwelir*' 

^Let tbe complimeut to jrou, Pope,^ said Bolingbroke, 
'^atone for tbe pitofanation of weaving tbree wretcbed lines 
ofmine witb tbose niost musical notes of MiUon." 

"Ab!" Said Pope, "would tbat you could give me a 
fitting inscription for my fount and grotto ? The only one 
I can remember is backneyed, and yet it bas spoilea me« 
I fear, for all otbers. 

" Hujus Nympha loci, sacri custodia fontia 
Dormlo anm blande sentio murmur aqu» ; 
Farce ancuai, quiaqiiia ttoges cava marraora, aomaum 
Runpere ; sire bibas, «ve lavAre, tace.*** 



*Thus venr Inadequatcly translate 
Biount, Esq. descriptive of bis grotto). 



translatedby Pope (See bis Letttrto BSwiid 



M Nymph of ibe «rot, tfease sacfad springi I kcop, 
And tp tbe murmur of tbese waters sleep: 
Aht spare my sUimbers ; gently tread the ««v«, 
And drink in silence, or in sihMSce la^eP» 

Itls, however, quife Impossihle to convey to an unleained amdortflt tS- 
«l^teandrpirit-IU^f )»e»uiyofthel'atin van^-^p^ 
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"Wc cannot liopc to match it," said Boling^brok^i 
**thoughyou know 1 value mvself on these things. ßuf 
teil me your news of Gay — is he CTOwing wis^ ?" 

" Not a whit ; he is for ever a aupe to Ihe spes credula; 
always talkin^ of buying an annuitv, that he maybe inde- 
pendfent, and always spcnding as mst as he earns, that he 
may appear munibcent." 

" Poor Gay l but he is a common example of Ihe ira- 
providence of bis tribe, wbile you are an exception. Yet 
mark, Devereux, the inconsislency of Pope's thrift and 
carefulness : be sends a parcel of fruit to some ladies with 
this note, * Take care of Ihe papers that wrap the apples, 
and retum them safely ; thev are the only copies I. haye 
of one part of the lUäd.' Thus, you see, our economist 
aaves bis paper, and hazards bis epic !'V 

Pope, who is always flattered by an allusion to his 
negligence of fame, smiled slig^htly and answered, 
"What man, alas, ever profits by the lessons of his 
friend&? How many exact rules has our good Deanof 
St. Patrick's laid down for both of us — how ang^rily still 
does he ehide us for om* want of prudence and our love 
of good living. I intend, in answer to his charges on 
the latter score, though I vouch, as I well may, for our 
temperance, to give him the reply of the sage to the fool- 
ish courtier ." 

" What was that 1" asked Bolingbroke. 

" Why, the courtier saw the sage picking out the best 
dishes at table, * How,' said he, with a sneer, * are sages 
such epiciu-eaT — ' Do you think, Sir,' replied the wise 
man, reaching over the table to help himself, * do you 
tliink, Sir, that God Almighty made the good things of 
this World only for fools 1' " 

" How the Dean will pish and pull bis wig, when he 
reads your Illustration," said Bolingbroke, laughing. 
" We shall never agree in our reasonings on that part of 
philosophy. Swift loves to go out of his way to find 
privation or distress, and has no notion of Epicurean 
wisdom ; for my part, I think the use of knowlcdge isto 
make us happier. I would compare the niind to the 
beautiful statue of Love by Praxiteles — ^when its eygs 
were bandaged, the countenance seemed grave and sad, 
but the mpment you removed the bandage, the most 
serene and enehanting smile diffused itself over the 
whole face." 

So paased the moming, tili the hour of dinn^r, and^Üjis 
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repast w^s served with an elegance and luzury* which 
les Jils cPApollon seldom command. As Üie evening^ 
closed, our conversation feil upon friendship» and the in- 
ereasing dispositiou towards it which comes with in- 
creasing* yeaie. "While my mind," said Bolingbroke, 
** shrinks more and more from the world, and feels in its 
independence less yeaming to extemal objects, the ideas 
of friendship retüm oftener, they busy me, they warm 
. me more. Is it that we grow more tender as the moment 
of our great Separation approaches ? or is it that they 
who are to live together in another State (for friendship 
exists not but for the good) begin to feel möre strongly 
that divine sympathy Which is to be the great bond of 
their future society l"! 

While Bolingbroke was thiis speaking, and Pope lis- 
tened with all the love and revere^ce which he evidently 
bore to bis friend, stamped upon his wom but expressive 
countenance, I inly saia, " Sure, the love betw^en minds 
like these shoidd live and last without the changes that 
ordinaiy aifection feel ! Who woidd not moum for the 
strength of all human ties, if hereafter these are broken, 
and asperity succeed to friendship, or aversion to esteem % 
/, a Wanderer, without heir to my memory andwealth, 
shall pass away, and my hasty and unmellowed fame will 
moulder with my clay; but will the names of those 
whom I now behold ever fall languidly on the ears of a 
future race, and will not there for ever be some sympathy 
with their friendship, softer and warmer than admiration 
for their fame!" 

s We left our celebrated host about. two hours before 
midnight, and retumed to Dawley. 

On our road thither I questioned Bolingbroke respect- 
ing Montreuil, and I found that, as I had surmised, he 
was able to give me some information of that arch^ 
schemer. Gerald's money and hereditary influence hacf 
procured tacit connivance at the Jesuit\3 residence in 
England, and ho had for some years led a quiet and un- 
ofTending^ life, in close retirement. " Lately, however," 
said Bolingbroke, " I have leamed that the old spirit has 
% revived, and I accidentally heard, three days ago, when 

• Pope seeotfi to have bcen rather capricioiis In tbts retpect; bat In goneral 
iie must be considered open to the earcasm of displayinc the boonteoui boit 
to those who dld not want a dinner, and ibe nteard m ihoie who «U^— >»»« 

7 This beantiful sentimeut is to be found, \vlta very slight atteratfbii) tnca. . 
mi9X frOn IMifigbrokc to Bwif^.— E9., 



cflwfereing with cme vf^ iiifeimed oa aJUae^c^^Uersttk ' 
läiumMt pure administTBtioahave diseoveied soine plotot. 
pÄotswith whidbi Montreiiil is connected; I believe he 
wül be apprehended in a few days/' 

•* And where lurks he ?" 

** He was, I heaid, last seen m the neigbbotirhood of 
yonr tnrother's mansion at Deveireux Court, and I imagine 
it probable thalhe ia still in that neighbourhood.'^ 

Tiiis intell%imoe made me resolYe to leave Dawley 
evea. eailier man I lud intended, and I signified to Lord 
BelingiHoke ny Intention of quitting him by sunrise the 
nej!t moming. He endeavouied in vson to combat my 
resolntion. I Mras too fearfül lest Montreuil, hearing of lüg 
danger from the State, raight baffle my vengeance by 
seeking some impenetrable asylum, to wish to subject 
my meeting with him, and with Gerald, whose co- Opera- 
tion I desired, to any neoessary delay. I took leave of 
my host l^erefore tHat night, and ordered my carriage to 
be in readiness by thje first dawn of moming. 



GHAPTER VII. 

Th« Plot approaches ite d^nouement. 

Although the details of my last chapter have some^ 
what retarded the progress of that d^nouerneni with which 
these volmnes are destined to close, yet I do not think 
the destined reader will regret lingering over a scene in 
which, after years of restless enterprise and lon^ exile, 
lie bcholds the asylmn which fortmie had prepared for the 
%nost extraordinary character, with Which I have adomed 
these pages. It was before davbreak that I conmienced 
my journey. The shutte];js of the house were as yet 
<do8ed ; the gray mists risinff slpwly from the earth, and 
the cattle couched beneath the trees, the cold, but breeze- 
less freshness of the nioming, the silence of the un- 
awakened birds, all save an inexpressible stillness and 
quiet to the scene. The horses slowly ascended a little 
enunenee, and I looked from the window of the carriage, 
ön the peaceful retreat I had left. I siffhed as I did so, 
'and asick Sensation, coupled wifh the thought oC Isora, 



otme cMU tipm my heait. N0 man, happüy placedr m 
this social worid» can guess the üee^iiigB of emry with 
\diich ia itMMierer üke nbe, witlMMtf tie or Inaie, and fbr 
xviiom the roviag «agerness of voirth ia ovor, atirreys 
those sheltered spots in which the breast garnera up all 
donsestic bonda, itshoiiaeliald and holieat delighta ; the 
cpmpanioned heartii, the anuio of infiftncy, änd, dearer 
thaji all, the eye tii^t glaasea our purett, our tenderest, 
our most secret thoughts; these,-«:^ none'who enjoy 
tkem know fa0w they for whom they are not have pined 
and maumied for tiiem ! • 

I had n<H travelled maay hours, nvhen, upon the lone- 
liest part o£ the road, my caniage, which had bome me 
withoat an accidemt from Roine to London» faroke down. 
The postilions said Üiere was a small inn about a mile 
from the apot ; th||lier I repaired: a fadacksmith was sent 
for, and I found ihe aocident to tia« carriaife would require 
several hours to Tcpair« So sohtary ofiuae did the inn 
afford; but the landkurd, who was a jfreeholder and a 
huntsman, boasted one valuable and awift horse, which 
he declared was fit for an emperor or a highwaynuin. I 
was too impatient of delay, not to grasp at tlus intelli- 
gence. I gave mine host whatever he. demanded for the 
loan of bis steed, transferred my pistc^s to an immense 
pair of ffolsters, which adomed a high demi-pique saddle, 
wherewith he obliged me, and, wil&e an 1k)iu- from the 
date of Üie accident, recommenced my joaraey. 

The evening closed, as I became aware of the presencc 
of a fellow-traveller. He was, like myself, on hoorseback. 
He wore a short, dark gray cloak, a long wig of a raven 
hue, and a large hat, which, flapping over bis face, con- 
spired, with the inereasing darkness, to allow me a very 
imperfect snnrey of bis feäures. Twice or thriee he had 
passed me, and always with some salutation, indicative. 
of a desire for further ac^uaintance ; bnt my mood is not 
naturally too nraeh inclined to miseellaneons sociality^ 
and I was at that time peculiarly ooretons of my own 
companionship. I had, therefore, miwn bot a brief answer 
to the horseman's courtesy, and had ridden awav from 
him with a very rniceremonious abruptness. At length, 
when he had eome up to me for Üie fourüi iime, and for 
the fonrth time had accosted me, my ear caught somc- 
thing in the tones of bis voice, which did not seem to me 
wh^ly unfamiliar. I regarded him with more attention 
tban I had as yet done, and replied to him more eiväly and 
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at length. A^^mrenÜy ^ncourag^d by thls reläxattoiT' 
from my reserve, the man speedüy resumed. 

*'Yoiir horse, Sir/' said ne, "is^fine animal, but he 
seems jaded; — ^you have ridden far to-day, 111 venture 
to guess." 

** I have« Sir ; but the town where I shall pasft the night, 
is not above four miles distant^ I believe.^ 

"Hum— ha! — ^you sleep at D j thenl" said the 

horseman, inquisitively. 

A suspicion came across me — ^we were then entering a 
very lonely road, and one notoriously infested with 
highwaymen. My fellow-equestrian's Company might 
have some sinister meaning in it. I looked to my hol- 
sters, and leisurely taking out one of my pistols, saw to 
its priminff, and retumed itto its depository. The horse- 
raan noted the motion, and movedhis horse rather un- 
easily, and I thought timidly, to the other side of the road. 

" You travel well armed, Sir," said he, after a pause. 

" It IS a necessary precaution, Sir," answered I, com- 
I)Osedly, " in a road one is not familiär with, and with 
companions one has never had the happiness to- meet 
before." 

"Ahem! — ahem! — Parhleu^ Monsieur ie Compte, you 
allude to me ; but I Warrant this is not the iirst time we 
have met." • 

"Ha!" said I, riding closer to my fellow-traveller, 
" you know me, then— and we have met before. I thought . 
I recognised your voice, but I cannot remember when or 
where I last heard it." 

" Oh, Count, I believe it was only by accident that we 
commenced acquaintanceship, and only by accident, you 
See, do we now resume it. But I perceive that I intrudc 
on your solitude. Farewell, Count, and a pleasant night 
at your inn." 

" Not so fast, Sir," said I, laying firm band on my com- 
panion's Shoulder, '* I know you now, and I thank Provi- 
dence that I have found you. Marie Osw^d, it is not 
Irghtly that I will part with you !" 

" With all my heart, Sir, with all my heart. But,: mor« 
bleuy Montieur le Compte, do take your band from my 
Shoulder — I am a nervous man, and your pistols are 
loaded — and perhaps you are choleric and hasty. I 
assure you I am far from wishing to part with you ab-, 
ruptly, for I haverwatched you for the last two days, In^ 
Order to enjoy the honour of this interview." 



*^Inde6d ! your wish will save both of us.aworld of 
trouble. I believe you may serve me effectusdly — if so» 
you will find me more desirauei and more able than ever 
to Show my gratitiide." 

" Sir, yott are too» good," quoth Mr. Oswald, with an 
air far more respectful than he had yet shown me. " Let 
US make to yoiur inn, and there I shall be most happy to 
receive your commands." So saying, Marie pushed on 
his horse, and I urged my own to the same expedition. 

" But teil me," said I, as we rode on, ", why you have 
wished to meet me I— me whom you so cruelly deserted 
and forsook 1" 

^^ Ohf parhleu — spare me there! it was not I.who de-, 
serted you — I was compelled to fly— death — ^murder — on 
one side ; safety, money, and a snug place in Italy, as a 
lay-brother of the Institute,..on the other ! — What could I 
do 1 — You were ill in bed — not likely to recover — not able 
to Protect me from my present peril — in a State that in aU 
probability never would require my Services for the 
future. Oh, Monsieur le Compte, it was not desertion — 
that is a cruel word — it was self-preservation, and com- 
mon prudence." 

" Well," said I, complaisantly, " yoli apply words better 
than I applied them. And how long have you been re- 
tumed to England ?" 

" Some fe w vjweks, Count, not more. I was in Lon- 
don when you arrived — I heard . of that event — I inune- 
dlately repajred to your hotel — ^you were gone to my 
Irfwd Bolingbroke's — I foUowed you thither — ^you had lefi . 
Dawley when I arrived there — ^I learned your route, and 
followed you. Parbleu and morbleu^ I found you, and 
you took me for a highwayman." 

"Pardon my mistake: the clearest-sighted men are 
subject to commit such errors, and the most innocent to 
suffer by them. So Mohtreuil persuaded you to leave 
England— did he also persuade you to retum ?" 

*' No— I was charged by the Institute with messages to 
lum and others. But we are near the town,,Count, let ua 
defer our conversation tili then." 

We entered D , put uy our horses — called for an 

apartment — ^to which summons Oswald added anotlier for . 
w^ine — and then the virtuous Marie commenced his ex- 
planations. I was most deeply anxious to learn whether 
Gerald had ever been made acquainted with the fraud by 
i^hich he had ohtained possession of the estates of Deve- . 
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tenx; and I found that, from Desmarai«, OswigM ItacT 
leamed all that had occurred to €S«rald satise Marie IM 
left England. From Oswald^s prolix comnmiication, I 
ascertained that Gerald was, during the whoie 4i>f tiie in- 
terval between my uncle's deaUi and my depaiture from 
England, ntterly nnacquainted wüh tbe nand of the will. 
He readily believed that my nncle had found good reaaan 
for altering his intentions with respeet to me ; anU my 
law proceedings, and violent conduct towards himaelf, 
only excited his Indignation, not aronsed hia mispicions. 
Buring this time, he lived entirely in ihe country, in- 
dulging the rural hospitality and the mstie sports which 
he especially afiected, and secretly bot deeidy invcdved 
with Montreoil in poUticid intrigües. All this time the 
Abb6 made no farther nse of him than to borrow ^diat- 
ever sums he required for his purpöses. Isora^s deatb, 
and the confused story of the document given me by 
Oswald, Montreuil had interpreted to Gendd accordüig to '_ 
the interpretation of the wcuid; viz. he had thrown the 
suspicion upon Oswald, as a common villain, who had 
taken advantage of my credulity about the will — intro- 
ducad himself into the house ou that pretence — attempted 
the robbery of the most valuable articles therein — ^which, 
indeed, he had succeeded in abstractin^ — and who, on my 
awaking and contesting with him and his accomplice, had, 
in self-defence, inflicted the wounds which had ended in 
my delirium, and Isora's death. This part of my tale 
Montreuil never contradicted, and Grerald bel^ved it to 
the present day. The affair of ITlö occurred; the go- 
Temment, aware of Gerald's piftctices, had anticipated 
his design of joining the rebels — ^he was imprisoncd — no 
act of overt guilt on his part was proved, or at least 
broüght forwcu^ — and the government, not being willing, . 
perhaps, to proceed to violent measures against a very 
young man, and the head of a very powerfä house, con- 
nected with more than tlürty branches 'of the Engiish 
hereditary noblesse, he received his aoquittal just before 
Sir William Windham, and some other süspeeted tories, 
received their own. 

Prior to the breaking out of that rebeüion, and on the 
eve of Montreuil's departure for Seotland, the priest sum- 
moned Desmarais, whom, it will be remembered, I had 
previously dismissed, and whom Montreuil had since 
employed in various errands, and informed him that he 
had obtained, for his seryices, the same post under Geralii 



vMck tbe FflMifi hui fiUed uadbr me. Soon aller ihe 
iuhive of Iht veMMoD, Deveieiiz Ooiict was destrc^Ad bjr 
aeeidenftal fire; aad AfonlriBuä, wiiolsAdoorae over in di»< 
gtlise, kl iM^er ta renew hk attadu on my biother*« 
coffens, («ttack» to which Gerald yielded very suUeoly, 
and with maiiy assuiaaces tbaft he would no moie iaeur 
the danger of pcri^ik^ aad 8e<ytioiis projeets,) aow advised 
Gerald ie ffo «ip to London, and, in osdsr to avoid the sus- 
pickm of the gotemmentt to mix fre^y in the fayetiea ol 
Uie court. Gerald readily consenied; for,.&ough inter- 
nally convinoed that the charjOEis of the metropSlis were 
not equal to those of the coiuxtry^^yet he Üked change, 
and Dererenx Ckmrt beiag dea^yed,. he shuddered a 
little at the idea of reboilding so enonnous a pile. Before 
Gerald left the old tower (my tomer) which was alone 
spared by the flames, and which he had managed to reside . 
at, thouffh whhont his housefaold, rather than quit a place 
where there was **siich exceUoit shooimg,'* Montreuil 
Said to Desmarais, **This ongratefui 9eigneur du viilag^ 
already betrays the mggavd; he must know what we know 
— that is our Qiüy sure hold of him—- but he must not 
kßovj^ it yet,** aifid iie proceeded to obsenre, that it was fQr 
the hot-beds of courtjiy liqniry to mellow and hasten an 
opportunity for the diM^losure. He instructed Desmaiais 
to See that Oendd» (whom even a vaiet, at least one so 
artftd as Desmarais, might easily influence,) partook to 
excess of every pleansre,— «t least of every pleasure 
wlüch a gentleman inight, without derogatiou to his dig« 
nity, enjoy. Gerald went to town, and very socm became 
all that Montreuil desired. 

Montreuil came agMn to En^and; his great project, 
Alberoni's project, häd faijed. Banished France and 
Spain, and excluded Italy, he was desirous of obtaining 
an asylum in England, «mtil he coiüd negotiate a retum 
to Paris. For the first of these purposes (the asylumX 
interest was recjuisite; for the latter (the negotiation) 
money was desir^bde. He came to seek both these 
necessaries in Gerald Devereux. Gerald had already 
arrived at that prosperous State when money is not lightly 
given away. A diqE)ute arose; and Montreuil raised the 
veil, and showed the heir <m what terms his estates were 
held. 

Rightly Montreuil had read the human heart. So long 
as Gerald lired in tfa« country, and tasted not the fuU 
einjoyments of his great wealth, it would haye been highl^ 
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perüoas to have made this disclosure; for, tiiOugh he hasT 
DO great love for me, and was bold enougk to tim any 
danger, yet he was neither a Desmarais nor a MontreuiT. 
He was that most caprieious thing, a man of honour ; and, 
at that daT, he would instantly Imve given up the estate 
to me, and Montreuil-and the pnilosopher to the hangman. 
Bot, after two or three years of evety luxury that wealth 
' could purchase— after living in those circles too, where 
wesdth is the highest possible merit, and public opinioo, 
therefore, only honours the rich,.fortuae became far more 
▼aluable, and the conscience far less nice. Living at 
Devereux Court, Gterald had only JS30,000 a year; living 
in London, he had all that £30,000 a year can purchase; 
a very great differeuce this indeed! Honour is a fine 
bulwaric against a sroall force; but, ^unbacked by other 
principle, it is seldom well manned enough to resist a 
large one. When, iherefore, Montreuil showed Gerald 
that he could lose his estate in an instant-r-that the worid 
would never give him credit for innocence, when guilt 
would liave conferred on him such advantages — ^that he 
would therefore part with all those et cetera which, now 
in the very priroe of life, made his whole idea of human 
enjoyments — that he would no longer be the rieh, the 
powerfuli the honoured, the magnificent, the envied, the 
idolized lord of tbousands, but would sink at once into a 
vounger brother, dependent on the man he most hated for 
nis very subsistenee — ^for his debta would greatly exceed 
his portion — and an object through life of contemptuous 

gity, or of shunning suspicion — that all this change could 
appen at a word Of Montreuil's, what wonder that he 
should be staggered, hesitate, and yield. Montreuil 
obtained, then, whatever sums he required; and through 
Gerald's influence, pecuniary and political, procured from 
the minister a tacit permission for him to remain in Eng- 
land, under an assumed name, and in close retirement. 
Since then, Montreuil, though secretly involved in trea- 
sonable practices, had appeared to busy himself solely in 
negotiating a pardon at Patis. Gerald had lived the life 
of a man, who, if he has parted with peace of conscienee, 
will make the best of the bargain by orocuring every kind 
of pleasure in exchange ; and le petit Jean DesmaraLsj 
useful to both priest and spendthrift, had passed his time 
very agreeably — ^laughing at his employers, studying phi- 
losophy, and filling Eis pockets; for I need scarcely add, 
that Gerald forgave him without much difficulty for hi^ 



i^are in the forgery. A man, as Oswald shrewdly oV 
served, is seldöm inexorable to those crimes by which h^ 
haus profited« **And where lurks MofitreuU nowl" I 
askea; '* in the nmghbourhood of Devereux. Court ?" 

Oswald looked lU me wlth some surpiise. *'How 
leamed you that» Sir? It is true. >He lives quietly and 
privately in that vicinity. The woods arouud the house, 
the caves in the beach, and the little isle opposite the 
Castle, afford him in tum an asylum ; and the eonvenience 
with which corresponden^e with France can be there 
carried on, makes tne scene of his retirement pecuüarly 
adapted to his purposes." 

I now began to question Oswald respectinghimself; 
£or I was not warmly inclined to place iroplicit trust im 
the Services of a man who had before shown himself at 
once mercenary and timid. There was Uttle cant or 
disgiiise about that gentleman ; he made few pretences 
to virtues which he did not possess ; ancThe seemed now, 
both by wine and familiahty, peculiarly disposed to bc 
frank. It was he who in Italy had been, among vahous 
other and less private commissions, appointed by Mon- 
treuil to watch over Aubrey ; on ray brother's death, he 
had hastened to England, not only to apprise Montreuil 
of that event, but charged with some especial Orders to 
him from certain members of the Institute. He had 
found Moqtreuil busy, restless, intriguiug, even in seclu- 
sion, and cheered by a late promise from Fleuri himself, 
that he should speedily obtain pardon and recall. It was, 
at this part of Oswald's story, easy to perceive the causes 
of bis renewed confidence in me. Montreuil, engaged 
in new plans and schemes, at once complicated and vast, 
paid but a slight attention to the wrecks of his past pro- 
jects. Aubrey dead — myself abroad — Gerald at his com- 
mand — ^he perceived, in our House, no cause for caution 
oralarm. This, apparently, had made him less careful 
of retaining the venal Services of Oswald, than his 
knowledge of character should haye made him; and 
when that gentleman, then in London, accidentally heard 
of my sudden arrival in this country, he at once per- 
ceived how much more to his interest it would be to serve 
me, tha» to maintain an ill-remunerated fidelity to Mon- 
treuil. In fact, as I have since leamed, the priest's dis- 
cretion was less to blame than I then imagined ; for Os- 
wald was of a remarkably impudent, profligate, and 
ppejidthrift tum ; and liis demaii^s for money were coi}- 
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iriictaUy grealMr Khan the vidue of los servtcee ; or^er^ 
llapB» 86 limm««^ thought, wh^ Aiite^ ^» loisetii^ 
than the ooi»eatteiice cff hm «Uence. Wheiiy Asrefoi«, 
.1 spoke seTkmfliy to my aew atty of mr den» of wreak- 
ing ultimate jiMtioe on the crimes of litodtreufl, I loiind 
that his ü/tdA was far from beipg ehiOed by aty detenni- 
nation — nay, the verf oowardioe of the man madehiin 
ferocioaa; and the rnoment he res<dTed to foetmy Mon* 
treuil, his feai« of Ihe prieet'fi rengeance made him eager 
to destfoy whei« he' betrayed. I am not addicted te 
unnecesaary procrastitiation. Of the ^mespected evi- 
dence I haa foiind I was most eag^ to avaÜ myaetf. I 
saw Et onee how considerably Otmdd^ testiaiony would 
lassen any ditfictdty I might have in an exfdanatixm vnüt 
Gerald, as well as in bringing Montrenil to |aatice ; and 
the former measure seemed to me necestsary to ensve, 
or at least to expedite, the latter. 1 {tpopoeed, thefefoie, 
to Oswald, that ne should imniediately aecompuiy meto 
the house in which Gerald was then a tHBiter^lhe honest 
Marie oonditioniRg only for another botöo, whidi he 
tenned a travellingr cenfiforter, readüy aeceded to my 
wish. I immediately procnred a ctoise aad honei; 
and, in less than two bours fVom the thne we em^EVd the 
inn, we were on the road to Gerald. What an impnbe 
to the wheel of destiny had ^e eirent of liiai one day 
given! 

At another time, I might have gleaned anmsement ftte 
the shrewd rogoery of my companion, hiut ha foaad me 
then but a duli listener. I served him, in tanidH aa man 
of hia stamp are ordinarüy served : so soon aa 1 had ex- 
tracted from him whatever was meet lor pvesent nae, I 
faroured hini with little farther attention. He had ex- 
hausted all the eommnüications it wae neceasary for me 
to know; so, in the midst of a long slory abont Italy, 
Jesuits, and the wisdom of Marie Oawidd, I afifbcted to 
fall asleep; mycompanion soon foUowed myexample 
in eamest, and left me to meditate, undisturbed, over all 
that I had heard, and over the schemes liow the most 
proroising of snccess. I soon taught myself to look with 
a lenient eye on Gerald's after-oonniTance in Mmitreuirs 
forgery ; and I feit that I owed to my snrriyini^ In^her 
so large an arrear of affeetion for the long injttstice I had 
rendered him, that I was almost pleased to fhä isomethiog 
set upon the opposite score. All men, pefhi^, woidd 
rather forgive than be forgiven. I resolved, therefore,. 
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to alfect ignoiaace of Gerald's knowledge of the foigery ; 
and» even should he confess U, to exert all my art to steal 
ftom the confession its shame. From this train of re- 
ilectioiit ray mind soon directed itsdf to one far fiercer . 
and i^ore intense ; and I feit my heart pause, as if con- 
^gealing into marfole, when I thought or Montreuil, and 
teticipated justice. 

It was neady noon on the following day when we 
arriyed at Lora ' " * s house. We found that Gerald" 
liad left it the d»j befone, for the ei^yment of the field- 
«ports at Derereux Court, and thither we instantlv pro- 
ceeded. It has often seened to me, that If there oe, as 
the Chi^deans faJl^ed, one certain figure pervading all 
natuve, iMunan and universal, it is thi circli. Round, in 
.piie vaat monotony, ooe eternal g^ration, roll the ort>s of 
Space. Thas moves the spirit of creative üfe, kindling, 
proyressin^^ niaturuig, decaying, perishing, reviving, aiui 
roUing agam, and so onward for ever through the same 
eourse ;^and thus, even, would seem to revolye the mys- 
terious mechanissi of human events and actions. Age, 
ere it retums to * the second chiidishness, the mere ob- 
ÜTion' from which it passes to the grave, returns also to 
ihe memoiies and the thoughts of youth; its buried loves 
aiise — its post friendships rekindle. The wheels of the 
tiröd maehine are past the meridian, and the arch 
through whkh tiiey now decline, has a correspondent 
likmess to the op^osing segment through which they 
had bome upward, in ea^mess and triumph. Thus it 
isi too, that we bear withm us an irresistible attraction to 
our earliest home. Thus it is that we say, ** It matters 
rvA where our mid-course is run, but we will die in the 
place wh«re we were born— in the point of Space whence 
beffan. the circle, there also shall ü endT This is the 
grand orbit through wliidi Mortaüty passes only once ; 
but the same figure may pervade all through which it 
mores on its joumey to the grave.* Thus, one peculiar 
>day of the rcmnd year has been to some an era, always 



* I have not aaramed tbe editortal liceme to omit thw iae^berent obier- 
vations, notwitbsumdliig Uieir dOM approziinttioa Uiiatrgmi^ BOtoiily becauee 
tii^ aeem to occur with a Hort of dramatic propriety in in« wlnding-up of tlio 
Otount*8 namitive,— the reappearance of ÖBwald, — the retiirn to Devereux 
t^ourt, and the acene that happens there ;— bat also becauae they appear to be 
BtrUcingly chancteriatlc of tbe mgaeaspirinn-^be reatleaa and hairanalyze4 
kmctofi aller aomethlng "beyond the viaibie diurnal aphere,*' which are ao 
intimately blended with tbe worMlier traits«f the Coont*! pccoliar organiza- 
ilmi «f ralod.— E». 
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Tsolourin? life with an event. Thus, to others, wanSb pe^ 
culiar place has been the theatre of Strange action, in« 
jSuencing all existence, whenever, in the recurrence of 
destiny, that place has been revisited. Thus was it said 
by an arch-sorcerer of old^ whose labours yet exist» 
though perhaps, at the moment I write, there are not three 
üvüiff beings who know of their existence — ^that thert 
breathes not thatt man who would not find, did he minutely 
investigate the events of life, that, in some fixed and 
distinct spot, or hour, or person, there lived, thongk 
shrouded and obscure, the p6rvading demon of bis fate^ 
tod wheneVer, in their seveiral paths, the two circles of 
being touched, that moment made the unnoticed epocli 
of Coming prospefrity or evil. I remember well, that thi« 
blewildering, yet not unsolemn reflection, or rather fancy> 
was in my mind, as, afler tHe absence of many 3rears, l 
saw myself hastening to the home of my boyhood, and 
cherishing the fiery hope of there avenging the doom of 
that love which I had there conceived. Deeply, and in 
silence, did I brood over the dark shapes wnich my 
thoughts engendered ; and I woke not from my reverie, 
tili, as the gray of the evening closed aronnd üs, we 
entered the domains of Devereux Court. The road was 
rough and stohy, and the horses moved slowly on. How 
familiär was every thing before me! the old poUards 
which lay scattered in dense groups on either side, and 
which "had lived on from heir to heir secure in the littlc 
temptation they afforded to cupidity, seemed to greet me 
with a siient, but intelligible welcome» Their leaves feil 
around us in the autumn air, and the branches, as they 
waved towards me, seemed to say, " Thou art returned, 
and thy change is like our own : the green leaves of thy 
heart have faUen from thee one by one — like us thou sur- 
vivest, but thou art desolate!" The hoarse cryof tiie 
rooks gathering to their rest, came fVaught with the music 
of young associations on my ear. Many a time in the 
laughing spring had I lain in these groves, watching in 
the young brood of those Citizens of air, a mark for my 
childish skill and careless disregard of-life. We ac- 
quire mercy as we acquire thought-rl woüld not ncfw 
nave härmed one of those sable creatures for a king^ 
ransom. 

As we cleared the more wooded belt of the park, and 
entered the smooth space, on which the trees stoodalone 
and at rare intervals, while the jed clouds, still tinged 
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wiih the hitösof the departed sun, hovered on the fax 
and upland landscape—like Hope flushing over Futunty 
'-^a mellowed, 3ret rapid murmur, distinct from the more 
difltant dashing of the sea, broke abruptlv upon my ear. 
It was the voice of that brook whose banks had been the 
dearest haiint of my childheod; and üow, as it burst 
thus suddenly upon me, I longed to be sdone, Üiat I might 
have bowed down my head and wept as if it had been the 
welcome of a Uving thing ! At once, and as by a word, 
the hardened lava, the congealed stream of the sotd's 
Etna, was upUfted from my memory, and the bowers and 
iMdaces of old, the world of a gone day, lay before me ! 
With how wild an enthusiasm had I apostrophized that 
«tream on the day in which I first resolved to leaye its 
tranquil redons and fragrant margin for the tempest and 
tiuniüt of the world. On that same eve too, had Aubrey 
andl taken sweet comisel together— on the same eve had 
we swom to protect, to love, and to cherish one another 
— and now! — I saw the very mound on which we had 
sat~--a solitary deer had made it his couch, and as the 
earriage approached, the deer rose, and I then saw that 
he had been wounded, perhaps in some contest with his 
tribe, and that he could scarcely stir from the spot. I 
tumed my face away, and the remains of my ancestral 
house, rose gradually in view. That house was, indeed, 
changed : a wide and black heap of ruins spread around ; 
the vast hall, with its oaken rafters and huge hearth, was 
no more— I missed th4Ut and I cared not for the rest. 
The long galleries, the süperb Chambers, the scenes of 
Teveliy or of pomp, were like the court companions who 
^unuse, yet attach us not ; bat the hall — ^the old hall — ^the 
old, hospitable hall — ^liad been as a friend in all seasons 
and to all comers, and its mirth had been as open to all 
as'the heart of its last owner ! My eyes wandered from 
the place where it had been, and the taU, lone, gray tower> 
-consecrated to my ill-fated namesake^ and in which my 
öwn apartments had been situated, rose, like the last of a 
warrior band, stem, gamit, and solitary, over the rums 
-around. 

The earriage now passed more rapidly over the ne- 
glected road, and wound where the ruins, clearedon either 
«ide, permitted access to the tower. In two minutes 
more I was in the same Chamber with my only surviving 
-brother. Oh, why — ^why can I not dwell upon that scene 
— ^that embrace, that reconciliationl — alas» the wound is 
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BOt yet scarred over. I ftmad Gerald, äi firfet, toii|j% 
and sullen : he eixpeeted. my reproache» and defiance**- 
against them he was hardened; he was not prepared Uit 
my Players for oor future iHendship and my grief for ow 
past enmity, and he meited at onoe ! 

But let me hasten over this. I bad weü mgk forgot 
that at the ctose of my lustOTy, I should find one femem- 
bitmce so endearmg and ooe pang so keen. Rapidljrl 
isketched to €renM the iU hte of At^xey ; bat lingering^ 
did I dwell npon Moiirtrevä's organiied, and most banefiil 
inflnence over htm, and OTer us %& ; and I endeaTOBied 
lo aronse m Oeiald some sympathy wüh my own deep 
Indignation against that villain. I succeeded so fax as t6 
make him declare that he was scarcely less desirotis of 
justice than mysell ; hnt there was an embanassment m 
his tone, of which I was at no loss to perceive the cause. 
To acctise Montpeuil publiely of his forgery, m^t idti- 
mately bring to li^g^t Gerald's latter kiMwledge of the 
fraud. I hastened to say, that there was no iwcessity tt> 
sufomit to a Court of Justice a serutiny into our private 
gloomy and eventful records. No, from Oswald's conmio- 
nications I had leamed enough to im>ve that lk>lmgbroke 
had been tmly informed, and that MontreuU had still, and 
within the last few weeks, been dee|4y involved in 
schemes of treason— füll proof of which could be ad* 
duced, far more than sufficient to ensure his death by ihe 
public executioner. Upon this Charge, I proposed at the 
nearest town (the memorable seaport of * * *) to accuse 
him, and to obtain a Warrant for his immediate appreheä- 
sicm — ^upon tlus Charge I proposed läone to (Hroceed 
against him, and by it äone to take justice i^n his more 
domestic crimes. 

My brother yielded at last bis consent to my sugges- 
tions. "I understand,^ said I, "that Montreuil lurlw m 
the neighbourhood of these ruins, or in the opposite 
islet. Know yoü if he has made his asylum in either at 
this present time T' 

" No, my brother," answered Gerald ; " but I hare res- 
son to believe that he is in our immediate vicinity, for 
I reeeived a letter from him three days ago, when at 

Lord 's, urging a request that I would give hkn a 

meeting here, at my eailiest leisure, previous to his lear« 
ing England." 

** Has he reaUy then obtained permission to retum td 
, France V 
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« Yes," replied Gerald, " he informed me in this lettw 
that he had just received intelligence of his pardon.^' 

** May it fit him the better," said I, with a stem smile, 
*^ for a more lasting condenmation. But if this be true, 
we have not a moment to lose : a man so habitually vigi- 
lant and astute, will speedily leam my visit hither, and 
forfeit even his appointment with you, shoiüd he, which 
is likely enough, entertain any suspicion of our reconci- 
liation with, and confidence in, each other — moreover, he 
raay Jiear that the govemment have discovered his de- 
sig^s, and may instantly secure the means of fiight. Let 
me, therefore, immediately repair to * * * *, and obtain a 
Warrant against him, as well as ofiicers to assist our 
search. In the mean while, you will remain here, and 
detain him, should he visit you ; — ^but where is the ac* 
complice 1 — ^let ua sieze him mstantly, for I conclude he 
is with you !" 

"What, Desmarais?" rejoined Gerald. "Yes, he is 
the only servant, besides the old portress, which these 
poor ruins will allow me to entertain in the same dwelling 
with myself : the rest of my suite are left behind at 

jjord 's. But Desmarais is not now within — ^he went 

out about two hours ago." 

" Ha !" said I, " inidl likelihood to meet the priest — 
shall we wait his retum and extort some Information of 
M ontreuil's lurking hole 1" 

Before Gerald could answer, we heard anoise without, 
and presently I distinguished the bland tones of the 
h3rpocritical Fatalist, in soft 'expostulation with the tri- 
umphant voice of Mr. Marie Oswald. I hastened out» 
and discovered that the lay-brother, whom I had left in 
the Chaise, having caught a glimpse of the valet gliding 
among the ruins, had recognised, seized, and by the help 
of tbüe postiüons, dragged him to the door of the tower. 
'fhe movueni Desmarais saw me;he ceased to struggle ; 
he met my eye with a steady, but not disrespectftil firm- 
ness ; he changed not even the haätual hue of his coun- 
tenance — he remained perfectly still in the hands of his 
arresters: and if there was any vestige of his mind 
discoverable in his sallow features and g}ittering eye, it 
was not the sign of fear, or confusion, or even surprise ; 
but a ready promptness to meet danger, coupled, perhaps, 
with a little doubt whether to dcfy or to seek first to 
dimifüsh it. 

Long did I gaze upon him— struggling with mtemai 

Vol. IL— 17 
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rage and loathing— 4lie mingled coütempC and denn^ of 
destrnctkm whh whkh we gaze npon the eiect ai^ect of 
flome sraaU, bot yenomoiis and coutageous reptUe— long 
did I gaze npon lüm before I ealmed and cou^cted my 
voice to »peak — 

** So I have ihee at last ! Fint comes the base tool, and 
that will I first break, before I lop off the g^iding band.** 

*• So please Monsienr my Lora the Couht,** answered 
Besmarais, bowing to the ground ; ** the tool is a file, 
and it would be useless to bite against it." 

** We will aee that," said I, drawing my aword : " pre- 
pare to die !" and I pointed the bla(ki to bis throat with 
so sndden and menacing a' gestnre, that bis eye« closed 
inTolnntarily, and the hlood kfl bis thin cheek as white 
as aahea : but he shmnk not. 

** If Monsieur," said he, with a sort of smile, ** wiü kill 
bis poor, old, faithful servant, let bim sthke. Fate is not 
to be resisted; and prayers are useless!" 

•* Oswald," said I, "release your prisoner; wait hcre, 
and keep strict wateh. Jean Desmarais, follow me !" 

I ascended the stairs, and Desmarais followed. ** Now,^ 
I said, when he was alone with Gerald and mysel^ 
^'your days are numbered : you will fall, not by my nand» 
but by that of the exeeutioner. Not oulv your rorgeiy, 
but your robbery, your abetment of muraer, are known 
to me ; your present lord, with an indignaticm equal to 
my own, surrenders you to justice. Haye you ougfat to 
urge, not in defence— 4br to that I will not listen— 4>ut tai 
atonement. Can you now commit any act which wfll 
cause me to forego justice on those which you hcme com- 
mitted." Desmarais hesitated. *' Speak," said I. He 
raised his eyes to mine. with an inquisitiye and wistfÜ 
look. 

"Monsieur," said Üie wretch, with his obsequioas 
smile, ** Monsieur has trayelled — ^bas sbot^~..has sue- 
ceeded-— Monsieur must haye made enemies: let bim 
name them, and his poor, old, faithßU senrant will do his 
best to become the bumMe instrument of thevtfiteJ** 

Gerald drew himself aside, and shuddered. Perfaape 
täl then he had not been fully aware how slyly murder^ 
as wen as fraud, can lurk beneath urbane tones and laced 
ruflles. 

*• I haye no enemy," said I, **but one j and the hang- 
man will do my o^ce npon bim ; but point out to me & 
exact spot where at this moment he is concealed, and 
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- yau shall im^ fuU leave to quit this country for ever. 

:.irhat eif^my is Julian Montreuil !" 

"A^-^lfr? Said Desmarais, musingly, and in a tone 
verj /Üfferent from that in which he usually spöl^e; 
''.naufrt k be so, indeed ? For twenty years of youth and 
mahhadä, I have clung to that man, and woven my des- 
tlffy with his, because I believed him bom under the slar 
wJiidilH^ünes on statesmen and on pontiffe. Does dread 
N^cesj^ity now impel me to betray nim 1 — Him, the only 
man teyer loved. So— so— so ! Count Devereux, strike 

^m^^'tne core^ — I will not betray Bertrand CoJlinot." 

• •/'•Mysterious heart of man," I exclaimed, inly, as I 

• .^ated.vpon the low brow, the maligiiant eye, the crafty 
li^ef -this wretch, who still retained one g^enerous and 
noble seiitiment at the bottora of so base^ a breast. But 
if it ^pjmjig there, it oniy sprung to wither ! 

"^Aj^thou wilt," said I, "remember, death is the alter- 
native; .^ By thy birth-star, Jean Desmarais, I should 

• qXi«9iigii whether perfidy be not better luck ihan hanging 
— Imtüme speeds — ^farewell; I shall meet thee on thy 
day jof-trial." 

"1 tdbled to the door to summon Oswald tO his prisoner« 
Depaarais.roused himself from the reverie in which he 
'"spjpeajj^i^ have »iink. 
•^ *'J^y do I doubtl" said he, slowly. "Were the 

* 4iteni^ive his, would he not hang me as he would hang 
• liis dpg, if it weat mad and menaced danger ? My very 

Ji^ofhlC and jae'rciful mastei:," contiuued the Fatalist, tum- 

Ing ^«ie,.and relapsing into his customary manner, *' it 

^ \ß»e9ß^^l I can refus6 nothing to a gentleman who 

. 1^ sn^nnsiauating manners and inoomparable cambric. 

. MoniseuU wäy be in your power this night ; but that rests 

sdjel^<wijli me. If J spesJL not, a few hours will jrface 

, hi^.irrevoeably beyond your reach.' If I betray hmi to 

• yöuv^wül Monsieur swear that I j^hall have my pardon 
ü^i^fia^-errors ?" 

.*' Oi. eondition of leaving England," I answered, for 

■ fili|^3^fä8 my eompaTative desire of justice against Des- 

marai8'; amd since I had agreed with Geridd not to bring 

Qocdomestic records to the glare of day, justice against 

■ DeEJatAsLis was not easy of attainmeut, while, on the 

Other HKnd, so precar ipüs seemed tjie chance of discover- 




tfny^ess^ardent 
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that whicb made the sole «urviving passion of my exißt- 

^ •••• * 

" Be it 80," rejoined Desmarais ; " there is Setter wine 
in France! And Monsieur, my present masler— Mon- 
sieur Gerald, wül you too pardon your poor D^p&atais 
for bis proof of the great attachment he alwaye b<]{e 

to you." ^ .• 

" Away, wretch !" cried Gerald, shrinking back ;-;"*yQUr 
viDany taints the very air !" . .* ' . 

Desmarais lifted ms eyes to heaven, with a Jook. of 
appeaJing innocence ; but 1 was wearied witb tbis x^(U^s< 
farce. ;* » . ' 

" The condition is made," said I ; " remember,*it gnly 
holds good if Montreuil's person is placed in our pö\^. 
Now explain." . , • * 

" This night, then," answcred Desmarais, " Moiitreuil! 
proposes to leave England by means of a FrenclLpriva- 
teer, or pirate, if that word please you better. * ^actly 
at the bour of twelve, he wül meet some of tbe^eailore 
upon the seashore, by the Castle Cave ; thence tbJy prp- 
ceed in boats to the islet, off whicb the pirate's^yessel 
awaits them. If you woiüd seize Montreuil, yoy* miist 
provide a force adequate to conquer the compan|ins#he 
will meet. The rest is with you ; my part is^ulfIle4C* 

" Remember ! I repeat, if this be one of tby inventions,* 
thou wUt hang." • • . 

" I have said what is true," said Desmarais, bitterly ; 
** and were not life so very pleasant to me, I would^^onel: 
have met the rack." • ' ' 

I made no reply ; but summoning Oswald, surrendeK«[ 
Desmarais to his Charge. I then held a hasty t^^nsu}ta- • 
tion with Gerald, whose mind, bowever, obscured b)r 
feelings of gloomy humiliation, änd stunned perlfit^s fiy 
the sudden and close-following order of events» gave jn^ . 
but little assistance in my projects. I observed biStfeet 
ings with great pain ; but* that was no moment folfwresi- 
ling witb them. I saw that I could not depend u^n his 
vigorous co-operation ; and that even if Monti^euii'60u|ht 
him, he might want the presence of mind and the energj^ 
to detain him. I changed therefore the arrangenient we 
had first proposed. . ^7 . ' 

" I will remain here," said I, « and I will instrucf the oM 
pcirteress to admit to me any one who seeks . aJQidieQce 
with you. Meanwhile, Oswald and yourself, 'y^ 3t)u.wfli 
forgive and grant my request to that purport, wjU ippak 



io * * * % aiüd, infonnmg tbe magistrate of oar tsteüi- 
|reQce,.pr0cwre Buchaimed asfiidtaJüee as iB«y igive b»ltle 
to Ihe pirates, should that be neceseai^« and suoceed lin 
«ecuiing MoHtreuil ; this assistanoe may be indispenss^tle ; 
at all «vents, it will be prudent to secure it : perhaps iw 
Oswald alone, the magistrate« would not use tliat zetd 
aad expedition, which a word of yours can command*'' 

^ Of mine i" said Geiald, ** say rather of yours ; you are 
Ihe lord of theae broad lands P 

^^Never, my dearest brother, shall they pass to me 
from their present owner ; bat let us hasten now to exe- 
cute justice, we iviU tdk afterward of friendship." 

•I tben sougfht Oswald, who« if a physical coward, was 
nunrally a ready, bustling, and prompt man ; and I £elt 
that I coväd rely more upon him than I <MOuld at that soo- 
ment xxpon Grerald: I released him therefore of his ciaarge, 
and made Desmarais a close prisK>ner, in the immr apiot- 
ment v£ the tower ; I then gave Oswald the .most eamest 
iii|uBotioBS to procure the assistance we might reqiUFe, 
and t0 retum with it as expeditioualy as possible: and, 
cheered l^ the warmth and decision of fais answer, I «sw 
him depart witii Gerald, and feit my heart beat high with 
th|^ ai^tcipation of midnight and retribution. 

f 



T CHAPTER VIII. 

Tbe CataatroplMu 

• It happened, unfortunately, that the mission to * * * * 

was indi^nsable. The slender accommodation of the 

toifer foibade Oerald the use of his customiuy attendants, 

and tl^ neighbouring villagers were too few in number, 

aad i%o ;ül-provided with weapons, to encounter men 

cxadled in me very lap of danger ; moreover, it was re- 

quisite above all things that no ruinour or snspicion of 

our mtended project shoiM obtain wind, and by reaching 

Momti^uil's ears, give him some safer opportunity of 

^cap«. I had no doubt of the sinoerity of the Fatdjst's 

•cömmunication ; and if I had, the «ubseqnent coni^^rsaticm 

I heki ^ith him, when Oerald and Oirwald were gene, 

w«nld Mve been sufficient .to remove it. He was e^ 
7 17# 
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viendy deeply stung by the reflection of his own tr^achery, 
ftndt singulaiy enough, with Montreuil seemed to perish 
all bis wordly hc^s and aspirations. Desmarais, I round, 
was a man of muchtiigher ambition tban I had imagined, 
and be bad linked bimself closely to Montreuil, because 
£rom tbe genii» and the resoluticm of the priest he had 
drawn the most sanguine augurie^ of bis niture powfr. 
As the night advanced, be grew visihly anxious, and 
having fully satistied myself that I might count indis^ 
putably upon bis intelügence, I once more left bim to his 
meditatimis, and alone in the outer Chamber, I coUected 
rayseif for the Coming event. I had fully boped that 
Montreuil would have repaired to the tower in search of 
Gerald, and this was the strongest reason wblch had 
induced me to remain l»ehind ; but time waned> he came 
not, and at length it grew so late, that I began to tremble^ 
lest the assistance from * ♦ * ♦ sbould not arrive in time. 
. It Struck the first quarter after eleven: in less than an 
bour my enemy would be either iii my power, or beyond 
its reach; still Gerald and our aüies came not— my sus- 
pense grew intolerable, my pulse raged with fever; Icould 
tioi stay for two secorids in the same spot ; a hundred 
times had I drawn my sword, and looked eagerly alcyog 
its bright blade; "Once," thought I, as I looked, /^thou 
didst cross the blade of my mortal foe, and to my danger, • 
ratber than victory ; years have brought skill to the Iwind 
which then guided thee, aiid in the red path of battle thou 
hast never waved in vain. Be stained but once morc 
with human blood, and I will prize> every drop df that 
blood beyond aU the triumphs thou hast brought meT 
Yes, it had been with a fieiy and intense deli^ht, that I 
had leamed that Montreuil woiild have compampns to his 
ilight in lawless and hardened men, who would neter 
yield bim a prisonerwithout striking for his rescue; and. 
I knew enough of the courageous and proud temper of 
my purposed victim, to feel assured that, priest as büß was, 
be would not besitate to avail bimself of the weapons of 
his confederates, or to aid them with bis own. Then 
would it be lawful to oppose violence to his resistance. 
and with my own band to deal the death-blow of retri- 
bution. Still as these thoughts flashed over me, my beari 
grew barder, and my blood rolled more buniingly througb 
Äiy veins«. " They come not, Gerald retums not," 1 said^ 
as roy eye dwelt on the horologe, and saw the minute» 
«c^ee^ one after. the other-^" it matters. not— hjä at least 
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dball not escape!— were he girt bv a mfilioR,! would 
Single him from ihe l^erd; one stroke bf this right hand 
Is cQl that I ask of life, then let them avenge him if they 
will/' Thus resolved, and despairing at last of the re- 
tum of Gerald, I left the tower, locked the outer door, 
as a still further security against my prisoner^s escape, 
and repaired with silent, but swift strides to the beach by 
the Castle Cave. It wanted about half an hour to mid- 
night; the night waa still and breathless, a dim mist 
spread from sea to sky, through which the stars gleamed 
forth heavily, and at distant intervals. The moon was 
abroad, but the vapours that surrounded her gave a 
watery and sicklied dulness to her light, and wherever in 
the niches and hoUows of the cliff, the shadows feil, £ill 
was utterly dark, and unbroken by the smallest ray : only 
along the near waves of the sea, and the whiter parts of 
the level sand were objects easily discemible. I strode 
to and fro, för a few minutes, before the Castle Cave ; I 
saw no one, and I seated myself in stem vigilance upon 
a stone, in a wom recess ot the rock, and close by the 
raouthof the 'Castle Cave. The spot where I sat was 
wrapped in total darkness, and I feit assured that I might 
wait my own time for disclosing myself I had not been 
tnany minutes at my place of watch, before I saw the 
figure of a man approach from the left ; he moved with 
rapid Steps, and once when he passed along a place where 
the wan light of the skies was less obscured, I saw 
enough of Ms form and air to recognise Montreuil. He 
neared the Cave — ^he paused — ^he was within a few paces 
of me — I was about to rise, when another figure suddenly 
glided from the moüth of the Cave itself. 

" Ha !" cried the latter, " it is Bertrand Collinot— Fate 
be lauded !" 

Had a voiee from the grave Struck my ear, it would 
have scarcely amazed me more than that which I now 
heard. Coufd I believe my senses T the vwce was that 
of Desmarais, whom I had left locked witliin the inner 
Chamber of the tower. " Fly,** he resumed, " fly in- 
stantly, you have not a moment to lose — ^already the 
stem Morton waits thee — already the hounds of justice 
are on thy track, tarry not fbr the pirates, but begone at 



once." 



"You rave, man ! What mean you ; the boats will be 
kere immediately. While you yet speak methinks I can 
descry them on the sea. Something of this I dteade(il 
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ifhea, soflne heurs «go, I caught « g^pse of Gerald <>u 
the'ioad io * * * *; I saw not the face of M8<;ompanion, 
but I would not trust myself in the töwer — ^yet I must 
awak the boats— flight ia indeed requisite, but ihey mske 
the onfy means by which flight is safe !** 

*' ]^y9 ihen, thou who l^lieveet, pray that they may 
come aooa, or thou 4ieat — and I with thee. Morton is 
returned— is reconcüed to his weak brother. Gerald and 
Oswald are away to * * * *, for men to seize and 'drag 
tl^e to puJ^ death. I was arrested — ^threatened; but 
one way to avmd prison and oord was shown me. Onrse 
me, Bertrand, for I embraced it. I told tbem that thou 
wouldst &y to-night, and with whom. They locked me 
in the inner Chamber of the tower — Morton kept suard 
without. At length I heard him leave the room — I neard 
him descend the stairs, and lock the ^ate of the tower. 
Ha! ha! little dreamed he of the wit of Jean Desmarai«. 
'fhy friend must scom holt and bar, Bertrand Collinot. 
Thiey had not sesurched me — I used my Instruments — 
thou knowest that with those Instruments I could glide 
through fiton*3 walls — I opened the door—- 1 was in the 
ottter room — ^I lifted the trap-door which old Sir William 
had had boarded over, and which thou hadst so artfully 
and inq)erceptibly rep^aoed, when thou wantedst secret 
intercoiffse with thy pupils — ^I sped along the passage— 
<;ame to the irondoor — ^touched the spring thou hadst 
inserted in the [date which the old luaight had placed 
over the key-hole — >and have come to repair my coward 
treaohMy— to save and to fly with thee. But, while 
I speak, we tread on a precipice. Morton iias left the 
house, and is even now,perhaps, in search of thee.*' 

** Ha ! I earc not if he be,** said MontreuU, in a low, 
but haughty tone. ''Priest though I am, I have not 
assumed the garb, without assuming also the weapon, of 
the layman. £ven now I have my hand upon Üie samie 
«wordi which shone under the banners of Mar; and which 
once, but for my foolish mercy, would have rid me for 
evCT of this private foe." 

'' Unsheath it now, Julian Montreuil !*' said I, coming 
from my retreat, and confronting the pair* 

Montreuil recoüed several paoes. At that instant a 
shot boomed along the waters. 

'' Haste, haste,7 cried Deamarais, hnrrying to the vnaves, 
as a boat, now winding the 4^(f, became darkly visible; 
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^ haste, Bertrand, here are Bonjean and his men— bu* 
they are pursued !" 

Once did Montreuil tum as if to fly; but my sword 
was at his breast, and stamping fiercely on the ground, 
he drew his rapier, and pamed and retumed my assault ; 
but he retreated rapidly towards the water while he 
Struck; and wild and loud came the voices from the boat, 
which now touched the shore. 

"Come— come — come — the officers are upon us; we 
can wait not a moment !" and Montreuil, as he heard the 
cries, mingled with oaths and eurses, yet quickened his 
pace towards the quarter whence they came. His steps 
were tracked by his blood — ^twice had my sword passed 
through his flesh ; but twice had it failed my vengeance, 
and avoided a mortal part. A second boat, filled also 
with the pirates, followed the first; but then another and 
a larger vessel bore blackly and fast over the water — ^the 
rush and cry of men were heard on land — again and 
nearer a shot broke over the heavy air — anothet and 
another — a continued fire. The Strand was now crowded 
with the officers of justice. The vessel beyond forfoade 
escape to the opposite islet. There was no hope for the 
pirates but in contest, or in dispersion among the qlifis or 
woods on the shore. They formed their resolution at 
once, and stood prepared and firm, partly on their boats 
— ^partly on the beaeh around them. Though the c^cers 
were far more numerous, the strife — ^fierce, desperate, 
and hand to band — seemed equally sustained. Montreuil, 
as he retreated before me, bore back into the general 
md^e and, as the press thickened, we were for some 
moments separated. It was at this time that I caught a 
glimpse of Gerald; he seemed also then to espy me, and 
made eagerly towards me. Suddenly he was snatched 
from mv view. The fray relaxed: the officers, evidently 
worsted, retreated towards the land, and the pirates 
'seemed once more to entertain the hope of making their 
escape bv water. Probably they thought that the dark- 
ness of the night might enable them to baffle the pursuit 
of the adverse vessel, which now läy expectant and pas- 
sive on the wave. However this might be, they made 
simultaneously to their boats, and among their numbers f 
descried Montreuil. I set my teeth with a calm and pro- 
phetic wrath. But three strokes did m^ good blade make 
through that throng before I was by his side ; he had at 
that instant his hold upon the boafs edge. and he stoöd 
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knee-deep ia the dashing waters. I laid my grasp upon 
lüs shoiüder, and my cheek touched bis own as I lussed 
in Mh car, " I am with thee yet !" He tumcd fiercely— 
he strove to shake off my grasp— as well migfat the tiger 
u^ock the curl of the boa — ^the boat pushed away, and 
hie last hope of escape was over. At this moment the 
mooB broke away from the mist, and we saw eacb other 
^lainly, and face to face. Th^e was a ghastly, but set 
despair m Montreuil's lofty and proud comiteuance, which 
changed graduaUy to afiercer aspect as he met my gaze. 
Onee more, foot to foot uid band to band, we engaged; 
the increased iigbt of the skies rendered the contest 
more that of skiU than it bad bitberto been, and Montreuil 
seemed to collect all bis energies, and to fight witb a 
steadier and a cooler determination. Nevertbeless the 
combat was short. Once my antagonist bad the in^[)ru- 
dence to raise bis arm and expose Ms body to my thrust: 
bis sword grazed my cheek — ^I sball bcar the scar to my 
graye — mine passea twice througb bis breast, and he fel^ 
batbed in his blood, at my feet. 

\ "Lift bim!" I said, to the men who now <»t>wded 
rouBd; tbey did so, and be unclosed his eyes, and glared 
upoame as the death pang convulsed his features^and 
gatbered in foam to bis lips. But his tboughts were not 
upon his destroy^r, uor upon tbe wrongs he bad com- 
miUed, nor upon any solitary being in Ibe linked society 
whieb he bad iiyured. 

" Order of Jesus,'' he muttered, ''bad I but lired ihree 
numths longer, I ." 

So died Julian MootreuiL 



CONCLUSION- 

MoKTTBEUiL was not ÜMd oiüy victim in tbe bnef 
combat of that iiigkt ; several of tbe pirates and tiieir 
puxsuers perisbed, and amoog the bodies we f<Kmd 
OeraldL He bad been pierced, by a shot, tbrougb the 
bgfm, and was perüeetly lileless wben his body was dis- 
(«veied. By a sort of retribution, it seems mt my «d- 
bappy tootber reeeived bis dealh wound fipm a «ho^ fiied 
[prpbsd>ly at laadom] by Desmamifik*, and thus the instiu- 
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luent of the fraud he had tacitly eiibseribed to, became 
the minister of his death. Nay, the retribution seemed 
even to extend to the very method by which Desmaiaifl 
had escaped ; and the subterranean cominunieation which 
had been secretly reopeued to deceive my uncle, made 
the path which had guided Gerald's murderer to the Bcen^ 
which afterward ensued. The delay of the officers had 
been owing to private intelligence, previously received 
by the niagistrate to whom Gerald had applied, of the 
nuniber and force of the pirates, and his waiting in con^ 
sequence for a milrtary reinforcement to the ps^y to be 
despatched against them. Those of the jurates who. 
escaped the conflict, escaped also the pursuit of the hos* 
tile vessel ; they reached the islet, ana gained their cap- 
tain's ship. A few shots between the two vessels were 
idly exchanged, and the iUicit adventurers reached the 
French shore in safety; with them escaped Desmarais, 
and of him, from that hour to this, I have heard nothing 
— so capriciously plays Time with villains ! 

Marie Oswald has lately talcen unto himself a noted inn 
on the North Road, a place eminently calcidated for the 
display of his yarious talents; he has also taken mito 
himself a wife, of whose tongue and temper he has been 
known already to complain with no Socratic meekness ; 
and we may tnerefore opine that his misdeeds have not 
altogether escaped their fitting share of condemnation. 

Succeeding at once, by the death of my poor brother, 
to the Devereux estates, I am still employed in rebuilding, 
on a yet more costly scale, my ancestral mansion. So 
eagcr and impatient is my desire for the completion of 
iny midertaking, that I allow rest neither by night nor 
day, and half the work will be done by torch-light. 
With the success of this project terminates my last 
scheme of Ambition. 

Here, then, at the age of thirty-foiir, I conclude the his- 
torjr of my life. Whether in the star which, as I now 
wnte, shines in upon me, and which a romance, still mi- 
snbdued, has often drearaed to be the bright prophet of 
iny fate, something of future adventnre, suffenng, or 
excitation, is yet predestined to me; or whether life will 
muse itself away in solitudes whieh surromid the home 
of my past childhood, and the scene of my present retreat» 
creates within me but slight food for anticipation or con- 
jecture. I have exhausted the sources of those feelings 
which flow, whether through the Channels of anxiety or 
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of hope, towards the future ; and the restlessuess of my 
manhood having attained its last object, has done the 
labour of time, and bequeathedme the indifference of age. 
If love exists for me no more, I know well that the 
memory of that which has heen, is to me far more than a 
livinff love is to others ; and perhaps there is no passion 
so fml of tender, of soft, and of hallowing associations, 
as the love which is stamped by death. If I have bome 
much, and my spirit has worked out its earthly end in 
travail and in tears, yet I would not forego the lessons 
which my life has bequeathed me, even though they be 
deeply blended with sadness and regret. No ! were I 
asked what best dignifies the present, and consecrates 
the past; what enablcs us alone to draw a just moral from 
the tale of life ; what sheds the purest light upon our rea- 
son; what gives the finnest strength to our religion; 
and, whether our remaining years pass in seclusion or in 
action, is best fitted to soften the heart to man, and to 
elevate the soul to God, I would answer with Lassus, it 
is "EXPERIENCE!" 



THE END. 
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